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igers to the Rescue ly Bradley Schmehl 
~ Winchester, Virginia. May 25th, 1862 ~ 
Consisting of planters’ sons, gamblers, merchants, mercenaries and not a few criminals, the 1st Special Battalion, 
Louisiana Infantry, was perhaps the most diverse assemblage of soldiers in the Civil War. Shown here with Captain 
Alex White of the famed “Tiger Rifles”, one of companies in the battalion, the Tigers crushed a flank attack by a 
Federal cavalry squadron on a ridge southwest of the town of Winchester on this date. 


‘Tigers To the Rescue’ ts the third print in this five print series. Each print comes in tts 
own unique collector portfolio and is accompanied by two framable sketches. 
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Detail from “Blackburn’s First Plot” 
(“Risking the Wrath of God,” page 59) 
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“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” 


In 1860 secessionists undertook to negate the result of the 
presidential election and to guarantee the permanent 
existence of slavery by claiming a unilateral right to 
withdraw from the Union. President Lincoln denounced 
this as an “ingenious sophism.” —John Y. Simon 


GLORY DENIED: FIRST DEEP BOTTOM 


In July 1864 general-in-chief Ulysses S. Grant entrusted 
an important operation to Winfield Scott Hancock and 
Philip H. Sheridan. The resulting First Battle of Deep 

Bottom was a grave disappointment. —Bryce Sudarow 


THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED 

New evidence regarding the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln should not be lightly dismissed. 

—William Hanchett 


BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY 

The prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” was not so 
much about black slavery, as about the liberty of whites. 
—Nicole Etcheson 


59 RISKING THE WRATH OF GOD 


During the Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted to 
create yellow fever epidemics in northern and northern- 
occupied cities. The Reverend Kensey Johns Stewart, a 
senior member of the Confederate Secret Service, warned 
Jefferson Davis that such operations risked the wrath of 
God; but the operations still went forward. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 


74 GALLOPING THUNDER 


The Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any artillery unit in 


any army, North or South. —Robert J. Trout 
| DEPARTMENTS: 
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The ladies of Charlottesville presented this flag to the 


40 Civil War Back Issues 96 BGES 


men of the Stuart Horse Artillery. It is on display at 55 Cover Story 97 Classified Ads 
the Jefferson County Museum in Charles Town, West 56 Civil War Society 


Virginia. (“Galloping Thunder,” page 74). 
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NORTH & SOUTH Editorial 


EDITORIAL 
PUBLISHER-EDITOR Keith Poulter Check It Out 
ASSISTANT TO THE PUBLISHER Kristen Hansen 
ASSISTANT EDITOR Terry A. Johnston, Jr. EARS AGO I READ PAUL BRICKHILVS 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS biography of legless British World War II air ace 
Ted Alexander, Ed Bearss, Peter Bertram, Kent Masterson Brown, Douglas Bader. I was struck by two episodes 


Richard DiNardo, David Eicher, William B. Feis, Ed Frank, 
James R. Furqueron, Gary Gallagher, Todd Groce, James O. Hall, 


recounted. In the first, German fighters were strafing 


Joseph L. Harsh, James M. McPherson, Rob Markham, ground targets, but the cowardly Germans flew away when 

Wayne E. Motts, Albert A. Nofi, William Garrett Piston, British aircraft appeared on the scene. In the second, 
Gordon C. Rhea, Richard Rollins, Richard Sauers, British aircraft were patrolling the skies above Dunkirk, 
Theodore P. Savas, Stephen W. Sears, William Shea, protecting the troops being evacuated from the beaches 


Jason Silverman, John Y. Simon, Edward Steers, Jr., 
Frank Wheeler, and Steven Woodworth 


ART DEPARTMENT 
ART DIRECTOR Joyce Gusner 
MAP GRAPHICS DLF Group, David Fuller 


below: when German fighters appeared the British had 

reluctantly to break away because their fuel was low. 
Maybe those explanations of what happened are 

correct. However, objectively the facts of the two cases 


DESIGN ASSOCIATE Tim Bowman were identical. Nation A had planes in the air, which flew 
PICTURE ARCHIVES Anne Hobart-Lang, Rolf Lang off when those of Nation B arrived. Naturally the good 
SUBSCRIPTIONS guys did this reluctantly, itching as they were to get at the 
NORTH & SOUTH enemy. And equally naturally, no such explanation is 
P.O. Box 1027, Escondido, CA 92033-1027 accorded the bad guys: in their case the self-same action 
EDITORIAL must have denoted cowardice! 
NORTH & SOUTH Such bias appears also in accounts of the Civil War 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 (and all other wars). Even if an author strives to avoid bias, 
PH (559) 855-8637 ~ FX (559) 855-8639 his or her viewpoint will nevertheless often color their 
Email: kpoulter@aol.com interpretation and explanation of events. This is one 
ADVERTISING reason North & South publishes articles from different 
Keith Poulter perspectives, and also annotates articles—so that readers 


33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 
PH (559) 855-8637 ~ FX (559) 855-8639 
Email: kpoulter@aol.com 


can judge for themselves the provenance and validity of 
what they read—and can also follow the subject up if they 
feel so inclined. With this issue we are taking this a step 


WEBSITE : 
Angelo Babudro further. Endnotes marked Ch can be referenced online at 
P.O. Box 132, Paonia, CO 81428 our website, northandsouthmagazine.com. We plan to 
PH (970) 527-6756 ~ FX (970) 527-4120 expand this digital dimension of the magazine in the 
Email: webmaster@northandsouthmagazine.com coming months. 


yww.northandsouthmagazine.com But back to my original point about bias. I urge 


DISTRIBUTION everyone to read everything in North & South with a 
DOMESTIC critical eye. Bryce Sudarow’s excellent article on Deep 
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Bottom in this issue is a classic example of why. “Grant’s 
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Tollhouse, CA 93667. Subscriptions US $24.95 for 6 issues. Canadian $29.95, for- themselves energetically to following orders, the plan 
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THE VEILED LADY 


Bravo to James O. Hall for his intriguing 
story in the latest N&S issue of Sarah Slater 
and her apparent role in the plot against the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Unfortunately, there 
are few Civil War writers concentrating on 
intelligence-related activities during the war. 
James Hall is one of the best, and has been 
writing on these matters for some time. It is a 
pleasure to read his stories that are well re- 
searched and sans speculation. Look forward 
to more articles like this. 

—Tom Ryan, via email 


PRO-UNION / PRO-CONFEDERATE 
By golly, there are a lot of rebel covers; so 
let’s have a few more Yankees—they did a 
pretty good job at fighting. 
Ya'll keep up the good work. 
—Carl Brockmann 
San Angelo, Texas 
ED. This issue’s, of course, is a “Rebel” one. As 
planned the next three will be Confederate and 
the following two “Yankee.” 
ott ot 


First of all, congratulations on publish- 
ing a fine magazine. 

The “Crossfire” section of recent Volume 
3, Number 5 contained interesting comments 
about perceived Union or Confederate lean- 
ings on the part of the magazine’s staff. 1 must 
comment that I have not detected any such 
quality. In fact, after a lengthy examination of 
all of the issues of North & South while cata- 
loging the articles for my future research, I 
must congratulate you in a remarkable even 
handedness. Yours is by far the best of all the 
periodicals that I subscribe to. 

Especially meriting mention is the quan- 
tity of in-depth analysis and accompanying 
reference sources. Also, dealing with subjects 
through multi-issue coverage adds to the 
depth of the reader’s knowledge without be- 
laboring a single topic in one issue. An ex- 
ample would certainly include the coverage 
of Confederate artillery at Gettysburg in last 
few issues. 

Keep up the great work! 

—Bill Sanzenbacher 
New Berlin, Wisconsin 


: Crossfire 


FEMINIST !!! 


North & South is a superb magazine! 
Having said that, I must confess I cancelled 
my subscription months ago. 

My reason for cancelling was the disturb- 
ing feminist wedge being driven into your 
choice of articles—is nothing sacred to men 
alone anymore? But I’m able to avoid them by 
picking and choosing from the newsstand— 
like the great vol. 3, #5! 

—Robert Stenzel, New York, New York 
ED. If North & South is feminist, I’m the sugar 
plum fairy! 


ON ITS OWN RIGHT! 

Reference is made to my letter to you 
under the subject of “Flag Protocol” and your 
response as printed on Page 92 of the June 2000 
issue [vol. 3, #6] of North & South. 

Please be advised that, in my original let- 
ter to you on this subject, I was seriously mis- 
quoted. In my original letter, I had stated 
clearly, “In all instances the U.S. flag should be 
displayed on its own right.” You printed it to 
read incorrectly, “In all instances the U.S. Flag 
should be displayed on the right.” Big differ- 
ence there! 

I checked out the e-address you included 
in your response. Paragraph 175, Position and 
Manner of Display, of the referenced United 
States Code reads, “The flag of the United 
States of America, when it is displayed with 
another flag against a wall from crossed shafts, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own right, 
and its staff should be in front of the staff of 
the other flag.” 

In the interest of fairness and accuracy, 
it is hoped that the “Crossfire” section of the 
next edition of North & South will indicate 
that I was misquoted by you or someone on 
your editorial staff on page 92 of the June 
2000 issue. 

Looking beyond some relatively minor 
errors of proofreading and opinion, I must tell 
you, as have so many other readers, that yours 


200 


is a superlative publication. I have recom- 

mended it to my colleagues here as the one 

Civil War magazine to which they should sub- 
scribe. 

—Richard L. Reed, 

Civil War Roundtable of Lakewood, Colorado 


JAPAN AND THE CIVIL WAR 

Thank you for your efforts and the con- 
tinuing improvement in your fine publication. 
As a military officer assigned to Japan, I was 
particularly pleased to see Theodore Savas’ ar- 
ticle in your March issue, “Revere the Emperor, 
Expel the Barbarians” [N&S, vol. 3, #3]. I 
found this account of the little known Naval 
Action at Shimonoseki Straight fascinating. 

Few Americans are aware that the United 
States had formally opened relations with the 
Japanese government prior to the Civil War. 
In fact, the visit of the first Japanese Delega- 
tion to the United States in 1860 spawned a 
minor Japanese craze in the United States. 
Americans were spellbound when they caught 
their first glimpse of the strangely attired Japa- 
nese visitors in the streets of San Francisco, 
New York and Washington, D.C. Harper’s 
Weekly devoted several pages of pictorials to 
their arrival and carried extensive coverage of 
the unique visitors and their meeting with 
President Buchanan. In late 1860, the U.S. 
Mint issued a medal commemorating the 
event. I was able to obtain one of these rare 
medals here in Japan (see photo below). How- 
ever, the love affair with the Japanese and their 
culture was short lived as the domestic events 
leading to the Civil War quickly eclipsed the 
significance of the visit. 

Recently, I had an opportunity to travel 
to the area of the Naval Action at Shimon- 
oseki and I thought your readers might find 
the following few images of interest. As you 
might imagine, the area of the engagement has 
changed significantly since 1863, however, it 
is still possible to interpret the events of that 
fateful July day. (continued on page 93) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


SHORT ROUNDS 
The President and the Paymaster 


A Union Army paymaster once de- 
cided that he’d like to meet the president. 
Having an acquaintance who knew Lin- 
coln, the man prevailed upon his friend 
to make the necessary arrangements, a 
much easier matter then than it would 
be today. At the appointed time, the pay- 
master was taken over to the White 
House by his friend and introduced to 
the president. 

Knowing that nearly everyone who 
met Lincoln usually offered some un- 
wanted advice, the paymaster merely 
shook the presidential hand, saying with 
a smile, “I have no official business with 
you, Mr. President, I only called to pay 
my compliments.” 

“T understand,” replied the presi- 
dent, “and from the complaints of the 
soldiers, I think that is all you do pay.” 


“Sort of a Sentinel” 

While the fighting qualities of the 
Confederate soldier were beyond ques- 
tion, he was generally a little less than 
soldierly about soldiering. The informal 
and individualistic rebels generally ig- 
nored what would today be called the 
“Mickey Mouse” of military life, includ- 
ing respect for rank. Nothing less than a 
full general—and then possibly only 


| Robert E. Lee—was likely to be held in 


awe by the average Southern soldier. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

In mid-1863 the 11th Mississippi 
was transferred to the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, becoming part of Major 
General Henry Heth’s division, just in 
time for Gettysburg and all the hard 
campaigns that followed. In the same di- 
vision there was an Alabama regiment 
(probably the 13th Alabama), the 
commander of which was a stickler for 


SLC SSL SE GF FLT VE SS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


\) Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


the minutia of military life. One day this | 
| soldier replied “Well, if you'll hold on ‘til 


colonel—apparently named Barham— 
was making the rounds of the division’s 
lines in his capacity as field officer of the 
day. As he walked from post to post he 
came upon a rifleman of the 11th Mis- 
sissippi sitting on the ground, quietly 
cleaning his weapon, which he had 
taken to pieces. Stunned, Colonel 
Barham said, “Don’t you know that a 
sentinel, while on duty should always 
keep on his feet?” 

Without looking up, the Mississip- 
pian replied, “That’s the way we used to 
do it when the war first began; but that’s 
played out long ago.” 

Wondering if the man was, indeed, 
the sentry, the colonel asked, “Are you 
the sentinel here?” 

Continuing at his task, the man re- 
plied “Well, I’m a sort of a sentinel.” 


“Well,” shouted the now very angry | 
Colonel Barham, “I’m a sort of officer | 


of the day.” 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Until September of 1861, American sail- 
ors received a twice daily four ounce ra- 
tion of “grog,” a mixture of eighty per- 
cent water and twenty percent whiskey. 

> In 1987 the remains of Confederate Ma- 
jor John D. Walker were stolen from a 
cemetery in Augusta, Georgia, by a teen- 
age student attempting to get into a fra- 
ternity, who was later arrested. 

> Hostilities with Mexico having come to 
an end in the spring of 1848, several 
American officers toured some of the 
natural wonders in the vicinity of Mexico 
City, including a vast cavern in which 
they almost managed to get lost—possi- 
bly forever. This would surely have had 
a significant effect on later history, for 
among them were future Union gener- 
als U.S. Grant, Andrew Porter, Charles P. 
Stone, and Zealous B. Tower, and future 
Confederate generals Richard Anderson, 
Henry H. Sibley, George Crittenden, 
Simon B. Buckner, and Mansfield Lovell. 

> Learning in late 1864 that General 
Braxton Bragg was being assigned to 
command the coast defenses at 
Wilmington, North Carolina, the 
Confederacy’s last port, the Richmond 
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To which, still not looking up, the 


Isort of git my gun together, I'll give you 
a sort of salute.” 


Get Out the Vote! 


Ordinarily, Americans are com- 
mended for voting. Not so for Elisa Ellis 
of Mount Pleasant, Missouri. He at- 
tempted to vote in the election of No- 
vember 8, 1864, but was arrested for his 
efforts. The reason: he was a Confeder- 
ate soldier, and had not taken the oath 
of allegiance to the United States. For 
his offense he was fined $500 ($20,000 
in today’s money) and was to stay in 
prison until he raised the money (source: 
RG153, 001040). 

—Beverly Lowry 


| “Armies Loot, Navies Take Prize.” 


Admiral David Dixon Porter’s el- 
egant little explanation of the different 
ways in which soldiers and sailors ac- 


Examiner editorialized “Goodbye 
Wilmington.” 

> As night began to fall at the Battle of 
Perryville (October 8, 1862), a Union 
colonel bringing his troops into action 
spotted a general and said “I have come 
to your assistance with my brigade, sir,” 
before going on to identify his outfit, 
whereupon Confederate Lieutenant 
General Leonidas Polk replied “There 


Leonidas Polk, Alabama Department 
of Archives and History, Montgomery. 


‘This strange sad war.” 


— Walt Whitman 


quire a little extra on the side, also stands 
as a reminder that during the Civil War 
both the U.S. Navy and the C.S. Navy 
awarded prize money for capturing or 
destroying enemy vessels. 


An ancient practice, prize was essen- | 
tially a legalized form of looting. What- | 


ever was captured had to be divided 


among the personnel of the capturing 
vessels and their commanders according | 


to some very complex rules. Take the of- 
ficial U.S. Navy regulations. 


If the capturing vessel was superior 


in firepower to that which it had taken 
or destroyed, the Navy Pension Fund re- 
ceived half of the adjudicated value of 


the ship and its cargo. Otherwise, all the | 
| The value of the vessel was divided into 


loot went to the crew of the capturing 
vessel. In addition, any ship within sig- 
naling distance of the capture or de- 
struction of the indicated enemy vessel 
also had a right to share in the loot, as 
did the squadron commander, even if 
not present. 


is some mistake about this. You are my 
prisoner.” 
> The first state to abolish slavery was 
Rhode Island, which did so in 1774, two 
years before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
> By some estimates, the two armies that 
clashed for three days at Gettysburg in 
July of 1863 expended about 566 tons 
of ammunition, or roughly twenty-four 
pounds for each casualty on both sides. 
In September of 1862, during Lee’s in- 
vasion of Maryland, a Confederate of- 
ficer told a pro-Southern farmer that his 
fence rails would have to be taken to 
make fires for the troops, to which the 
man replied, “Burn away, that’s what 
rails are for when there’s no other wood 
around.” 
On Sunday, September 7, 1862, as the 
Army of Northern Virginia was march- 
ing through Maryland on the road that 
would ultimately lead it to the epic clash 
at Antietam, Lieutenant General Tho- 
mas J. Jackson—the “Gallant Stone- 
wall”—carefully wrote out a pass for 
himself, so that he could be absent from 
duty for a time in order to attend to 
some more important business—divine 
services. 


> 


> 


CSS Atlanta after its capture at Trent’s Reach, James River, Virginia. Library of Congress 


The exact details of prize were pretty 
intricate, involving specific allocations of 
the take for personnel of various ranks. 


“shares,” based on the presumed value 
of the ship. A “boy” received a half-share, 
a common seaman a whole share, and 
so forth through the enlisted ranks. Of- 
ficers received multiple shares, but the 
captain and squadron commanders re- 
ceived a percentage of the gross, which 
could vary depending upon circum- 
stances but was usually a fifth. This dis- 
parity was not lost upon the sailors. In 
fact, there’s a story that as a gunboat was 
preparing to go into action, a Union na- 
val officer asked a sailor why he was on 
his knees, to which the youthful tar re- 
plied, “Praying, sir, that the enemy’s bul- 
lets may be distributed the same way as 
the prize money, principally among the 
officers.” 

There were several notable instances 
of the officers and men of a ship making 
enormous hauls. 

As a reward for destroying the Con- 
federate ram Albemarle on October 27, 
1864, Lieutenant William Cushing and 
fourteen men were initially awarded 
$80,000, which was raised to $282,857 
in 1872, so that the most junior man in 
the party, a recruit, received $4,019. Like- 
wise, the capture of the CSS Atlanta by 
the USS Weehawken and USS Nahant on 
June 17, 1863, resulted in $350,829.26 in 
prize, so that even the ship’s boys came 
away with more than double their nor- 
mal annual salary. William Tillman, the 
young black cook who, in June of 1861, 
single-handedly recaptured the schooner 


| 
| 
| 
| 


S.J. Waring from a prize crew off the 
Confederate privateer Jeff Davis (in the 
process killing three and capturing 


three), was awarded $6,000 in prize, a | 


sum easily equal to 20 years’ pay for a 
common laborer. 


In the course of the Civil War 1,149 | 


vessels were captured and sent to Admi- 
ralty courts by the Union Navy, which, 
together with money allocated by Con- 
gress for the destruction of certain Con- 
federate warships, resulted prize of 


nearly $25 million being divvied up | 


among the officers and men of the cap- 
turing vessels. 


Although the practice survived in 


the Royal Navy until after World War II, 
the U.S. Navy abandoned the awarding 
of prize money shortly after the Span- 
ish-American War, apparently much to 
the regret of many old salts who recalled 
their wartime windfalls. 


Orders are Orders 


In May 1862, Major General George | 


B. McClellan, the general-in-chief, or- 
dered several regiments stationed in the 


Shenandoah Valley to march to the vi- | 


cinity of Fredericksburg in order to sup- 
port the Army of the Potomac, then en- 
gaged in the opening stages of the 
Peninsular Campaign. Thinking to use 


| the march as a means of toughening up 
| the troops, McClellan issued instructions 


that they were to make the one hundred 
and twenty-mile march carrying their 
knapsacks, rather than loading them on 
company wagons. 

Colonel Charles Candy of the 66th 
Ohio thought this a rather onerous bur- 
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den on his men. However, since orders 
were orders, he specified that during the 
march his men were to carry their knap- 
sacks. 

But he also instructed them to tie 
their blankets, spare clothing, and mis- 
cellaneous gear in their rubber ponchos, 
which he ordered to be stored in the com- 
pany wagons. So the troops marched to 
Fredericksburg bearing their knapsacks, 
but not exactly in the way McClellan had 
envisioned it. 


“Thanks, But No Thanks!” 


In a war in which politicking and 
lobbying for promotions was something 
of a high art on both sides, it is rather 
surprising to discover that a number of 
officers actually declined promotions to 
generalships, among them the four offic- 
ers listed below. 

Union Colonel Henry Brown de- 
clined a promotion to brigadier general 
on September 28, 1861. 

Confederate Lieutenant Colonel 
Julius A. de Lagnel, an artilleryman, was 
offered a brigadier generalship on April 
15, 1862, but declined the honor in or- 
der to serve in the Ordnance Bureau. 

Thomas A. Morris was commis- 
sioned a brigadier general by the State of 
Indiana in April of 1861. In this capacity 
he commanded a brigade during Major 
General George B. McClellan’s West Vir- 
ginia Campaign later that same year. 
Shortly afterwards the brigade was mus- 
tered out of the service. Morris received 
no further assignments until September 
of 1862. At that time he was offered a 
commission as brigadier general of U.S. 
Volunteers. Apparently piqued at having 
been overlooked for so long, he declined. 

Union Major James St. Clair 
Morton, an engineer, promoted to briga- 
dier general in April of 1863, served in 
that rank as chief engineer in the Army 
of the Cumberland. Shortly after the 
Battle of Chickamauga, where he earned 
a brevet for gallantry, he resigned his 
generalcy and reverted to his Regular 
Army rank, major, in which grade he was 
killed in action at Petersburg on June 18, 
1864, while serving as chief engineer to 
the Ninth Corps. 


Friendly Fire 

Private William Gray of the 49th II- 
linois deserted his regiment at St. Louis, 
was arrested two months later, and was 
court-martialed in May 1865. The regi- 


mental surgeon testified for the defense: 
“His eyesight is not good... he is always 
willing to go into a fight, but was not al- 
lowed to, for fear he would shoot some 
of our own men. He should never have 
been received into the service.” 

Gray was convicted of the lesser of- 
fense of being AWOL and was to receive 
no pay during his absence. He was also 
sent back to duty! Fortunately, for friend 
and foe alike, the shooting was over in 
May of 1865. —Tom Lowry 


CLIPPING SERVICE 
The “Fighting 69th” Elects an 
Officer 


During the Civil War it was not un- 
usual on both sides for regimental offic- 
ers to be chosen by election. In January 
of 1862 the men of New York’s famous 
“Fighting 69th,” the core about which the 
“Trish Brigade” was formed, conducted 
such an election for a new lieutenant 
colonel, which was duly reported in the 
press. 


Che New York Herald 


The Sixty-Ninth Regiment 

New York State Militia 
NEw YORK, TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 1862. 
On Friday evening the 24th instant, the 
armory of this gallant regiment was the 
scene of more than usual excitement. An 
election was to be held for Lieutenant 
Colonel, and a full attendance of the of- 
ficers belonging to it were present. Briga- 
dier General Ewen, commanding the 
Fourth brigade [New York Militia], pre- 
sided. About half-past seven o’clock the 
polls were opened. A very just compli- 
ment was paid to Major Bagley before the 
voting commenced. 

The senior Captain, John Breslin, 
arose, and addressing General Ewen, said 
that inasmuch as Major Bagley had posi- 
tively refused to allow his name to be pro- 
posed for Lieutenant Colonel, though ac- 
cording to his rank and position it was 
due to him, the officers were anxious to 
show him the highest esteem in which he 
was held by them and the members of 
the regiment; that they asked of the Gen- 
eral, through him (Captain Breslin), that 
before they proceeded to an election, and 
if not out of ordinary routine of the 
meeting that he would put the following 
resolution: — 
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Resolved, That the officers of the 
Sixty-ninth regiment offer to Major 
Bagley their sincere thanks for the in- 
terest which he has always displayed in 
the welfare of the regiment; and under- 
standing from him that he would most 
positively decline being a candidate for 
the position of Lieutenant Colonel, they 
cannot help expressing their regret, and 
also of conveying to him how much con- 
fidence and respect they entertain for 
him; the exertions he made, and the en- 
ergy displayed in providing for the regi- 
ment while in the service of the United 
States in Washington and Virginia merit 
their warmest thanks, and they beg that 
he will accept them in the sincere man- 
ner that they are offered. 

This was seconded by Lieutenant P. 
Duffy, and when General Ewen put it to 
the meeting the enthusiastic manner in 
which it was received showed that the 
officers meant what it conveyed. 

They then proceeded with the elec- 
tion. As each officer's name was called 
his ballot was deposited. The teller then 
proceeded to canvas the result, and Ri- 
chard O’Gorman, Esq., having received 
the unanimous vote, was declared the 
choice of the regiment. 

General Ewen, in announcing the 
result of the ballot, observed, that he felt 
proud of the choice of the regiment. He 
had been at many elections for officers, 
but such a unanimity of felling he had 
never before seen—the choice of the 
gentleman they had made for Lieuten- 
ant Colonel was an honor to them. He 
congratulated the regiment that Mr. 
O’Gorman would not only reflect credit 
and honor on the Sixty-ninth, but on 
the whole division. He congratulated 
himself on having such an officer in his 
brigade. He was the kind of man on 
whom they could depend. “And that 
now, when, my friends, the noble and 
gallant Colonel Corcoran, your honored 
and beloved commander, is a prisoner 
in the hands of the foe, you could not 
by any possibility have selected a man 
who would aid and prepare you to 
maintain the high credit and renown 
which your deeds have won for you 
from the whole country better than he, 
and therefore I with much pleasure de- 
clare Richard O’Gorman the legally 
elected Lieutenant Colonel of the Sixty- 
ninth regiment by the unanimous vote 
of its officers. 


Surgeon Johnston moved, and Lieut. 
Boyle seconded, that the thanks of the 
officers of the board be tendered to 
Brigadier General Ewen for the manner 
in which he presided at the election, and 
also to express how much they felt in- 
debted to him for many acts of kindness 
which the regiment has received at his 
hands since its formation. 

This resolution was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm and carried 
unanimously. 

— Courtesy of the Archives, 


69th Regiment 
PROFILE 


Army Officer Loyalties in 1861 
The United States Army had 1,080 
officers on active duty at the onset of the 
“Secession Winter” in December of 1860. 
Naturally, these officers came from all 
sections of the country. (See Table #1) 
Although Southerners were slightly 
overrepresented in the officer corps in 
terms of overall national population, the 
disproportion was not great. Southern- 
ers were, however, very overrepresented 
among officers commissioned directly 
from civil life. Interestingly, although 
West Point was widely viewed, then and 
now, as a bastion of Southerners, men 
from below the Mason-Dixon line were 
actually more likely to have been com- 
missioned from civil life than after pass- 
ing through the Military Academy. The 
ratio of officers who received their com- 
missions from West Point to those ap- 
pointed directly from civil life was 3.8:1 
for Northerners but only 2.5:1 for South- 
erners. This appears to have been due to 
a lack of educational opportunity in the 
South, where, in contrast to the North, 
most states lacked a public school sys- 
tem. About forty percent of Northern 
graduates of West Point ranked in the top 
quarter of their class, as against only 
twenty-five percent of their Southern 
brethren, while about twenty-three per- 
cent of Southern graduates ranked in the 
bottom quarter of their class, as against 
only six percent of Northerners. The 
academy had a fifty-five percent drop- 
out rate, and it appears that Southerners 
dropped out in great numbers. In the 
ante bellum period it was not unusual for 
a cadet, whether of Southern or North- 
ern origins, who had washed out to se- 
cure a direct commission through politi- 
calinfluence. (continued on page 85) 
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“The framers of our Constitution never exhausted so much 


labor, wisdom, and forbearance in its formation, and 


surrounded it with so many guards and securities, if it was 


intended to be broken by every member of the Confederacy 


at will. It was intended for ‘perpetual union,’ so expressed in 


the preamble, and for the establishment of a government, 


not a compact,which can only be dissolved by revolution, or 


the consent of all the people in convention assembled.” 
Robert E. Lee to his son, 23 January, 1861 


efferson Davis opened the 

preface to his exhaustive (and 

exhausting ) study of The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment with a clear statement of 
purpose: 


The object of this work has been 
from historical data to show that the 
Southern States had rightfully the 
power to withdraw from a Union 
into which they had, as sovereign 
communities, voluntarily entered; 
that the denial of that right was a 
violation of the letter and spirit of 
the compact between the States; and 
that the war waged by the Federal 
Government against the seceding 
States was in disregard of the limi- 
tations of the Constitution, and de- 
structive of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence.’ 


Davis defended his interpretation of the 
sovereignty of Southern states through 
some two hundred pages of argument. 
Then, rather abruptly, he began to dis- 
cuss the Civil War. Because Davis moved 
back and forth across chronology to 
build his case, not every reader will no- 
tice that he skipped one vital chapter: an 
account of why those Southern states 
actually seceded. 

Anticipating some criticism, Davis 
explained that “to whatever extent the 
question of slavery may have served as 
an occasion, it was far from being the 
cause of the conflict.’* Measuring Davis’ 


Overleaf: Confederate batteries fire 
on Fort Sumter, April 12, 1861. 
Library of Congress 


opinion against the declaration of causes 
adopted by South Carolina, the first state 
to secede, raises significant doubts. South 
Carolina divided its declaration nearly in 
half, using the first section for a statement 
of the compact theory of the United 
States. The Declaration of Independence 
had established the sovereignty of the 
individual states, maintained through 
the Articles of Confederation and the 
adoption of the federal Constitution. 
The Declaration of Independence had 
further asserted that when any “govern- 
ment becomes destructive of the ends 
for which it was established, it is the 
right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government.” Fi- 
nally, South Carolina charged that un- 
der the law of compact when one party 
ceases to perform its part the other is 
released from any obligation to main- 
tain the agreement. 

Evidence cited by South Carolina 
for the failure of other states to perform 
their duties under the constitutional 
compact consisted of refusal to return 
fugitive slaves, referred to in the Con- 
stitution as persons “held to service or 
labor.” Northerners “have encouraged 
and assisted thousands of our slaves to 
leave their homes; and those who re- 
main, have been incited by emissaries, 
books, and pictures, to servile insurrec- 


tion.” Finally, Northerners had elected 
to the office of president a man commit- 
ted to the “belief that Slavery is in the 
course of ultimate extinction.” Once such 
a man is inaugurated, “Slaveholding 
States will no longer have the power of 
self-government, or self-protection, and 
the Federal Government will have be- 
come their enemy.”? As other Southern 
states joined in secession, their arguments 
followed those of South Carolina. 
Secessionists clearly expressed their 
intention to act because they perceived 


| that the election of Abraham Lincoln rep- 


resented a threat to slavery. After the Civil 
War, Southerners frequently backed away 
from such facts of secession to argue that 
the conflict was based upon vague and 
unspecified violations of state rights. 
However, nobody reading debates before 
secession, ordinances of secession, dec- 
larations of causes, and other contempo- 
rary documents need have any confusion 
about why Southerners picked that time 
to withdraw from the Union. 

Alabama began its ordinance by de- 
claring that “the election of Abraham 
Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin ... by a 
sectional party avowedly hostile to the 
domestic institutions and to the peace 
and security of the people of the State of 
Alabama, preceded by many and danger- 
ous infractions of the Constitution of the 
United States by many of the States and 
people of the Northern section, is a po- 
litical wrong of so insulting and menac- 
ing a character as to justify the people of 
the State of Alabama in the adoption of 
prompt and decided measures for their 
future peace and security ...”4 

States seceding after the commence- 
ment of war sometimes took a different 
tone. Tennessee adopted a “Declaration 
of Independence” and secession ordi- 


For Jefferson Davis the abuse of federal 


power occured when “the sacred 


Declaration of Independence had been 
invoked to maintain the position of the 


equality of the races.” 
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nance combined, “waiving any expres- 
sion of opinion as to the abstract doc- 
trine of secession, but asserting the right, 
as a free and independent people, to al- 
ter, reform, or abolish our form of gov- 
ernment in such manner as we think 
proper...” Tennesseeans stumbled, quite 
inadvertently, into agreement with Lin- 
coln that they possessed a right of revo- 
lution—or at least a right to attempt one. 

Did Jefferson Davis honestly believe 
that Southern states could simply “dis- 
solve” the United States by unilateral ac- 
tion? Or did he adopt the principle that 
such a right existed for political advan- 
tage in organizing the Confederate gov- 
ernment? In his farewell address to the 
Senate in January 1861, Davis reminded 
his colleagues that he had “for many years 
advocated, as an essential attribute of 
State sovereignty, the right of a State to 
secede from the Union.” Nullification and 
secession, he argued, were “antagonistic 
principles,” one designed to maintain the 
Union, the other the remedy for an un- 
justifiable abuse of federal power. That 
abuse, he argued, occurred when “the sa- 
cred Declaration of Independence has 
been invoked to maintain the position of 
the equality of the races.”® 

In his Inaugural Address, delivered 
within the month, Davis based his argu- 
ment justifying the new government on 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
called attention to the Constitution of his 
new government “differing only from 
that of our fathers in so far as it is ex- 
planatory of their well-known intent.” 
That Constitution, however, in final 
form, contained no provision permitting 
secession from the Confederacy. The con- 
vention had tabled a proposal that “the 
right of secession of any State from this 
Confederacy is expressly admitted, to be 


exercised by any State according to its 
pleasure.” Moreover, the convention re- 
jected a proposal to insert language guar- 
anteeing both an equitable division of 
public property and an obligation to as- 
sume a fair share of the public debt when- 
ever any state withdrew from the new 
government.8 

Under the circumstances, Davis 
should have carefully read Lincoln’s In- 
augural Address. Lincoln quoted and re- 
affirmed an earlier speech: “I have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the 
States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no incli- 
nation to do so.” His personal pledge was 
embodied as well in the Republican party 
platform affirming “the maintenance in- 
violate of the rights of the States, and es- 
pecially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively.” The Constitution provided for the 
return of any “person held to service or 
labor,’ something Lincoln pledged to en- 
force. As for peaceful secession, “one 
party to a contract may violate it—break 
it, so to speak; but does it not require all 
to lawfully rescind it?” Therefore, “no 
State, upon its own mere motion, can 
lawfully get out of the Union,—that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are le- 
gally void; and that acts of violence, 
within any State or States, against the au- 
thority of the United States are insurrec- 
tionary or revolutionary, according to cir- 
cumstances.” In Lincoln’s view, “the 
Union is unbroken,” and he intended to 
enforce the laws of that Union in every 
state. ° 

Only at the close of the address did 
Lincoln offer conciliatory words to Davis 
and his rebel colleagues. At the sugges- 
tion of Secretary of State William H. 
Seward, he inserted an appeal to “the bet- 
ter angels of our nature.””!9 Perhaps this 
somewhat rhetorical conclusion to a 
tightly reasoned defense of Lincoln’s po- 
sition implied a weakness that did not in- 
here in Lincoln’s Unionism. Those who 
so misread the Inaugural Address headed 
toward disaster. 


For Abraham Lincoln the 
conflict was a struggle “to afford 
all an unfettered start, and a fair 
chance, in the race of life.” 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Cockades of palmetto fronds 
were worn as emblems of 
secession sentiment. 


In fact there were at least two inter- 
nal threats to Lincoln’s position. He re- 
quired unity of determination from a 
Northern population that included 
many who had not voted for him. In ad- 
dition, Horace Greeley, the most influ- 
ential Republican editor in the nation, 
had already advocated that the rebellious 
states be allowed to depart in peace. 
Greeley’s position, not influential in his 
own party, would find a warmer re- 
sponse among Lincoln’s Democratic op- 
ponents. Throughout the Civil War, 
Confederate hopes hinged on a sturdy 
resistance that would ultimately con- 
vince Northerners that maintaining the 
Union was not worth the price. Confed- 
erates had a greater stake in wartime vic- 
tory than did the North. 

The Confederacy was built upon 
the defense of slavery. A majority of 
Northerners had determined to follow 
the Republican platform in opposition 
to the extension of slavery into the ter- 
ritories, but the North held a sizable mi- 
nority who opposed that plank, and 
even Republicans might waver if war de- 
manded the sacrifice of white lives to 
free blacks. Confederate hopes for ac- 
quiescence in secession rested upon be- 
lief that Northerners were limited in 
their opposition to slavery. Confederates 
determined to maintain and to extend 
slavery could overwhelm public opinion 
in the North, which was less committed 
to the position of Lincoln and the ma- 
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jority of the Republican party. Confed- 
erates also anticipated Southern una- 
nimity. At the time of Lincoln’s inaugu- 
ration, Confederates expected support 
from fifteen slaveholding states. Confed- 
erates counted upon Southern unity 
overcoming Northern disunity. Had the 
Civil War begun over an issue 
involving slavery, the outcome 
might have been far different. 

Fort Sumter changed the 
equation. “In your hands, my 
dissatisfied fellow countrymen, 
and not in mine, is the momen- 
tous issue of civil war,” Lincoln 
had said.!! His skill in transfer- 
ring the decision of peace or 
war to the Confederates in- 
duced Davis to order the firing 
of the first shot. Davis expected 
the entire slaveholding South to 
rally to the Confederate cause; 
instead the upper South split its 
allegiance. In terms of argu- 
ment, Davis now had to present 
a case that he had previously 
considered self-evident. 

He began with an assertion 
that Lincoln’s call for troops af- 
ter Sumter fell was a “declara- 
tion of war made against this 
Confederacy,” set out a compact 
theory of federal government, 
denounced Lincoln for believ- 
ing that “the majority shall gov- 
ern, then hurried to the slavery 
issue. “African slaves,” asserted 
Davis, “under the mild and ge- 
nial climate of the Southern 
States and the increasing care and atten- 
tion for the well-being and comfort of 
the laboring class ... had augmented in 
number from about 600,000, at the date 
of the adoption of the constitutional 
compact, to upward of 4,000,000. In 
moral and social condition they had been 
elevated from brutal savages into docile, 
intelligent, and civilized agricultural la- 
borers, and supplied not only with 
bodily comforts but with careful reli- 
gious instruction.” Nonetheless, a politi- 
cal party had emerged “with the avowed 
object of using its power for the total 
exclusion of the slave States from all par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the public 
domain acquired by all the States in 
common ... of surrounding them en- 
tirely by States in which slavery should 
be prohibited; of thus rendering the 
property in slaves so insecure as to be 
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comparatively worthless, and thereby 
annihilating in effect property worth 
thousands of millions of dollars.” !* 
What alleged violations of state 
rights had Southerners denounced while 
agitating for secession? Essentially, two. 


The passage of Personal Liberty Laws by 
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The ceremonial signing of the Order of 
Secession took place at Secession Hall, 
Charleston, on December 20, 1860. 


some Northern states undermined the 
right of slaveholders to recover fugitive 
slaves. Also, slaveholders were denied the 
right to transport their human property 
into certain territories. Both were inter- 
preted as threats to the long-term sur- 
vival of slavery. In responding to such 
threats, Davis and other Southern lead- 
ers were consistent in their defense of 
slavery but not in defense of state rights. 
They insisted on the supremacy of fed- 
eral Fugitive Slave Law over Personal 
Liberty defenses erected by individual 
states. Also, they supported the Dred 
Scott decision, which overrode state and 
territorial laws excluding slavery. North- 
erners were offended by demands for af- 
firmative federal protection of slavery. 
In his message to a special session of 
Congress on July 4, 1861, Lincoln ad- 
dressed the issue of whether the present 
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conflict was secession or rebellion. On 
this hinged the further issue of treason. 
The compact theory he dismissed as an 
“ingenious sophism” or “rebellion thus 
sugar-coated.” He argued that none of the 
seceded states had ever existed as a state 
outside of the Union, which had come 
into being when the Declaration 
of Independence asserted that 
the “United Colonies” declared 
themselves “Free and Indepen- 
dent States.” Only Texas had 
ever possessed sovereignty and 
had abandoned it to enter the 
Union. States retained rights, 
Lincoln asserted, but not the 
right to destroy the Union. 
Other arguments followed, 
leading to a statement that the 
conflict was a struggle “to el- 
evate the condition of men—to 
lift artificial weights from all 
shoulders—to clear the paths of 
laudable pursuits for all—to af- 
ford all an unfettered start, and 
a fair chance, in the race of life.” 
To those concerned about his 
action after suppressing the re- 
bellion, Lincoln answered that 
he expected to “have no differ- 
ent understanding of the pow- 
ers, and duties of the Federal 
government, relatively to the 
rights of the States, and the 
people, under the Constitution, 
than that expressed in the in- 
augural address.”!4 

In his assault upon the 
compact theory, Lincoln did not 
even allude to the institution of slavery. 
At that point in the war, Lincoln was ever 
conscious of the border states and the im- 
portance of maintaining their loyalty— 
or at least their neutrality. In the Con- 
federacy, on the other hand, the 
importance of maintaining unity among 
slaveholding states brought shrill re- 
minders of the peril to slavery repre- 
sented by Republican rule. 

Halfway through the conflict, the 
nature of the war changed. Lincoln’s de- 
cision to issue the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation transformed a war for the 
Union into a war with a dual purpose. 
In that sense, Davis’ nightmare had be- 
come reality. His warnings about sinis- 
ter Republican designs to destroy the in- 
stitution of slavery seemed more 
prescient. In answer to critics, Lincoln 
asserted that he was “naturally anti-sla- 
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very” but never believed that he could 
act upon his beliefs as president until 
any effort to save slavery would cause 
“the wreck of government, country, and 
Constitution all together.” Only then 
could he issue the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. He claimed no special wis- 
dom. “I claim not to have con- 
trolled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me.”!4 

In his final message to Con- 
gress, President James Buchanan, 
whose weakness had contributed 
to the crisis, although denying 
that the federal government could 
take action to prevent secession, 
nonetheless rejected the compact 
theory of peaceful dissolution. 
The Union “was intended to be 
perpetual, and not to be annulled 
at the pleasure of any one of the 
contracting parties.” In Buchan- 
an’s opinion, “secession is neither 
more nor less than revolution.” !° 

“Secession is nothing but 
revolution,” echoed Robert E. Lee, who 
could “anticipate no greater calamity for 
the country than a dissolution of the 
Union.” The Constitution established a 
government, “not a compact, which can 
only be dissolved by revolution, or the 
consent of all the people in convention 
assembled.” With a sad heart, Lee pre- 
pared to return “to my native State, and 
share the miseries of my people, and 
save in defense will draw my sword on 
none.”!® Lee was by no means unusual 
among Southerners in believing that 
secession was revolutionary. Many ar- 
dent Confederates believed exactly the 
same thing and expected war to follow. 
Lee differed only in deploring the pros- 
pect of war. 

Was peaceful separation a valid op- 
tion during the secession winter? Both 
Northern and Southern leaders had re- 
jected compromise efforts designed to 
avert armed conflict. Some indicated 
that they preferred a military solution 
to the crisis. Despite the use of com- 
pact theory in South Carolina and else- 
where to justify peaceful secession, 
many rebels affirmed that separation 
was revolution and prepared for battle. 

Understanding the compact con- 
cept and applying it to secession are two 
different matters. If marriage is consid- 
ered a compact, it is quite another mat- 
ter to assert the right of either party 
without the concurrence of the partner 
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to declare its abrogation or dissolution 
and to depart with any property seized. 
By 1860, the compact theory, however 
valid in the early years of the American 
republic, appealed almost exclusively to 
those who intended to protect and ex- 
tend slavery. James G. Randall, analyz- 


Alexander Stevens (left): “Our new 


government's]... corner-stone rests upon the 
great truth, that the negro is not equal to 


the white man...” 


James Buchanan (right): the Union “was 


intended to be perpetual.” 


ing Constitutional Problems Under Lin- 
coln, dismissed secession as an “extra- 
constitutional” matter on the grounds 
that although the arguments were 
couched in constitutional terms, “the 
real springs of action were social and 
economic.” Randall’s purpose was to 
“penetrate through the statements, writ- 
ings, and arguments of political leaders 
to the broad human purposes which 
they were seeking to accomplish.” 
Lincoln’s strength “was not so much his 
belief in the unconstitutionality of se- 
cession as it was in his fundamental con- 
viction that the Union was bound up 
with the welfare of the country.”!” 

The compact theory as justification 
for secession in December 1860 was not 
refuted until the guns fell silent in 1865. 
More than 600,000 men had died to settle 
that issue. By then secession had perished, 
the Union had become a nation, and 
emancipation had destroyed slavery. 
Constitutional theories are no stronger 
than the authority of the courts that up- 
hold them or the armies that fight to de- 
fend them. Northerners fought because 
rebels had fired on their flag; Southern- 
ers because the North had brought war 
to their homeland. In the aftermath of 
defeat, some Southerners returned to the 
compact theory to justify that war. 

In the springtime of secession, Vice 
President Alexander H. Stephens had 
praised the new Confederate constitution 


which “has put at rest, forever, all the agi- 
tating questions relating to our peculiar 
institution—African slavery as it exists 
amongst us—the proper status of the 
negro in our form of civilization.” Tho- 
mas Jefferson and other leading states- 
men of the early republic believed that 
slavery was “wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, and politically.” 
Stephens insisted that such ideas 
“tested upon the assumption of 
the equality of races. This was an 
error.... Our new government is 
founded upon exactly the oppo- 
site idea; ... its corner-stone rests 
upon the great truth, that the 
negro is not equal to the white 
man; that slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natu- 
ral and normal condition.”!8 Af- 
ter the war, Stephens wrote an ex- 
tensive defense of the right of 
secession, “the cause of Constitu- 
tional Liberty everywhere,” in 
which slavery “was of infinitely 
less importance ... than the recognition 
of this great principle.” To the postwar 
Stephens, slavery was “but a drop in the 
ocean” among other issues.!? He omit- 
ted mention of his celebrated cornerstone 
speech, incessantly quoted in the North 
during the war. Stephens began to trans- 
form the “Lost Cause” into something 
quite different from what had motivated 
secessionists. 

A nation cursed with the institution 
of slavery could not accept Stephens’ 
simple constitutional explanation for that 
bloody conflict. In his Second Inaugural 
Address, Lincoln confirmed that slavery 
was “somehow, the cause of the war.” 
Both South and North “deprecated war; 
but one of them would make war rather 
than let the nation survive; and the other 
would accept war rather than let it per- 
ish. And the war came.””? To what extent 
the election of Lincoln in 1860, when 
Democrats still controlled both Houses 
of Congress and the Supreme Court, rep- 
resented an immediate menace to the in- 
stitution of slavery remains the subject 
of debate based upon conjecture rather 
than fact. 

Governor Joseph E. Brown of Geor- 
gia had believed that “submission” to 
Lincoln’s presidency would lead to “the 
total abolition of slavery, and the utter 
ruin of the South, in less than twenty- 
five years.””} In hindsight, who could dis- 
agree with Governor Brown? At the time 
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The First Battle of 


July 27th ~ 29th, 1864. 
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Ulysses S. Grant, Winfield S.Hancock, 
and Philip H. Sheridan—names that 
represent some of the most successful 
military leadership of the Civil War. 
Put the three together into a single 
campaign and the prospects of a 
Federal “dream team” seems over- 
whelming. Such a grouping of 
command did occur in the summer of 
1864 and the results were anything 
but noteworthy. 


Petersburg—historians call the engagement the First 

Battle of Deep Bottom—casts these three Union he- 
roes ina different light. Hancock and Sheridan appear cautious 
and fearful, twice in two days squandering chances for victory. 
Even Grant fails to exercise competent leadership. How was it 
that these three paragons of Union aggressiveness mismanaged 
a marvelous opportunity to defeat a portion of Lee’s army and 
march into Richmond? 

On assuming command of the United States armies in 
March 1864, Grant established headquarters with the Army of 
the Potomac, commanded by George G. Meade. He set as his 
objectives the destruction of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
and the capture of Richmond. Grant launched his campaign in 
May, but stalemates and heavy casualties at the Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania and Cold Harbor dashed the prospects for swift 
and decisive victory. In mid-June, Grant crossed to the south 
side of the James River and struck for Petersburg, a critical rail 
center twenty-six miles below of the Con- 
federate capital, intending to sever Lee’s 
supply line and force him to abandon 
Richmond. After four days of fight- 
ing, Grant once again found him- 
self stalemated. Thwarted, he ini- 
tiated a siege. 

On June 19th, Grant recon- 
noitered the James River for a site 
to establish a bridgehead on the 
northern bank. He found what — 
he wanted at Deep Bottom. The ‘ 
place was named for a narrow 
spot in the James where fast-mov- 
ing currents had scoured a deep 
channel. High bluffs on the northern ™ 
bank provided ideal defense against Con- 
federate infantry assaults and rebel naval for- 
ays toward Deep Bottom and nearby Bermuda Hundred.! 

Grant placed Major General Benjamin F, Butler in charge 
of the operation to secure Deep Bottom. Butler in turn gave 
the assignment to an experienced brigade commander, Briga- 
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A N OBSCURE BATTLE DURING THE SIEGE of 


dier General Robert Foster. On the night of June 20th, Foster 
took 2,000 men north of the James, fortified the bluff at Deep 
Bottom, and constructed a pontoon bridge downriver to con- 
nect the garrison to Bermuda Hundred. Lee urged his local com- 
manders to drive the Federals back across the river, but they 
demurred, feeling that Foster’s position was too strong. Lee let 
the matter rest, as Foster showed no intention of advancing on 
Richmond, and because Grant had initiated operations at Pe- 
tersburg aimed at cutting more of the rebel supply lines. Lee 
blocked Grant’s effort against Petersburg’s railroads and then 
countered by attempting to blockade the James below Grant’s 
supply base at City Point. Later in June, Lee ordered Major Gen- 
eral Richard S. Ewell, newly appointed to command the De- 
partment of Richmond, to sink Union supply ships with artil- 
lery and floating mines, called “torpedoes.” For the next two 
weeks, Col. Thomas H. Carter, commander of the Confederate 
II Corps artillery, staged a series of ambushes along the river 
between Deep Bottom and Malvern Hill. On July 16th, Carter 
placed a Confederate battery at Tilghman’s Gate, located half a 
mile northeast of Deep Bottom, at the northern end of Curle’s 
Neck and separated from Deep Bottom by Bailey’s Creek and 
Four Mile Creek. Early that morning, Grant visited Deep Bot- 
tom as part of a tour of the Army of the James’ positions and 
was driven away by Carter’s Rockbridge Artillery. 

The shelling at Deep Bottom persuaded Grant that Carter 
threatened the Union hold on the James River. Foster lacked 
the manpower to stop Carter, so on July 23rd, Grant dispatched 
Col. Leonard D.H. Currie’s XIX Corps brigade, fresh from Loui- 
siana, to Curle’s Neck. Currie established a picket line at 
Tilghman’s Gate, closing the place to Carter and preventing him 
from shelling Deep Bottom or the James River traffic. 

Grant’s second bridgehead north of the river worried Lee, 
as it seemed to portend a Union thrust toward Richmond. Early 
on July 23rd he ordered Major General Joseph B. Kershaw to 
take his division (then at Petersburg) and drive the Federals 
from their bridgeheads. Kershaw started right away and made 
good time, crossing the James in the afternoon and camping 
near Chaffin’s Bluff at 6:00 p.m. His 4200-man force included 
800 soldiers from Colonel James P. Simms’ (formerly Bryan’s) 
Georgia Brigade, 700 soldiers from Brigadier General Ben- 
jamin Humphreys’ Mississippi Brigade, 1000 men from 
Brigadier General William T. Wofford’s Georgia Brigade, 
and 1700 men from Colonel John W. Henagan’s (formerly 
Kershaw’s) South Carolina Brigade. He initially moved 

his men to the high ground along New Market Road just 
north of Deep Bottom known as New Market Heights.? 
Before daylight on July 25th, Kershaw detached 
Henegan’s brigade and sent it across Bailey’s Creek to 
attack the Union pickets at Tilghman’s Gate. Henegan 
drove them back into their redoubt on Curle’s Neck. 


Joseph Brevard Kershaw was born in Camden, SC, on 
January 5, 1822. A prewar lawyer and politician, he became 
colonel of the 2nd SC Infantry at the start of the war, and was 
subsequently promoted to brigadier general (1862) and major 
general (1864). US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Overleaf: The upper pontoon bridge across the James River 
connecting the Union bridgehead with the south bank. 
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“Go home, you red devils,” the South Carolinians shouted at 
the fleeing Federals, who wore zouave uniforms of red trou- 
sers and blue blouses.* 

The Union high command considered it essential to re- 
gain Tilghman’s Gate. Late that morning, Foster sent the 10th 
Connecticut’s sharpshooters and the 11th 
Maine’s skirmishers to Curle’s Neck. They ad- 
vanced under a sweltering sun through woods 
along Bailey’s Creek, fighting Indian style be- 
hind trees and brush. Cannons on Union gun- 
boats and land-bound pieces of the Ist Con- 
necticut Light Artillery pounded the 
Confederate earthworks. When the fighting 
ended on July 26th, the Confederates still held 
Tilghman’s Gate. Foster’s two regiments, how- 
ever, occupied nearby woods along Bailey’s 
Creek sufficiently close to the Gate to command 
it with their rifles.° 

On July 25th, Grant ordered Hancock to 
drive Kershaw from New Market Heights with 
24,500 soldiers from his own II Corps, Major 
General August Kautz’s cavalry division from 
the Army of the James, and two divisions from 
Sheridan’s cavalry corps from the Army of the Potomac. 
Hancock was to advance to Deep Bottom from Petersburg and, 
moving northwest toward Richmond from Deep Bottom, 
threaten the Confederate garrison at Chaffin’s Bluff, penning 
them in their earthworks. Once Hancock had accomplished his 
mission, Sheridan was to ride northeastward from Curle’s Neck 
to Bottom’s Bridge, cross the Chickahominy at that point, and 
proceed to the Virginia Central Railroad north of Richmond 
and destroy this important Confederate supply line, including 
the railroad bridges over the Chickahominy and the railroad as 
near Richmond as possible. From there the cavalry was to ride 
north as far as the South Anna destroying the railroad as it went, 
unless driven off sooner. With the Confederate infantry held in 
check by Hancock, Sheridan could safely return to the Army of 
the Potomac by again crossing the Chickahominy at Bottom’s 
Bridge and riding back to Deep Bottom. Grant saw a faint pos- 
sibility for larger gains. Sheridan might dash into Richmond, 
opening the way for Hancock to occupy the Confederate capi- 
tal, but it was a long shot and apparently Grant did not believe 
this would happen.® 

Grant’s plan had serious flaws. Characteristically, he de- 
cided quickly and boldly without regard for the enemy’s 
strength or goals. He also made no investigation of the forces 
or terrain north of the James. When Butler warned that large 
numbers of Confederates were in his front there, Grant noted 
on the telegram: “The above dispatch just received. It indicates 
a nervousness about any force going to the N[orth].”’ 

Union success depended on quick deployment, light resis- 
tance from opposing Confederates, and above all, skillful 
generalship by Hancock and Sheridan. Sheridan had already 
exercised independent command by directing a large raid 
against Richmond during the Overland Campaign, but in this 
raid and in his other campaigns, he had always fought weaker 
enemy forces. It remained to be seen how he would react against 
large numbers of Confederate infantry. This was Hancock's first 
operation apart from the Potomac army, however. He was not 


Robert Sanford 
Foster commanded 


the Union bridge- 
head at Deep Bottom 


in the best condition for such responsibility. He had been 
wounded in the groin at Gettysburg and the injury had never 
fully healed. His health was not good and he was understand- 
ably nervous, since only two months before Grant had ordered 
him to attack the Confederates across a river and A.P. Hill’s 
corps had swarmed all over his isolated Hf Corps 
and he had been lucky to escape back across 
the Po River. More recently, while Hancock had 
been absent because of his wound, his beloved 
II Corps had received a bloody repulse during 
an attack against the Confederate rail lines be- 
low Petersburg at the Jerusalem Plank Road. The 
twin concepts of duty and honor guided 
. Hancock’s professional life. His honor, that is 
© his reputation, meant everything to Hancock. 
= A severe defeat in an independent command 
= was unthinkable. 

Success also depended on the quality of 
Union troops employed. At the beginning of the 
Overland Campaign, the II Corps was arguably 
the best corps in the Army of the Potomac. 
Grant’s spring battles, however, had subtracted 
from its ranks nearly 17,000 officers and men, 
including more than twenty brigade commanders and nearly 
one hundred regimental commanders. Now the outfit was near 
collapse, its soldiers discouraged and their combat efficiency 
poor. The cavalry was in better shape. Morale in Sheridan’s two 
divisions—those of Brigadier Generals Alfred T.A. Torbert and 
David McM. Gregg—was excellent. And while Kautz lacked 
Sheridan’s talent, his soldiers fought well. Unfortunately for the 
expedition’s success, the outcome largely depended on the in- 
fantry under Hancock’s unsteady leadership.® 

Grant’s decision to mount his first offensive north of the 
James was largely political. On July 24, Lieutenant General Jubal 
A. Early’s Confederate army defeated the Union forces in the 
Valley at Kernstown. The Federals fled to Maryland Heights 
and Harper’s Ferry pursued by Early’s cavalry. The way was open 
for another invasion of the North, a political disaster for Lin- 
coln and the Republican Party as Early 
had shown in the first two weeks of 
July. On July 25, on learning of the 
Union defeat at Kernstown, Grant at- 
tempted to allay Lincoln’s fears of an- 
other invasion of the North by pro- 
posing to Lincoln that the four 
departments near Washington be 
merged and placed under one 
commander, preferably Gen- 
eral Meade. Grant sent his 
chief of staff, John A. 
Rawlins, to Washington to 
discuss Grant’s plans with 
Lincoln. He telegraphed 


Brigadier 
General Alfred 
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Chief of Staff Henry W. Halleck that if Early crossed the 
Potomac, he “must be promptly met by Wright and all the force 
that can be collected.” 

Lincoln did not feel that Grant had solved the problem of 
the safety of Washington, Maryland and Pennsylvania, so on 
the morning of July 26, Lincoln informed Grant through Sec- 
retary of War Stanton of Rawlins’ arrival and had Stanton pro- 
pose that Grant name a time that he (Lincoln) and Grant could 
meet face to face after the morning of Thursday, July 28. That 
evening Grant replied that he would meet with the president 
at any time after Friday, July 29. He stated that he was com- 
mencing operations that night that he hoped would produce 
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“favorable results.” He added that 
these operations might “have the ef- 
fect of drawing the enemy back from 
Maryland.”!° In the meantime he was 
sending the XIX Corps and five or six 
veteran regiments of cavalry to Wash- 
ington. Lincoln informed Grant that 
he would wait for him to name the 
time for the meeting at Fort Monroe. 
Grant telegraphed Butler to send all 
the XIX Corps that could be dispensed 
with, contemptuously remarking “The 
enemy are again advancing down the 
Shenandoah Valley, and, it is said, with 
re-enforcements from Lee’s army. Ev- 
erybody is scared and wants re-en- 
forcements.”!! 

As never before, Grant was now un- 
der pressure from Abraham Lincoln 
and Edwin Stanton to do something 
about Early’s army. On July 10 Lincoln 
had urged Grant to retain the position 
outside Petersburg, but to bring the VI 
Corps with him to Washington, take 
command of the forces there, and de- 
stroy Early.!? Such a move would have 
left the inept Butler in charge of the 
siege of Petersburg and Grant had 
turned down the proposal. On July 15 
Halleck met with Cyrus Comstock, 
one of Grant’s staff officers, in Wash- 
ington. Halleck told Comstock that in 
his opinion Grant ought to withdraw 
the army to the north side of the James 
and besiege Richmond. This would 
place Grant between Lee and Washing- 
ton and help protect the North from 
Confederate invasions.' 

Grant believed he had to satisfy 
Washington that he was forcing Lee 
to recall troops from Early, or else 
run the risk that Lincoln might end 
the siege of Petersburg or alter it in 
ways that would hinder its progress. 
Hoping to mollify Washington, Grant 
decided to launch a feint against 
Richmond. If all went well, the move 
would force Lee to recall Early. In the meantime, he could 
continue his siege of Petersburg. 

A thrust toward Richmond also opened other opportuni- 
ties. Major General Ambrose E. Burnside’s IX Corps was slated 
to explode a gunpowder mine under the Confederate lines at 
Petersburg. The Richmond expedition might induce Lee to strip 
his Petersburg defenses and pave the way for a successful as- 
sault by Burnside. In addition, employing Hancock to com- 
mand the expedition might resolve some troubling command 
problems. Grant was dissatisfied with Meade’s leadership and 
wanted to replace him. Hancock seemed a good choice, but 
Grant was uncertain of his abilities. The Deep Bottom expedi- 


tion would show how well Hancock 
handled an independent command. 
If he performed well, Grant could 
transfer Meade to oppose Early in the 
Shenandoah Valley and give 
Hancock the Army of the Potomac. 

Late on July 26, Hancock left the 
lines around Petersburg and set off 
for the James River. Guided by Ma- 
jor William G. Mitchell of Hancock’s 
staff, Brigadier General Francis C. 
Barlow’s division led, followed by 
the divisions of Brigadier Generals 
Gershom Mott and John Gibbon. 
Hancock instituted strict measures 
to prevent straggling and directed 
that troops divulge only names and 
regiments if captured. Under no cir- 
cumstance were they to disclose the 
strength of the command.'4 

Rain had settled the dust, but 
the fifteen-mile march was weari- 
some for the tired men. Not until 
midnight were the foremost ele- 
ments filing across the Appomattox 
River. They traversed a five-mile 
wide strip of land called Bermuda 
Hundred by the light of picket fires 
Butler’s men had lit along the road. 
Sheridan’s column, Torbert leading, 
followed by Gregg and Kautz, 
pressed close behind. A cavalryman 
never forgot the “bold and striking 
relief” the riders made against 
Butler’s bonfires. In a “spirit of reck- 
less mischief,’ cavalrymen threw car- 
tridges into the flames, and the ex- 
plosions stampeded some of the 1st 
New York Mounted Rifles guarding 
the route.) 

As the column neared Deep 
Bottom, Hancock met with Sheridan 
and Foster. His instructions were to 
cross the pontoon that connected 
Bermuda Hundred to Deep Bottom 
(the “upper pontoon”). Sheridan was 
to cross the one connecting Bermuda Hundred to Curle’s Neck 
(the “lower pontoon”). Foster reported that the Confederate 
entrenchments in front of his bridgehead, opposite the upper 
pontoon bridge, were more formidable than he had believed, 
protected by abatis and a field some 500 yards wide. According 
to Foster, seven Confederate brigades from Hill’s and 
Longstreet’s corps held the position. He thought the lower pon- 
toon bridge was still open, since the Confederate earthworks 
ended just west of the bridge.'® 

Hancock was faced with the first important decision of 
his independent command. Should he adhere to Grant’s origi- 
nal orders or should he notify Grant of Foster’s findings and 
request his permission to cross the James on the lower pon- 
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toon? Hancock did neither. At 1:30 a.m. Hancock asked Meade 
if he could cross on the lower pontoon. “I can attack with more 
prospect of success,’ he urged, “and if I drive the enemy be- 
yond New Market can hold the line of Four Mile Creek while 
Sheridan goes out.” At 2:15 a.m., Meade approved Hancock’s 
request.'” Meade’s seemingly small change had a souring ef- 
fect on the entire plan. As an aide put it, the new line of march 
“placed Bailey’s Creek between Hancock and his objective 
point, Chapin’s [Chaffin’s] Bluff. Should the stream be found 
to afford a good natural line of defense, a force which could 
not have fought Hancock an hour on the other side of the creek 
might be enabled to resist him, on this line, long enough to 
defeat the first purpose of the expedition.” '® 
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In one of the bravest acts of the war, 
Gary resolved not only to defy Hancock’s 13,000 infantry with 
his scant 574 troopers, but also to attack! 


Shortly after 2:00 a.m., Hancock reached the James and 
began crossing the lower pontoon bridge. Hay was used to 
muffle the sound of marching feet. Tilghman’s Wharf came 
into sight around 3:00 a.m. A third of the II Corps’ soldiers, 
many of them raw recruits exhausted by the 
march, straggled, though many had reap- 
peared by 8:00 a.m. Weary figures in blue 
camped by an oak grove on the western edge 
of Strawberry Plains.!? 

The sun rose on what promised to be a 
very hot day. Hancock formed two divisions 
in a line running roughly from east to west, a 
mile from the Confederate picket posts and 
three miles from the rebel line of battle along 
Bailey Creek. Barlow held the Union left, his 
left resting on swampy ground along Bailey 
Creek and his right stretching east to 
Tilghman’s Wharf Road. Mott formed on 
Barlow’s right. Gibbon remained in reserve 
in the oak forest near Tilghman’s Wharf. 

Hancock decided to seize Tilghman’s 
Gate with a skirmish line. The tactic was com- 
monplace in 1864, as thinly arrayed skirmishers posed diffi- 
cult targets. On the extreme Union left stood four regiments 
from Nelson A. Miles’ brigade of Barlow’s division, deployed 
as skirmishers under Colonel J. C. Lynch of the 183rd Penn- 
sylvania. On Miles’ right were more skirmishers from Mott’s 
division, under Brigadier General Regis De Trobriand. 

Despite the delays he had experienced crossing the James, 
Hancock’s appearance on the north side caught Kershaw by sur- 
prise. His 4,200 Confederate bayonets were widely scattered, 
three brigades west of Bailey's Creek on New Market Heights 
and two brigades east of the creek at Tilghman’s Gate. A small 
cavalry brigade under Brigadier General Martin W. Gary 
guarded the Darbytown Road well to the rear, a short distance 
south of Fussell’s Mill. Kershaw was absent, and the troops at 
Tilghman’s Gate were under the senior brigade commander, 
Brigadier General Benjamin G. Humphreys. Humphreys had 
deployed his Mississippi Brigade on the right and Henagan’s 
South Carolina Brigade on the left, 2,400 men in all. Between 
the two brigades were the four twenty-pound Parrots of 
Graham’s 1st Rockbridge Battery. From Tilghman’s Gate, 
Humphreys could see Deep Bottom and the pontoon bridge, 
but woods and hills obstructed his view to the front. Henagan’s 
brigade, Graham’s Battery on its right, was posted on New Mar- 
ket Road, bordered by woods. In front stretched a half a mile 
wide field, bounded on either side by woods and sloping 
abruptly into a ravine deep enough to hide troops. At the far 
end of the field, a hill blocked Henagan’s view south. 

At 6:00 a.m., Hancock advanced skirmishers under cov- 
ering fire from the II Corps’ 14 artillery pieces and the 100- 
pound shells of U.S.S. Mendota Lynch marched in column up 
a road skirting Bailey’s Creek, then swung into fields, heading 
for the Rebel left flank. Under cover of the ravine fronting 
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Henagan, Lynch formed an open skirmish line and started up 
the 200-yard slope. A sharp volley greeted him. Puffs of smoke 
dotted the hillside where Henagan’s men were stationed. 
Lynch’s Federals halted, fired, and moved on, loading as they 
walked. As they neared Henagan’s line, Con- 
federate fire began to register, and Lynch’s 
men lay down. Lynch galloped forward, call- 
ing on his men to follow as he waved his 
sword overhead. Still his men refused to ad- 
vance.”° 

A single regiment’s bravery turned 
the tide. On Lynch’s right, De Trobriand’s 
leftmost regiment, the 110th Pennsylvania, 
spotted Graham’s guns and moved toward 
them. Henagan shifted to confront the Penn- 
sylvanians. In the confusion of battle, 
Henagan’s right flank slid behind Graham’s 
battery, leaving a fifty-yard gap. While the 
Confederates concentrated on the Pennsyl- 
vanians, Lynch’s men climbed out of their 
ravine and charged the gap in Henagan’s for- 
mation. Captain James Fleming’s 28th Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Union right, executed a left half wheel, plac- 
ing the regiment within one hundred yards of Henegan’s left 
flank. At the same time, the 110th Pennsylvania linked up with 
Fleming, and the two regiments poured devastating fire into 
Henagan’s left. Humphreys ordered his brigade to fall back, leav- 
ing Graham’s guns to be captured by the 11th Maine and 10th 
Connecticut, jointly commanded by Colonel Harris M. Plaisted. 
The artillerymen remained at their post until Plaisted’s two regi- 
ments were nearly upon them, then fled, leaving the pieces to 
the enemy.?! 

As Humphreys retreated, Hancock prepared to advance to 
New Market Road. Suddenly Brigadier General Martin Gary 
descended on the Federals with his 7th South Carolina Cav- 
alry, 24th Virginia Cavalry, and a battery of 12-pounders. In 
one of the bravest acts of the war, Gary resolved not only to 
defy Hancock’s 13,000 infantry with his scant 574 troopers, but 
also to attack! Posting his battery opposite De Trobriand’s cen- 
ter and leaving the 223 troopers of the 24th Virginia to support 
the guns, Gary dismounted the 162 troopers of the 7th South 
Carolina Cavalry and charged De Trobriand’s skirmishers, cap- 
turing several men from the 99th Pennsylvania. Then, receiv- 
ing orders from Ewell to retreat, Gary fell back across the New 
Market Road into a thick wood known as the “Slash” and headed 
for the Confederate breastworks to the north, leaving behind 
14 casualties.” 

Lynch’s skirmishers dashed up the slope to New Market 
Road at 6:15 a.m. The fight for Tilghman’s Gate was over. At a 
cost of ninety-five casualties, including seventeen killed, the 
Federals had captured four cannon. The Confederate retreat— 
rout might be a more accurate term—was so rapid that the 
Federals scooped up only twenty prisoners. Confederate losses 
totaled fifty-five men. 
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During this Battle of Strawberry Plains, as the morning 
encounters came to be called, Sheridan joined Hancock near 
the lower pontoon bridge. The two generals smoked cigars, 
looking cool and unconcerned. In truth, they were far from 
comfortable. At 7:00 a.m., Grant’s aide Colonel Cyrus Comstock 
appeared. Hancock and Sheridan complained that the element 
of surprise had been lost and that they did not want to move 
until Grant had examined the ground. Comstock assured them 
that Grant wished the Confederates driven into Chaffin’s Bluff, 
and that he expected his orders to be carried out. That night 
Comstock wrote in his diary that Hancock, “might easily have 
driven them into Chaffin’s Farm with loss.’ Comstock concluded 
that Hancock’s reluctance to advance stemmed from an “exces- 
sive fear” that the Confederates would smash his flanks as they 
had during June 22-23 disaster at the Jerusalem Plank Road.” 

Two miles north of Tilghman’s Gate was the Confederate 
New Market Heights Line. The earthworks anchored on the 
west at Chaffin’s Bluff, stretched east to New Market Heights, 
then turned sharply north toa point half a mile north of Fussell’s 
Mill. Chaffin’s Bluff was protected by several forts but was not 
heavily garrisoned. At the foot of New Market Heights, the 
works were formidable and strongly manned. Nearby Bailey’s 
Creek provided a natural moat, and 1000 yards of cleared 
ground ran between the creek and the heights, where artillery 
redoubts and rifle pits commanded the plain below. North of 
Fussell’s Mill, the works were incomplete. 

From New Market Road, the Federals could advance in sev- 
eral directions. A country road through the wooded “Slash” led 
to Long Bridge Road, which opened onto Darbytown (Cen- 
tral) Road and Charles City Road, both roughly paralleling New 
Market Road. The Darbytown Road flanked the Confederate 
New Market Heights Line and led into Richmond. The Charles 
City Road passed through White Oak Swamp and on to 
Bottom’s Bridge. This was Sheridan’s prospective route for 
reaching the Virginia Central Railroad. 

At 7:30 a.m., Sheridan’s foremost division under Torbert 
had reached Curle’s Neck, Barlow was advancing toward New 
Market Road, with Gibbon and Mott massed in the rear. A 


hour, Barlow reached New Market Road. Hancock, still cau- 
tious, failed to advance Gibbon and Mott to cover Barlow’s 
flanks.”4 

By 9:00 a.m., Torbert had reached Strawberry Plains and 
deployed on the II Corps’ right. Increasingly wary of a Con- 
federate counter-attack cutting him off from the lower pon- 
toon, Hancock decided on a ponderous deployment that al- 
lowed him to pursue the Confederates without any risk to his 
own force. While Gibbon tested the Confederate line along 
Bailey’s Creek near a place called the Potteries, Barlow was to 
stand guard, Mott was to protect Barlow’s right, and Torbert 
was to protect Mott’s right.?> Hancock lectured his subordi- 
nates on the importance of maintaining contact until the rest 
of Sheridan’s divisions arrived. His directives sounded less like 
orders to pursue a beaten foe than admonitions to watch out 
for Confederate attacks.”© 

At 9:30, Gibbon started into woods fronting New Market 
Road, advancing east to the ravine formed by Bailey’s Creek. 
For over an hour, he moved cautiously. The delay bought 
Humphreys’ demoralized Confederates precious time. Fleeing 
to the New Market Heights line, they began strengthening the 
works, all the while under the fire from U.S.S. Mendota and 
several II Corps batteries. The shaken rebel force was heavily 
outnumbered, and its officers must have wondered whether the 
men would stand their ground or retreat once again. Because 
his line was thin, Kershaw, who now was present and in com- 
mand, could not simultaneously defend New Market Heights 
and seal off the Darbytown and Charles City Roads off to the 
left. He needed artillery. The closest guns belonged to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel John C. Pemberton’s batteries, of Ewell’s corps, and 
Kershaw petitioned Ewell for them. 

Army politics influenced what happened next. Lee had per- 
mitted a divided command north of the James, with Ewell cov- 
ering Chaffin’s Bluff and Kershaw the New Market Line. The 
two generals worked at cross-purposes. Ewell was ignorant of 
Kershaw’s goals and dispositions and spent the early morning 
plotting positions for batteries on the James River above City 
Point. He ignored Kershaw’s request for assistance and instead 


rapid pursuit was clearly in or- 
der to prevent the demoralized 
Confederates reorganizing. 
Hancock’s best plan was to fol- 
low Humphreys’ Confederates 
with all three of his divisions 
and attack them in their 
earthworks, thereby releasing 
Sheridan to ride off to cut the 
railroad. Unfortunately, a 
rapid advance was the last 
thing on Hancock’s mind, al- 
though much of the II Corps 
was available. During the next 


Crewmen crowd the deck of 
U.S.S. Mendota. The 100- 
pound shells from the ship’s 
guns lent powerful support 
to the Union infantry. 
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looked to the safety of his own sector. Thus the Confederate 
defense was severely impeded by its divided command struc- 
ture. 

Three under-strength units—the 25th Virginia Infantry 
Battalion (the “City Battalion”), Major Alexander Stark’s Light 
Artillery Battalion, and two batteries from Lt. Col. Charles E. 
Lightfoot’s battalion—defended the Confederate front between 
New Market Heights and Chaffin’s Bluff. Ewell informed 
Kershaw that he needed these troops for his defenses. Against 
Ewell’s wishes, Colonel T.H. Carter refused to let Lightfoot leave 
New Market Road and he placed Stark’s 
battalion nearby. Whether Carter took this 
action on his own or whether Kershaw 
ordered him to waylay Ewell’s troops re- 
mains unclear.’ 

Ewell’s refusal to reinforce Kershaw 
provided Hancock a splendid opportu- 
nity either to attack frontally or to turn 
the Confederate left flank. Had Hancock 
pursued the retreating rebels from New 
Market Road, Kershaw would have had 
no choice but to abandon the New Mar- 
ket Heights line and retire into 
Richmond’s exterior defenses. Vigorous 
pursuit, however, was not on Hancock’s 
agenda. Although Gibbon was ready to 
attack across Bailey’s Creek by 10:30, 
Hancock postponed the assault waiting 
for artillery. Shortly before noon—four 
and a half hours after Gibbon set out 
from the grove of trees near Tilghman’s 
Wharf—Hancock finally had eight guns on the ridge. Then he 
cancelled the attack and sent Barlow into wooded country 
north of Strawberry Plains to probe the Confederate line north- 
ward along Bailey’s Creek. Not surprisingly, Hancock pro- 
nounced the terrain more formidable than he had expected.”® 

At 9:00 a.m. an exasperated Comstock telegraphed Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point and reported Hancock’s lack of 
progress. He ended by lamenting that “the chance of surprise 
is over.” Later, after Hancock joined Gibbon on New Market 
Road, Grant repeated his order to push forward. Comstock 
delivered the order to Hancock, yet Hancock still refused to 
attack.” 

Shortly after noon, Grant visited Hancock’s headquarters 
at Strawberry Plains. Hancock was nowhere to be found. For 
two hours, Grant rode the Union lines looking for the wayward 
general and examining the Confederate trenches, which were 
becoming more formidable by the minute. Grant’s disappoint- 
ment may well be imagined. Kershaw’s presence indicated that 
Lee was sending reinforcements north of the James, which boded 
poorly for the success of Hancock’s mission. Worse still, Sheridan 
had not begun his raid on the railroads. Looking for a silver 
lining, Grant clung to the hope that Hancock might flank the 
Confederates and force them back to Chaffin’s Bluff, allowing 
Sheridan to raid the railroads. If Hancock failed there as well, 
he could still divert much of Lee’s army from Petersburg, re- 
ducing opposition to Burnside’s attack. 

Around noon, after deciding against storming Bailey’s 
Creek with Gibbon, Hancock called on Sheridan to scout north 
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and east for Confederates. This was yet another departure from 
Grant’s plan, which envisioned Hancock driving the Confed- 
erates into their works while Sheridan wrecked the railroad. 
Starting at noon, Sheridan’s troopers rode off in various di- 
rections. Sheridan lounged at the Potteries with Hancock, 
awaiting developments. At 3:30 p.m., Grant sent Hancock an- 
other message instructing him to turn the Confederate left, if 
possible, and to push the enemy back to Chaffin’s Bluff so 
Sheridan could start his raid. If Hancock could not attack, he 
was to remain north of the James until further orders. 


Foster’s headquarters at Deep Bottom. 


Torbert set out along a wood road that terminated near 
the Darby House. Brigadier General Wesley Merritt’s brigade 
led, followed by that of Colonel Thomas C. Devin. Torbert pro- 
ceeded cautiously, taking four hours to complete the three-mile 
ride. Nearing the Darby House on Long Bridge Road, Merritt 
ran into the Confederate Hampton Legion. The 2nd U.S. Cav- 
alry drove the Legion back to Fussell’s Mill, where Gary’s bri- 
gade had camped. Sheridan lost two horses wounded in the 
little skirmish, and the Hampton Legion suffered 24 casual- 
ties, including a dozen prisoners. More importantly, Sheridan’s 
scouting parties discovered that Confederate infantry occupied 
Darbytown Road and Charles City Road, and that the 
Darbytown Road position could not be turned. In an attempt 
to turn the Confederate flank, the 26th Michigan of Barlow’s 
division also probed near Fussell’s Mill and found the Confed- 
erate line there well manned. Hancock now realized that the 
Confederate intrenchments extended four or five miles up 
Bailey Creek to Fussell’s Mill, where they angled sharply north- 
ward. Calling it a day, Torbert camped near the Darby House, 
Barlow held the ground along Long Bridge Road, Gibbon faced 
the Potteries, and Mott bivouacked between Barlow and Gib- 
bon. 

At 6:00 p.m., a fretful Hancock reported to Meade that he 
had failed to turn or assault the Confederate left, that the Con- 
federate line stretched from the James to Charles City Road, 
and that Sheridan could not advance up Darbytown Road 
and could only raid the railroad by passing over Bottom’s 
Bridge Road. Attempting to avoid ordering Sheridan on the 
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raid under these circumstances, for the second time in 
twenty-four hours, Hancock tried to compel Meade to make 
his decisions for him by ending his note to Meade with, “I 
will await your orders.” 

Meade replied, “I forward the foregoing as giving the views 
of the lieutenant-general commanding. You will be governed 
accordingly by them.” He enclosed a communication from 
Grant which stated that Hancock should try to turn the Con- 
federate position the next morning and afterwards decide 
whether to send Sheridan on his raid. Meade lobbied Grant for 
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The capture of Graham’s battery. 


reinforcements for Hancock, and before the day ended, Grant 
arranged for 2,400 men of Gen. Henry W. Birge’s brigade, XIX 
Corps, to reinforce Hancock shortly after daylight the next day 
and hold his trenches for him. Thus, the II Corps was freed up 
for Hancock’s turning movement. 

Grant’s plan of attack for the next day—July 28th—re- 
sembled that of the 27th. Hancock was to initiate a flanking 
movement with the infantry to drive the Confederates back to 
Chaffin’s Bluff, then hold them in place while Sheridan raided 
the railroad. To divert attention from Hancock’s advance, Fos- 
ter was to make a vigorous demonstration near Deep Bottom, 
acting on Hancock’s signal. 

It just so happened that Lee also planned to take the offen- 
sive. During the night, he directed Lieutenant General Richard 
H. Anderson, commanding the Confederate I Corps, to recap- 
ture Long Bridge Road, force Hancock and Foster back across 
the river, and destroy their pontoons. Anderson determined to 
hold the New Market Heights line with Major General Henry 
Heth’s four brigades—which had arrived earlier that day— and 
to attack the Union right the next morning with the brigades 
of Kershaw and Brigadier General James Conner.” 

During the night of July 27th, Hancock learned that Lee 
had sent large numbers of reinforcements north of the James. 
In Hancock’s mind, this presaged a Confederate attack on him, 
yet he had been ordered to make an attack of his own. It may 
have seemed to him that the near-disaster at Po River was about 
to be repeated. At 7 a.m., shortly before the Union move- 
ment was slated to begin, Hancock again vented his ner- 


vousness to Meade. The II Corps occupied a two-mile line 
stretching from where New Market Road crossed Bailey’s 
Creek to the Darby House on Long Bridge Road. Hancock 
was concerned that he would have to withdraw nearly all of 
his infantry and add it to his turning force. This, he feared, 
would allow the Confederates to reoccupy ground they had 
lost the day before and cut him off from Curle’s Neck. He 
questioned whether he could both protect his connection 
with Deep Bottom against a possible attack and execute the 
turning movement. 

At 6:00 a.m., Hancock received rein- 
forcements in the form of a brigade under 
Genneral H.W. Birge. Only then did he feel 
comfortable pulling Gibbon out of his 
earthworks to cooperate with Sheridan. 
More time passed as Gibbon moved into po- 
sition. Hancock meanwhile fretted over his 
line of retreat to Jones’ Neck. Worried about 
the safety of the lower pontoon bridge, he 
asked Foster about its status. Foster replied 
that he had no troops garrisoning the pon- 
toons but offered to send a force. He also 
restated his offer to demonstrate in his front 
when Hancock attacked. 

Gregg was responsible for executing 
the turning movement with his and Kautz’s 
division. He was to take his cavalry force 
from Strawberry Plains to the Slash, ride east 
along Long Bridge Road to Riddell’s Shop, 
and then proceed northwest up Charles City 
Road past the Confederate left. Torbert’s two 
brigades were to face the Confederates on Long Bridge Road 
west of the Darby House. 

Hancock’s caution badly weakened the operation. He had 
left only four mounted brigades to participate in the turning 
movement. Three other cavalry brigades and ten infantry bri- 
gades were to remain inactive in defensive positions or in re- 
serve, hostages to Hancock’s desire to defend every foot of his 
two-mile front. Fortunately for the Federals, the Confederates 
were also cautious. Reinforced by Heth, Anderson was strong 
enough to attack in force, but he, like Hancock, was reluctant 
to commit all of his troops. Although Heth’s four brigades 
guarded the New Market Heights Line, Anderson decided to 
retain two of Kershaw’s four brigades in rifle pits there as well. 
Only four Confederate brigades— Colonel Robert V. Cowan’s, 
Wofford’s, Henagan’s, and Colonel J.F. Hunt’s, totaling some 
5,250 men—would advance east along Darbytown Road, then 
turn off on county roads to strike the Federal right flank near 
Long Bridge Road and drive the invaders back to Curle’s Neck.*! 

Anderson mishandled his attack from the beginning. He 
either failed to get Wofford’s brigade up in time or else decided 
at the last moment to leave it behind at Fussell’s Mill, costing 
him a thousand men. He also neglected to reconnoiter or de- 
velop a detailed attack plan. 

The Confederates reached their jumping-off point about 
10 a.m. Kershaw formed his division in line facing southwest 
toward the Darby House, north of Long Bridge Road. Cowan 
held the right (west) of the road, Hunt occupied the center on 
the left (east) of the road, and Henagan was on the far left. 
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CONFEDERATE ORDER OF BATTLE, 
JULY 27-29, 1864 


f~ Commanding Confederate Forces 
(July 27, Maj. Gen. Joseph B. Kershaw. 
July 28, Lt. Gen. Richard H. Anderson) 
XX Kershaw’s Division 
+e (July 27 Brig. Gen. David Humphreys, 
July 28, Maj. Gen. Joseph B. Kershaw) 


pee Humphreys’ Miss. Brigade. 
| (Brig. Gen. Benjamin B. Humphreys) 
13th Miss., 17th Miss., 18th Miss., 21st Miss. 
_ ha Wofford’s Ga. Brigade 
(Brig. Gen. William T. Wofford) 
16th Ga., 18th Ga., 24th Ga., Cobb’s (Georgia) 
Legion, Phillip’s (Georgia) Legion, 3rd Georgia 
Battalion Sharpshooters 
Bryan’s Ga. Brigade 
(Col. James P. Simms) 
10th Ga., 50th Ga., 51st Ga., 53rd Ga. 


| Kershaw's Brigade 

(Col. John W. Henegan), 2nd S.C. Inf., 3rd S.C. Inf., 
7th S.C. Inf., 8th S.C. Inf., 15th S.C. Inf., 20th S.C. Inf., 
3rd S.C. Battalion 


pe Wilcox’s Division (Brig. Gen. James Conner) 
Sa McGowan's S.C. Brigade 


(Lt. Col. J.F. Hunt), 1st S.C. Inf., 12th S.C. Inf., 13th S.C. Inf., 


14th S.C. Inf., Orr's Rifles 


oy a Lane's N.C. Brigade 
(Col. John D. Barry), 7th N.C. Inf., 18th N.C. Inf., 28th N.C. 
Inf., 33rd N.C. Inf., 37th N.C. Inf. 


Department of Richmond (Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell) 


pea Gary’s Brigade 
(Brig. Gen. Martin W. Gary), 7th S.C. Cavalry, Hampton 
| Legion Cavalry, 24th Va. Cavalry 


tl 
ee Carter’s Detachment Il Corps Artillery 


(Col. Thomas W. Carter) 

Hardaway's Battalion Artillery 

(Col. Robert A. Hardaway), Dance’s Powhattan Artillery, 
Graham's Rockbridge (Virginia) Artillery, Smith’s 3rd Co. 
Richmond Howitzers, Jones’ 2nd Co. Richmond Howitzers, 
Griffin's Salem Flying Artillery 

Cutshaw’s Battalion Artillery 

(Maj. Wilfred E. Cutshaw) 

W.P. Carter's (Virginia) Battery, Fry's (Virginia Battery), 
Page's (Virginia) Battery, Reese's (Virginia) Battery, 
Carrington’s (Virginia) Battery, W. Garber's (Virginia) 
Battery, Tanner's (Virginia) Battery 


tl 
Se 


U 
$2 25th Va. inf. Battalion 


1st Regiment Virginia Reserves 


"gh Artillery Defenses 
==" (Lt. Col. John C. Pemberton) 


x 
a First Division, Inner Line 

(Lt. Col. John W, Atkinson) 
10th Va. Battalion Heavy Artillery 

x) 19th Virginia Battalion Heavy Artillery 
Second Division, Inner Line 
(Lt. Col. James Howard) 
18th Virginia Battalion Heavy Artillery 
20th Virginia Battalion Heavy Artillery 


I 
| 3 Louisiana Guard Artillery (unattached) 


cas Light Artillery Battalion 
“== (Lt. Col. Charles E. Lightfoot 
Caroline (Virginia) Artillery, 2nd Nelson (Virginia) Artillery, 
Surrey (Virginia) Artillery 
| |)... Chaffin's Bluff Garrison 
TE (Lieut. Col. John M. Maury 


lee Stark’s Battalion Light Artillery 
) Mathews (Virginia) Artillery, McComas (Virginia) Artillery 
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After advancing a quarter of a mile, rebel sharpshooters blun- 
dered into mounted Union cavalrymen, who fired a few shots 
and spurred their horses to the rear. The sharpshooters contin- 
ued forward until checked by Merritt’s skirmish line. Then they 
discovered the woods to their left “alive with Yankees.” This was 
their first inkling of Torbert’s presence on Long Bridge Road. 
The information was communicated to Conner, Kershaw, and 
Anderson. 

Halfway through the woods, Kershaw’s men came to a 
fork. Henegan’s brigade and elements of Hunt’s brigade became 
intermixed and drifted left while Cowan and three of Hunt's regi- 
ments continued forward, breaking contact with the rest of the 
division and floundering into a swamp. 

Hunt’s South Carolinians emerged from the woods to find 
themselves facing the 2nd and 5th U.S. Cavalry in a cornfield 
south of the Darby House. The 1st and 14th South Carolina fired 
as they advanced, but their volleys passed over the kneeling Fed- 
eral troops. The Federals delivered rapid volleys into the densely 
packed Confederates, inflicting severe casualties. Although 
Merritt fed all of his regiments but one into the fight, Hunt’s 
and Cowan’s regiments pressed Merritt’s troopers back up Darby 
House hill, the highest spot in the region. 

The victorious Confederates, however, were exceedingly vul- 
nerable. Hunt had advanced faster than Cowan, leaving a gap 
between Hunt’s right and the 7th North Carolina. Another fifty- 
yard interval separated the 7th from the rest of Cowan’s brigade. 
Torbert quickly ordered Devin to form on Merritt’s left, and sent 
the 9th New York Cavalry toward Cowan’s right with directions 
to fire into the Confederates when they arrived opposite their 
position. Devin commanded Major James A. Hall of the 6th New 
York Cavalry to attack Cowan’s front as soon as he heard his 
sister regiments’ repeating carbines. 

The Confederate advance continued to within 200 yards of 
the Darby farm buildings. Then the 9th New York Cavalry sent a 
storm of carbine bullets into the 33rd North Carolina’s right 
flank at close range.*” The bewildered North Carolinians halted 
and tried to steady their line, but the 17th Pennsylvania formed 
on the 9th New York’s left and threatened the 33rd’s rear. At that 
moment, cheering wildly, the 6th New York charged over the 
crest, pouring carbine fire into the neighboring 28th North Caro- 
lina.*? 

Faced by the 6th New York Cavalry in front and the 17th 
Pennsylvania in rear, Cowan’s three rightmost regiments broke. 
At the same time, Merritt committed his reserve, the 6th Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry. They fired several volleys into Hunt's ranks, 
staggering the Confederates and cutting down a color bearer. 
Then Merritt ordered the rest of his brigade to charge. Trum- 
pets blared, and blue-clad troopers surged forward, firing pis- 
tols and carbines.*# 

Despite several brief stands, the Confederates were broken. 
The two brigades fled to the woods at the field’s west end. After 
a two hour battle, Torbert had routed the Confederates and 
forced them back to their starting point, capturing three battle 
flags and inflicting heavy losses.*° 

Thus ended Hunt’s and Cowan’s battle against Torbert. Sev- 
eral hundred yards east, Hunt’s other three regiments and 
Henagan’s brigade were battling Gregg. Gregg’s 3,700 cavalry- 
men had left Strawberry Plains to cross The Slash, Davies’ bri- 
gade leading, Colonel Gregg’s brigade in the center, and Kautz’s 


division, 2,050 strong, bringing up the 
rear. At Long Bridge Road, Gregg 
turned east, passing Barlow’s and reach- 
ing Merritt’s skirmish line, already en- 
gaged with Cowan’s and Hunt’s skir- 
mishers. 

By 10:00 a.m., Gregg had traveled 
a mile and a half up Long Bridge Road. 
The country was densely wooded, so 
the cavalry proceeded in a column of 
fours. As the Federal horsemen passed 
a clearing on their left, Gregg observed 
Torbert’s pickets skirmishing and fall- 
ing back slowly towards Long Bridge 
Road. Gregg dismounted Davies’ bri- 
gade and formed a battle line in the 
field. The 1st Massachusetts and Ist 
New Jersey occupied a spur of trees on 
the left of the clearing. On their right 
were the two three-inch guns from 
Lieutenant William Dennison’s Com- 
pany A, Ist U.S. Artillery, the 10th New 
York Cavalry, the Ist Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry, and the 6th Ohio. No sooner were 
they in place than Henagan attacked, 
turning the Union right and rolling up 
the 1st Pennsylvania’s flank and driv- 
ing the 6th Ohio back toward Long 
Bridge Road. 

Davies rode among his men, urg- 
ing them to stand firm. Two horses were 
shot from under him, and a bullet tore 
a hole in his boot. He was powerless to 
hold his position. Dennison tried to 
cover the cavalry’s withdrawal, but he, 
too, was driven from the field, losing a 
gun. His sacrifice enabled Davies to ex- 
tract his brigade without severe loss.*° 

The Confederates had won a sig- 
nal but short-lived victory. An unex- 
pected scattering of shots from the 
Darby House tore into Henagan’s ex- 
posed right as Torbert’s dismounted 
cavalry—which had just driven back 
Hunt and Cowan—pursued the beaten 
rebels. The South Carolinians give way 
in confusion. Some rebels thought 
Union cavalry was in their rear and 
urged their fellows to cut their way out. 
Most of the command eventually re- 
traced its steps to Fussell’s Mill.*” 

Gregg’s other brigade commander, 
Colonel Gregg, was still full of fight and 
ordered his 2nd and 16th Pennsylvania 
forward in a mounted charge. General 
Gregg, however, rescinded the colonel’s 
order and instead set him to rallying 
Davies’ troopers. Kautz, whose division 
was in column on Long Bridge Road be- 
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Il Corps 
(Maj. Gen. Winfield S. Hancock) 


1st Division 
(Brig. Gen. Francis C. Barlow) | 


as 


He 
C 


USS Agawam, sister ship of 
the Mendota, photographed 
on the James River. 


3rd Division 
(Brig. Gen. Gershom Mott) 


a 


1st Brigade 

(Brig. Gen. Nelson A. Miles) 

28th Mass. Inf., 26th Mich. Inf., 5th 
N.H. Inf., 2nd NY Heavy Artillery, 61st 
NY Inf., 81st Penn. Inf., 140th Penn. | 
Inf., 183rd Penn. Inf. | 


Consolidated Brigade 

(Col. Levin Crandell) 

7th NY Inf., 39th N.Y. Inf., 52nd NLY., 

Inf., 57th N.Y. Inf., 63rd N.Y. inf., 69th 
N.Y. Inf., 88th N.Y. Inf., 111th N.Y. Inf., 
125th N.Y. Inf., 126th N.Y. Inf., 


4th Brigade 

(Col. K. Oscar Broady) 

7th N.Y. Heavy Artillery, 

64th N.Y. Inf., 66th N.Y. Inf. 

53rd Penn. Inf., 116th Penn. Inf., 
145th Penn. Inf., 148th Penn. Inf. 


XXX 


Artillery 
10th Mass. Battery Battery B, 1st R.1. 


2nd Division (Maj. Gen. John Gibbon) 


1st Brigade (Lt. Col. Francis E. Pierce) | 
19th Maine Inf., 19th Mass. Inf., 20th Mass. | 
Inf., 1st Company Mass. Sharpshooters, 
7th Mich, Inf., 1st Minn. Inf., 59th N.Y. 
Inf., 152nd N.Y. Inf., 184th Penn. Inf. | 
36th Wisc. Inf. 


2nd Brigade (Col. Mathew Murphy) 

8th N.Y. Heavy Artillery, 155th N.Y. Inf., 
164th N.Y. Inf., 170th N.Y. Inf., 182nd 
N.Y. Inf. 


ard Brigade (Col. Thomas A. Smyth) | 
14th Conn. Inf., 1st Del. Inf., 2nd Del. | 
Inf., 12th N.J. Inf., 10th NLY. Inf, 108th 

N.Y. Inf., 4th Ohio Inf., 69th Penn, Inf., 

106th Penn. Inf., 7th W. Va. Inf. 


Artillery 
Battery F, 1st Penn. Artillery, 
Batteries C and |, 5th U.S, Artillery 


1st Brigade 

Brig. Gen. F. Regis De Trobriand | 
20th Indiana, 1st Maine Heavy Artillery, 

17th Maine Inf., 40th N.Y. Inf., 73rd N.Y. 

nf., 74th N.Y. Inf., 86th N.Y. Inf., 124th 

N.Y. Inf., 99th Penn. Inf., 110th Penn. Inf., 

141st Penn. Inf., 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters 


2nd Brigade 

Col. Daniel Chaplin) 

5th Mich. Inf., 93rd N.Y. Inf., 57th Penn. 
nf., 63rd Penn. Inf., 84th Penn. Inf., 105th 
Penn. Inf., 1st U.S., Sharpshooters 


3rd Brigade 

(Col. Robert McAllister) 

1st Mass. Heavy Artillery, 11th Mass. 
Inf., 5th NJ. Inf., 6th NJ. Inf., 7th N.J. bh 
Inf., 8th N.J. Inf., 11th N.J. Inf., 72nd 
N.Y., 120th N.Y. 


Artillery 
1st New Hampshire Artillery, 6th Maine 
Artillery, 3rd NJ. Artillery 


| x 1st Division 
| uae (Brig. Gen. Alfred T.A. Torbert) 
x 


Wa 


ae = 
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3rd Brigade (1st Division, X Corps) 
(Brig. Gen. Robert S. Foster) 

10th Conn. Inf., 11th Maine Inf., 

1st Maryland Cavalry (dismouted) 
24th Mass. Inf., 100th N.Y. Inf. 
Connecticut Light Artillery, 1st Battery 


1st Brigade (2nd Division, XIX Corps ) 
(Brig. Gen. Henry W. Birge) 

9th Conn. Inf., 12th Maine Inf., 14th Maine 
Inf., 26th Mass. Inf., 14th N.H. Inf., 75th 
N.Y. Inf. 


Cavalry Corps 
(Maj. Gen. Philip H. Sheridan) 


| oa 


wa 


2nd Brigade 

(Col. Thomas C. Devin) 

4th N.Y. Cav., 6th N.Y. Cav., 9th 
N.Y. Cav,, 17th Penn. Cav., 2nd 
U.S. Artillery, Batteries B and L 


Reserve Brigade 

(Brig. Gen. Wesley Merritt) 

19th New York (1st Dragoons), 
6th Penn. Cav., 1st R.I. Cavalry, 
1st U.S. Cav., 2nd U.S. Cav., 
5th U.S. Cav., 2nd U.S. Artillery, 
Battery D 

2nd Division 

(Brig. Gen. David McM. Gregg) 


1st Brigade 

(Brig. Gen. Henry E. Davies, Jr.) 
1st Mass. Cav.,, 1st N.J. Cav., 
10th N.Y. Cav., 6th Ohio Cav., 
1st Penn. Cav., 2nd U.S. 
Artillery, Battery A. 


2nd Brigade (Col. J. Irvin Gregg) 
ist Mass. Cav., 1st N.J. Cav., 
10th N.Y. Cav., 6th Ohio Cav., 
1st Penn. Cav., 2nd U.S., 
Artillery, Battery A. 


Kautz’s Division 
(Brig. Gen. August V, Kautz) 


1st Brigade 
(Col. Robert M. West) 
3rd N.Y. Cav., 5th Penn. Cav. 


2nd Brigade 

(Col. Samuel P. Spear) 

1st District of Columbia Cav., 
11th Penn. Cav. 

Artillery 

Wisconsin Light, 4th Battery 


} x 
Va 


infantry XXX = corps 
eal xx = division 
Z By. x = brigade 
BEE artillery —_‘Il_ = battalion 

| = battery 


| 
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Ships of the Civil War 


een 


hind Gregg, prepared to assist in repelling 
the anticipated Confederate attack.*® 

By 12:30 p.m., after two hours of 
fighting, the battle was over. Hunt, Cowan, 
and Henagan fell back through the dense 
woods. A Confederate officer considered 
them “so scattered so as to render it im- 
possible to form another line sufficient to 
make any further resistance.” Soldiers 
wandered about aimlessly, repeatedly los- 
ing their way in the woods, and several 
fell prey to roving Federal cavalrymen. 
Companies B and L, Ist U.S. Artillery, 
opened fire from the Darby farm and fur- 
ther dispersed the Confederates. Ander- 
son prepared to resist a Union counter- 
stroke against his right wing. 

The Confederates paid dearly for 
their capture of Dennison’s cannon. 226 


Presumably Torbert and Merritt observed 
this as well and probably informed 
Sheridan.“ 

General Richard S. Ewell later 
summed up the bleak Confederate situa- 
tion for the Confederate Secretary of War: 

.. .bodies of cavalry, whose 

numbers could only be guessed, 
had penetrated between Ander- 
son’s forces and Gary’s on his 
left, and there seemed every pos- 
sibility that they would endeavor 
to push toward Richmond, as the 
infantry already over was more 
than enough to occupy Ander- 
son’s command .... The enemy 
were within ten miles of our 
lines, and we cannot trust always 
to his want of enterprise. The 


were killed or wounded, 13% of their “I gave you an order half lines of this front were held by 
force. Their total loss was 268, more than h a an unusually thin line of skir- 
15% of their command. Davies lost a large an hour ago to move... mishers. . . .*! 


portion of his command as well. Since 104 
of the division’s 166 casualties occurred 
in his brigade, Davies’ loss must have been as proportionately 
heavy as the Confederates’. Gregg’s division lost 138 killed or 
wounded, 5% of the command. His total loss, 166, amounted 
to 6% of his force. 

In his action on the Union left, Torbert won a brilliant vic- 
tory, inflicting 274 casualties on the enemy at a cost of about 
forty-five killed or wounded. Forced back, he did not lose his 
head and retreat. Instead he ordered Merritt to rally his bri- 
gade and sent Devin to a perfect position to enfilade the Con- 
federate right. During the Confederate attack, Hancock suffered 
another case of jitters. Forgetting that he had directed Gibbon 
only to prepare to support the cavalry if necessary, he lashed 
out at the division commander for not marching to Sheridan's 
assistance. “General Gibbon, is your division in motion?” he 
asked, to which Gibbon replied, “No, sir, I have received no or- 
ders to move it.” Hancock exclaimed, “I gave you an order half 
an hour ago to move it up.” Surprised, Gibbon said, “General, I 
received no such order, but simply one to hold it in readiness to 
move which was given and my troops are awaiting orders.” 
Hancock insisted he had given Gibbon orders to march. “Gen- 
eral Hancock, either I am very stupid this morning or you are 
unintelligible,” answered Gibbon, “for I certainly did not un- 
derstand you to give any such order.” Hancock’s aide Mitchell 
confirmed that Hancock had only asked Gibbon to hold his 
troops “in readiness.” A sheepish Hancock then ordered Gib- 
bon to assist Sheridan.” 

Gibbon reached the Darby House after the fight was over 
and deployed on Barlow’s right along Long Bridge Road. 
Sheridan—who had arrived only after the battle ended—was 
in a better tactical position after the Confederate attack than 
before. Including the 3,663 soldiers in Gibbon’s division, he now 
had 12,259 infantry and cavalry on hand. Facing him were 3,200 
Confederates, more than two thousand of whom were tempo- 
rarily out of action. In his official report, Devin describes the 
disordered state of the Confederates at the close of the battle. 
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Major General 
Winfield Scott Hancock 


The Union cavalry commander, however, 
failed to capitalize on this opportunity. 

Hancock too, seeming paralyzed by a defensive frame of 
mind, missed a golden opportunity. Fearful of a Confederate 
attack down either Darbytown or Quaker Road, which if suc- 
cessful would cut him off from the lower pontoon bridge, he 
informed Grant at 12:40 p.m. that he would fall back to the 
captured Confederate trenches if attacked. Shortly before 2:00 
p.m., a captured prisoner informed him that Bushrod John- 
son’s division was north of the James, and that Pickett’s and 
Field’s Divisions were probably present as well. This was all 
Hancock needed. Although he had no indication that an at- 
tack was imminent, he decided to retreat.” 

At 5:00 p.m., Grant and Meade visited Hancock. Learning 
of the day’s events, Grant called a halt to further attacks. The 
rebels were clearly fully alerted and up in strength. He ordered 
Hancock to send Mott back cross the James that night to re- 
lieve the XVIII Corps, which was slated to participate in an as- 
sault with Burnside. The rest of Hancock’s force was to remain 
where it was to divert Lee’s attention from the Petersburg at- 
tack, then move south of the James shortly before the attack 
began. 

Mott’s departure left Hancock almost 20,000 soldiers. The 
opposing Confederate force was about the same size, but 
Hancock and Sheridan believed they were outnumbered and 
in danger of being driven into the James. Hancock’s chief of 
staff, Francis A. Walker, writes: 

His position on the 29th was therefore to be one of great 
peril. His line possessed no natural advantages what- 
ever, and the troops he had left with him were but a 
fraction of what would have been required to hold it 
against a serious attack. To draw in that line would have 
been to invite a movement of the enemy, which could 
hardly have failed to disclose Hancock’s weakness. Were 
the enemy even to suspect that weakness, they would 
pour down in overwhelming force and drive our troops 
into the river.” 


Hancock devised a creative strata- 
gem to deceive Lee into thinking he had 
been reinforced. He ordered Torbert’s 
men to cross the James to Bermuda Hun- 
dred under cover of darkness, leave their 
horses on the south bank, then march 
back over the bridge after daybreak, play- 
ing the part of infantry reinforcements. 
Torbert executed his assignment to per- 
fection, crossing the bridge after mid- 
night, returning the next morning, and 
throwing up breastworks as though his 
force were newly-arrived infantry. 

Hancock remained uneasy. After 
dawn, Gibbon was sitting with Sheridan 
and several other officers when he heard 
an angry voice call out: “Is General Gib- 
bon here?” Looking up, he saw Hancock, 


On the morning of July 30, while 
Burnside’s failed assault was winding 
down, Grant received startling news from 
the Shenandoah Valley. Lincoln tele- 
graphed that Early had crossed into 
Pennsylvania and was marching un- 
checked through that state. The develop- 
ment panicked political leaders in the 
North, prompting Lincoln to again ask 
Grant to meet him at Fort Monroe. This 
must have numbered among the darkest 
days of Grant’s Civil War career. Sheridan 
and Hancock had failed north of the 
James, Burnside had botched the long- 
awaited offensive at Petersburg, and in 
spite of all the troops Grant had detached 
to defend Washington, the Confederates 
were invading the north again. 


National Archives 


who cursed Gibbon and inquired who “General Hancock, Grant reacted quickly to the news 
had ae out his line. When Gibbon an- either I am very stupid and arranged to meet Lincoln at Fort 
swered that he had, Hancock retorted that this morning or you Monroe the next day. He was concerned 


the position was poorly constructed. 
Mortified, Gibbon replied that he was un- 
aware of defects in his line. “Get on your 
horse, and come with me,” Hancock ordered. “I will show you 
where it is defective!” 

The two generals rode to the crest where Gibbon’s line ran, 
then continued in front of the rifle pits, where Hancock di- 
rected an orderly to dismount and Gibbon’s men on the crest 
to stand up. Gibbon’s soldiers could not see—and therefore 
could not shoot—Confederates who had reached this “dead 
ground.” Gibbon directed Hancock’s attention to a battery 
posted to cover the area. “I give the enemy odds if he will attack 
here for he will be defeated,” he asserted. Impressed by Gibbon’s 
confidence, Hancock hesitated. “Well, I will hold you respon- 
sible for your line and everything that may happen here,” he 
said. “General, I am perfectly willing to be so held responsible.” 
Gibbon answered. “I regret you had not come to that conclu- 
sion before insulting me in such a way before half a dozen gen- 
eral officers of the army.” 

Hancock acknowledged he had been hasty and promised 
to repeat his apology to the officers who had heard his remarks. 
He did so, but from that time on, he and Gibbon remained 
distant. A few months later, Gibbon transferred to another com- 
mand. The episode marked a sad ending to his and Hancock’s 
long friendship.*# 

Grant’s ruse in leaving Hancock north of the James worked. 
Believing that Federals were gathering for a push on Richmond, 
Lee shifted reinforcements from the Petersburg sector. By the 
evening of July 29, half of Lee’s army, 26,100 men, was north of 
the James. An additional 6000 from Pickett’s division were also 
absent from Petersburg, occupying the Bermuda Hundred line. 

That evening, Hancock withdrew to support Burnside, thus 
ending the First Battle of Deep Bottom, which had cost Hancock 
sixty-two men killed, 340 wounded, and 86 missing, a total of 
488. The Confederates lost 471 killed or wounded and 208 cap- 
tured, a total of 679. Hancock reached Petersburg in time to 
witness the explosion of Burnside’s mine and the botched at- 
tack that followed. 


are unintelligible.” 
Major General John Gibbon 


about how Early’s raid would affect his 
siege, fearing that Lincoln might force 
him to abandon his operations. He pre- 
pared for several contingencies. These included rushing more 
troops to Washington, removing siege artillery to ships in 
case Lincoln ordered him to suspend the siege, appointing a 
new commander in the Shenandoah Valley, and preparing to 
personally take command of the army opposing Early. “Get 
all the heavy artillery in the lines about Petersburg moved 
back to City Point at early as possible,” he wrote Meade. “It is 
by no means improbable the necessity will arise for sending 
two more corps there.’*> Grant also notified Butler to “send 
all the remainder of the Nineteenth Corps to Washington at 
once, and withdraw from the Eighteenth Corps what may be 
necessary to secure your position. Direct [Major General 
E.O.C.] Ord to send to this place his heavy artillery, or such 
of it as can be dispensed with and cannot be rapidly removed 
in case of necessity.”4° 

Grant’s actions were akin to an admission that things had 
gone awry. Sending two of his five infantry corps back to Wash- 
ington D.C. would make it impossible to proceed with offen- 
sive operations against Petersburg. As a stopgap, Grant dis- 
patched two brigades of the XIX Corps to Washington. 
Anticipating that he might appoint Sheridan to command the 
Valley troops, Grant also ordered a cavalry division to Wash- 
ington and left orders for Kautz to relieve Sheridan the next 
morning. After issuing his orders, Grant left City Point at 10:00 
p-m. to meet Lincoln at Fort Monroe. *” 

None of the Union commanders did well at First Deep 
Bottom. Hancock and Sheridan delivered a dismal perfor- 
mance. On July 27th and 28th, they failed to drive the 
beaten Confederates into Richmond’s exterior defense line. 
Why were they so cautious? Grant’s aide Comstock believed 
Hancock feared a disaster similar to his earlier reverse when 
attacking Petersburg’s railroads. It is also likely that Hancock 
feared a repeat of his May 10th experience on Po River when 
his corps was almost trapped by the Confederates while 
separated from the rest of the Army of the Potomac. 
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Sheridan seems to have been affected by Hancock’s mood, 
but he seems to have genuinely feared an attack by over- 
whelming Confederate numbers. 

Ultimate blame for Union failures at Deep Bottom, how- 
ever, must rest with Grant. In the battle of First Deep Bottom 
Grant played a decisive but negative role. Although Comstock 
informed Grant that Hancock was reluctant to advance, he 
was never on hand when his presence might have spurred 
Hancock to win a victory. If he had been personally present 
and had ordered Hancock to press his advantage of the Con- 
federate routs of July 27th or 28th, the Federals could have 
won a signal victory. On those two dates, Grant had no press- 
ing business. He did not set the day for Burnside’s attack until 
after Hancock’s turning movement failed on July 28th, so he 
was free to devote his attention to the operations north of the 
James. Considering the importance of the objective, a raid 
whose purpose was to force Lee to recall troops threatening 
the North, Grant remained strangely aloof. He elected to run 
the battle from City Point, ten miles downstream, and was 
never present when Hancock launched his attacks. if 
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n May 1865 the United | 

States government 

accused Jefferson 
Davis and five Confederate 
officials based in Canada 
of having conspired to 
assassinate Abraham 
Lincoln with John Wilkes 
Booth. By late summer this 
sensational charge had 
collapsed in a humiliation 
of perjured testimony. 


Ever since, the American people have | 
mostly believed that Booth and a small 
group of his ne’er-do-well friends were 
alone responsible for both a plan to cap- | 
ture Lincoln and hold him for ransom in | 
Richmond, Virginia, and for the assassi- 
nation that grew out of the failure of this — 
plan. In 1988 this familiar and comfort- | 
able consensus about a simple conspiracy _ 
involving no authority above Booth was 
challenged as invalid and naive. 

In Come Retribution: The Confeder- 
ate Secret Service and the Assassination of | 
Lincoln (1988), the late William A. 
Tidwell, with James O. Hall and David | 
Winfred Gaddy, demonstrated at length | 
and in detail that “Booth’s plan” to cap- | 
ture Lincoln was not at all the ill-con- 
ceived, college-boy prank it has for so 
long been represented. 

It was, instead, a highly organized | 
Confederate government plan, legitimate | 
under the laws of war, in which Booth 
played a key role. When the plan was — 
abandoned at the end of March 1865, the | 
Confederacy adopted a desperate alter- | 
native, also legitimate under the laws of | 
war: a direct attack on the Union com- 
mander-in-chief and his cabinet by | 
means of a massive explosion in the 
White House. The objective was to cre- — 
ate a vacuum in northern leadership that — 
might enable Robert E. Lee and his army 
to escape from Ulysses Grant’s strangle- 
hold at Petersburg, Virginia, and join 
forces with another Confederate army in — 
North Carolina. When Thomas F. | 
Harney, the explosives expert sent from 
Richmond to set the bomb was taken | 
prisoner in a skirmish outside Washing- | 
ton D.C., Booth took it upon himself to | 
approximate its intended results by kill- 
ing Lincoln and ordering members of his 
group to kill Vice President Andrew | 


Johnson and Secretary of State William — 


H. Seward. 
As the most profoundly revisionist 
book ever published in American history, 


' some members of the profession greeted 
| Come Retribution with less than enthu- 
_ siasm. It could hardly have been other- 


wise, for it asked them to abandon the 


old simple conspiracy consensus (of | 


which historians have been the custodi- 
ans) in favor of a radical new theory 
based upon sources with which they were 
entirely unfamiliar. They could not make 


or even consider such a break with their _ 


past convictions except after close study 


of the new evidence and reasoning pre- | 


sented in the book’s 
500 pages, a most 
time-consuming ac- 
tivity for academic 
historians immersed 
in their own research 
projects and often 
faced with crowded 
and demanding class- 
rooms. 

Yet, as profession- 
als, they must keep 
abreast of new devel- 
opments in the field. 
Since it is impossible 
for them to study ev- 
ery Civil War book 
published, they are 
dependent upon the 
reviews of their col- 
leagues to keep them 
informed about new 
publications. When 
reviewers fail to write a fair analysis of a 
book, they shortchange others in the pro- 
fession. If the book is of such significance 
that it will require the rethinking and re- 
writing of the history of a major event 
and era, anyone aware of the failure has 
a professional obligation to point it out. 


Featuring Leading Authonties 


on 


The failure of two reviewers in par- — 


ticular to give potential readers of Come 
Retribution a fair analysis is made espe- 
cially regrettable by their high profes- 


sional standing. They are eminent histo- | 


rians who have contributed much to our 


understanding of the Civil War and are | 


honored for their scholarship. But they 
tended to make fun of the authors’ pro- 
fessional experience and treated much of 
the evidence uncovered during their 
many years of research as too farfetched 
for scholarly evaluation. They appear to 
have scanned rather than studied the 
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book, misunderstanding and therefore 
misrepresenting its major conclusions. 
One wrote, in effect, the book was really 
not worth reading, the other that most 
of it was not. Their prestige is such that 
| some historians have felt justified in tak- 
| ing them at their word. 

This article originated in experiences 
at the Fifth Annual Ford’s Theatre Sym- 
posium—“Lincoln’s Assassination. Old 
Assumptions, New Insights”—held in 
Washington on August 3, 1998. Several 
_ of the participants revealed in their for- 
mal and informal comments that they 
__were better acquainted with the opinions 
of the two reviewers than with either the 
evidence and argu- 
ment of the book 
(which they seemed 
not to have read) 
or with the favor- 
able opinions of 
other equally pres- 
tigious reviewers. 
They treated the 
major hypotheses of 
Come Retribution 
as if they were no 
more deserving of 
respect than the ab- 
surd theories that 
the Pope or Secre- 
tary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton were 
responsible for the 
assassination, and 
they seemed politely 
amused by those be- 
lieving otherwise. 

What follows is an attempt to reach the 

many historians and readers of history 
_ who may also have been misinformed by 
reviews of Come Retribution published 
in 1990 by Mark E. Neely, Jr., then Di- 
rector of the Louis A. Warren Lincoln 
_ Library and Museum, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
~ ana,! and in 1989 by Thomas R. Turner, 
Professor of History at Bridgewater State 
- College, Massachusetts.” In 1995 and 
1996 respectively, Neely, now McCabe- 
Greer Professor of History at Penn State 
University, and Turner, now editor-in- 
chief of Lincoln Herald as well as Chair- 
man of the History Department at 
Bridgewater State, published what are in 
my opinion misleading reviews of 
Tidwell’s April °65: Confederate Covert 
Action in the American Civil War (1995), 
a book that powerfully supplemented 
Come Retribution.’ 


In Come Retribution, Tidwell, Hall, 
and Gaddy, combined fresh insights de- 
rived from years of professional experi- 
ence with the knowledge gained from 
many additional years of research in na- 


tional and state archives, libraries, and | 


private collections. The book is based 
upon far more substantial and imagina- 
tive research than any previous work on 
the assassination. Tidwell and Gaddy, ca- 
reer intelligence officers with the CIA and 
War Department respectively, studied the 
neglected subjects of Confederate intel- 
ligence, secret service, and communica- 
tions, and accumulated a vast quantity 
of new material relating to clandestine 
operations. Hall, a special investigator 
and detective with the U.S. Army during 
World War II, began to study the assassi- 
nation more or less as a hobby. The hobby 
soon became an obsession as he relent- 
lessly tracked down clues about the lives 
of Booth and individuals directly and in- 
directly involved with him. He may have 
amassed more original and secondary 
material on the subject than all previous 
writers combined. In short, Come Retri- 
bution is the product of many years of 


scholarly research and thought, and its 
findings, qualified as they are, make all 
previous interpretations of the assassina- 
tion subject to question. 

The authors do not claim to have 
proved their major hypothesis. In their 
prefatory “A Word to the Reader,” they 


General Order No. 100 to prove the point. 
(As a matter of fact, the section referred 
to deals with governments proclaiming 
individuals to be outlaws who could be 


| slain without trial, and condemned the 


state frankly that, “There isno documen- | 


tary evidence that directly proves Con- 
federate involvement [in the assassina- 


tion], and there probably never was any | 


such evidence.” Since secret government 
operations do not leave convenient pa- 
per trails to smoking guns, the case made 
in Come Retribution necessarily rests 
upon circumstantial evidence. Most re- 
viewers, while seldom failing to point out 
that the linking together of circumstances 
to form a pattern was often a matter of 
inference and speculation, nevertheless 
agreed it made a most persuasive case. 


What was persuasive about it was the new | 


knowledge derived from the authors’ ex- 
haustive and painstaking research. 

In his review Neely observed that the 
laws of war in Lincoln’s time looked with 
horror upon assassinations as “relapses 
into barbarism,” and quoted from U.S. 


practice of offering rewards for the as- 
sassination of enemies. It says nothing at 
all about political assassination.) Neely 
noted disapprovingly that although the 
leaders of the Confederacy had repeat- 
edly stated their acceptance of the laws 
of war, the U.S. War Department never- 
theless went ahead and accused Jefferson 
Davis and others of plotting Lincoln’s 
murder. “As time passed,” Neely contin- 
ued, “views of the Confederacy mellowed, 
and the idea that the plot to kill Lincoln 
might have been a Confederate scheme 
came to seem laughable and cruel.” At the 
end of the nineteenth century the 1865 
accusation against Davis might have 
seemed “laughable and cruel” to some 
people, but it was no laughing matter in 
its wartime context, when cruel thoughts 
about the enemy were general and in- 
tense on both sides. 

It would have been relevant for Neely 
to point out that General Order No. 100 
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army three miles long (Longstreet’s he thought) 
moving towards Richmond. Milroy has captured 
a despatch of Gen. Lee, in which he says his loss 
was fearful, in his late battle with you. 


A. Lincoln 
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was extremely flexible, that it permitted 
acts of “military necessity,’ defined as 
those “measures which are indispensable 
for securing the ends of the war....” It also 
declared that “To save the country is para- 
mount to all other considerations” and 
that “no conventional restriction of the 
modes adopted to injure the enemy is any 
longer admitted .. . ”* Why, then, was it 
impossible for the reviewer to take seri- 
ously (not necessarily to accept) the evi- 
dence presented in Come Retribution that 
at the end Jefferson Davis and his chief 
political adviser, Judah P. Benjamin, in- 
voked the doctrine of military necessity? 
Even in their “innocent century,’ leaders 
in their circumstances might have been 
expected to adopt unconventional ac- 
tions to injure the enemy and save their 
country. 

Lincoln acted upon the doctrine of 
military necessity many times: when he 
freed and armed southern slaves and sent 
them to kill their former masters; when 
he suspended the writ of habeas corpus 
and allowed civilians to be tried by mili- 
tary commissions; when he authorized 
the confiscation of private property 
needed by northern armies or of use to 


prisoners of war; and when, for the first 
time in modern western history, he 
treated medicine as contraband of war. 
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Only the romantic glow 
through which some like to 
view the Civil War makes it 
impossible to see that 
Victorian gentlemen like Davis 
and Lincoln were capable of 
targeting one another. 


Certainly, he did not recoil in horror at 
the thought of violent action against 
Davis. From a Union cavalry raid against 
Richmond in May 1863, Lincoln learned 
that the Rebel capital had been virtually 
undefended. In his own hand, he wrote 
Joseph Hooker, commanding the Army 
of the Potomac, that “our men, had they 
known it, could have safely gone in and 
burnt everything, & brought us Jeff. 
Davis.”? 

Early in 1864 Lincoln was person- 
ally involved in two secret plans to attack 
Richmond, liberate Union prisoners, and 
capture or kill Davis and other Confed- 
erate officials. Because of loose talk in 
Washington, and the effectiveness of 
southern intelligence, both raids were 
known about in Richmond (and an- 
nounced in advance in the city’s press) 
and both were turned back. The second- 
in-command of the second raid, Ulric 
Dahlgren, was ambushed and killed. 
On his body, Rebels found papers tell- 


_ ing of his intention to burn the city and 
capture or kill Davis and his cabinet. 


The Dahlgren papers were published 
throughout the South and caused a 


| sensation, for they seemed official U.S. 
southern; when he refused to exchange | 


confirmation of what had appeared in 
the Richmond newspapers as rumors. 
Few Southerners doubted that Lincoln 
himself was responsible for the proposed 
atrocity. He had already demonstrated his 
contempt for the traditional rules of war, 
was on personal terms with Dahlgren, 
and was a close friend of the young 
colonel’s father, Admiral John A. Dahl- 
gren. Historian Joseph George, Jr., has 


- noted in an important article that by this 


time the “war had become ugly” and that 


- Lincoln could not escape responsibility 


4 _ for fighting under the Black Flag.° Only 


_ the romantic glow through which Ameri- 


cans (sometimes even Pulitzer Prize win- 
ners) still like to view the Civil War makes 
it impossible to see that Victorian gentle- 
men like Davis and Lincoln were quite 


_ capable of attacking each other as a mili- 
' tary necessity to save their countries. 


After implying that the laws of war 
forbade assassination under any circum- 


_ stances, Neely dismissed as insignificant 


most of what Come Retribution had to 
say about Confederate intelligence opera- 


» tions. “In the Civil War,’ he wrote in an 
' unforgettable sentence, “there was little 


intelligence worth having that could not 
be gained from the top of a high hill ona 
clear day.” But in the next sentence he cor- 
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rected himself by observing that Robert 
E. Lee “apparently kept well informed 
[about the enemy’s order of battle] by 
reading northern newspapers. ...” 

How did Lee and Davis get hold of 
the northern newspapers that told them 
so much about military and political af- 
fairs? Through a highly organized Con- 
federate clandestine operation. Southern 
agents located individuals in the major 
northern cities who would buy the de- 
sired papers and take them to prear- 
ranged points, where they would be put 
into the Confederate courier system 
known as the “Secret Line,’ which had 
branches through much of the North and 
up to Canada. It took time to organize 
this system, but before many months 
northern newspapers were being regu- 
larly delivered in Richmond, those from 
Washington and Baltimore usually 
within forty-eight hours, sometimes 
within twenty-four. 

Much valuable intelligence was also 
obtained by word of mouth along the 
Secret Line, by the interception of enemy 
communications and ordinary mail, by 
the interrogation of prisoners, and by the 
reports of Northern sympathizers and 
Southern spies. Its success in gathering 
intelligence and in getting it to authori- 
ties in Richmond and Canada strength- 
ened the Confederacy substantially in 
ways fully discussed in Come Retribution. 
Yet Neely writes that “Only in the mod- 
ern era of highly technical, immensely de- 
structive and fast-moving warfare... have 
espionage and other clandestine activi- 
ties become really important.” 

It is difficult to understand how a 
major historian fresh from a study of this 
original and scholarly work could make 
such a statement. Espionage, the world’s 
second oldest profession, was important 
in the Civil War as it has been in all wars 
for millennia. 

Neely continued to deprecate Con- 
federate secret operations in his review 
of Tidwell’s April 65. In what seems to 
be an effort to embarrass Tidwell by dem- 
onstrating that the Confederate secret 
Signal Service Corps did not amount to 
much, Neely quotes a letter in the Na- 
tional Archives that was sent to the 
Southern secretary of war late in 1863. 
Four cavalrymen, the chief of the Corps 
had written, constituted “the entire force 
now employed in keeping open a regular 
triweekly communication with the Mary- 
land side of the Potomac.” The four men 
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‘covert’ Confederate action, and one must 
make the most of the documentation that 
accidentally appears.” He concluded that 
the Signal Corps was a “tiny” operation 
dependent upon scouts roaming the 
countryside and upon the performance 
of disabled and elderly men, and that it 
was of no great importance to Lee and 
hardly known to the War Department in 
Richmond. Yet, Tidwell had imposed his 
“twentieth-century CIA mentality” upon 
the Virginia of a very different era and 
given readers of April ’65 the impression 
that the Confederates had engaged in 
“professionalized cold-war style ‘covert 
operations...” 


the Kilpatrick-Dahlgren raid. 


What Neely did not understand is 
that though the Confederate Signal 
Corps was indeed small, hundreds of sol- 
diers were detailed from other com- 
mands for duty with it, and that covert 
operations were not confined to soldiers 
in the signal service. 

In April ’65 Tidwell answers some of 
the objections to points raised in Come 
Retribution and adds new evidence, in- 
cluding the startling revelation that at the 
time explosives expert Harney left on his 
mission to Washington, Jefferson Davis 
authorized the withdrawal of a large sum 
in gold from a special secret service fund 
reserved for covert operations. “This is 
probably as close to the ‘smoking gun’ as 
one will ever get,” writes Tidwell. This 
large withdrawal of gold was certainly not 


and April ’65 we are con- 
sidering, began his review 
of Come Retribution by 
praising its detailed 
treatment of the 
Confederacy’s secret in- 
telligence operations, 
the subject Neely con- 
sidered insignificant. Tidwell, 
Hall, and Gaddy, he wrote, had 
rescued “this subject not only from ob- 
scurity but also from the sensationalism 
of some agents who later wrote mem- 
oirs.” 

The comment was an informed 
one, for Come Retribution presents the 
first scholarly and compre- 
hensive account of Confeder- 
ate clandestine activities, a 
subject scrupulously avoided 
by Southern writers in the 
postwar years in favor of de- 
scriptions of battle and sto- 
ries of heroism and sacrifice 
for the Lost Cause. Until Come 
Retribution, the general public 
and most historians knew 
nothing about Confederate in- 
telligence missions and even 
doubted they had ever occurred. 

But Turner was willing to follow 
Tidwell, Hall, and Gaddy only so far. Af- 
ter complimenting them for their chap- 
ters on Confederate secret operations, he 
derided them for their “leap of imagina- 
tion” in attempting to show “that one of 
the major purposes of this intelligence 
apparatus was to kidnap President Lin- 
coln and, when that proved unattainable, 
to bring about his death.” 

In fact, no leap of imagination was 
necessary to demonstrate that there had 
been a top level plan of the Confederate 
government to capture Lincoln, only a 
leap over the formidable barrier of the 
simple conspiracy consensus. 

At the 1865 trial of Booth’s associ- 
ates, the U.S. prosecutors insisted there 


Ulric Dahlgren 


had never been a plan to kidnap the presi- 
dent, that assassination had been Booth’s 
object from the first. By 1867 it was well- 
established that the prosecutors had been 
wrong; Booth had indeed sought to cap- 
ture the president. By 1900, it is shown 
in Come Retribution, enough lectures, 
memoirs, and articles had been published 
to prove that Booth was not the only 
Confederate agent involved in a scheme 
to hold Lincoln hostage, and that others 
had also received encouragement and 
support from officials in Richmond and 
Canada. Such plans and proposals were 
unknown to the public at large because 
the publications that described them 
were obscure. In any case, the nation’s 
internal peace was dependent upon pre- 
serving the simple conspiracy consensus. 
(For a different reason, Americans are still 
largely unaware of Lincoln’s involvement 
in plots against Jefferson Davis, as well 
as of his frequent resort to the doctrine 
of military necessity.) 

Both Neely and Turner stated that 
the authors of Come Retribution read 
back into the Civil War era their experi- 
ences as intelligence officers during 
World War II and after. According to 
Turner, they even “admitted they ap- 
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proached their inquiry [into the assassi- 
nation] as an intelligence problem.” Then 
he added, “If one starts with the basic 
assumption that intelligence agencies 
were involved..., it is usually easy to find 
evidence to back up such a position.” 

The authors made no such admis- 
sion and they did no such thing. Born and 
raised as Southerners and educated in the 
simple conspiracy theory, they had no 
idea when they began their study that an 
intelligence agency was behind Booth. 
Far from looking for evidence to prove 
Confederate involvement, they all at 
first resisted the conclusion to which 
their research was leading them. 
Tidwell relates his own experience in 
the preface to April ’65. 

In 1978, at the beginning of his 
interest in the assassination, Tidwell 
read about Booth’s flight from Wash- 
ington through southern Maryland 
and into Virginia. During this at- 
tempt to escape, Booth made con- 
tact with fifteen or more individuals 
who gave him food and directions, 
and, in one case, hid him for several 
days until it was safe to cross the 
Potomac. Writers tended to treat 
these people as unrelated to each 
other and Booth’s meetings with 
them as merely fortuitous for him. 
But as an experienced intelligence of- 
ficer, Tidwell felt intuitively that 
Booth was being “handled,” guided 
on his way by someone unknown. 
His testing of this hypothesis eventually 
led him to discover that most of those 
who assisted Booth were known to each 
other and were, in fact, members of the 
organized Confederate underground. But 
Tidwell had known nothing about them 
when he began his investigation and had 
no suspicion of official Confederate in- 
volvement. 

In his review of April ’65, Turner 
again misrepresented the nature of 
Tidwell’s intuition, stating that Tidwell’s 
“own intelligence background intuitively 
led him to see that Booth was an intelli- 
gence agent who was being handled by 
the Confederates.” Then he repeated what 
he had said in his review of Come Retri- 
bution about the ease of proving a hy- 
pothesis. “If one begins with such a be- 
lief? he wrote, “one can often build a case 
by citing evidence that fits the scenario 
and by ignoring what does not.” 

Turner went on to observe that it 
would have been simpler to kill Lincoln 


ona public avenue, where he was usually 
lightly guarded, than to place a bomb in 
the White House, “which would have 
been difficult if not impossible.” Then, 
criticizing Tidwell for what he considered 
a vital flaw in his major hypothesis, he 
noted that the author had failed to ex- 
plain “why the Confederates believed the 
death of Lincoln would have revived their 
hopeless cause in 1865.” After all, two 
presidents had died in office and the 
functions of the government had been 
unaffected. 


Union troops take David Herold into custody, 
while Booth is trapped in a burning barn. Many 
of those who aided Booth in his flignt south were 
members of the Confederate underground. 


Here the reviewer has clearly missed 
an important point. Confederate officials 
knew the death of Lincoln alone would 
not revive their “hopeless cause” (which 
they did not yet believe was hopeless). 
That is precisely why the planned an ex- 
plosion in the White House; if properly 
timed it would have eliminated Lincoln 
and his cabinet and whatever other offi- 
cials were present. 

Turner appears to have missed an 
important point once again when he 
wondered if the Confederate leaders 
would have hired Booth “had they known 
he was going to carry out the assassina- 
tion in a crowded theater.” What book did 
he think he was reviewing? It could not 
have been made any clearer in either 
Come Retribution or April ’65 that the au- 
thors believe that when explosives expert 
Thomas F. Harney failed to appear Booth 
took it upon himself to take his place. He 
recognized he could inflict only part of 
the damage to the U.S. government that 
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Harney was capable of, but as a devoted 
Confederate patriot he considered it his 
duty to do what he could for his country. 
Nobody was on hand to tell him what the 
imprisoned Harney might have under- 
stood, that after Appomattox it was too 
late. 

Security at the White House was so 
notoriously lax that it would have been 
relatively easy to place 50-70 Ibs. of black 
powder at a structurally vulnerable spot 
in the basement. The Torpedo Bureau, a 


secret agency of the Confederate War De- 


partment of which Harney was a 
member, led the world in the devel- 
opment and employment of explo- 
sive devices, including floating and 
submerged “torpedoes” and subter- 
ranean mines. In August 1864 its 
agents caused a massive explosion 
at Grant’s supply base at City Point, 
Virginia, killing at least fifty-eight 
people, almost including Grant 
himself, and destroying over four 
million dollars worth of property, 
a far more difficult operation. 

Although he conceded merit to 
both Come Retribution and April 
65, Turner believed the authors’ 
case was not convincing. “The re- 
sponse of reasonable historians,” he 
advised, “should be that we do not 
want a chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence; we want proof.” 

Well, we live in an imperfect 
world and must often be satisfied 
with less than absolute certainty. Would 
the reviewer dismiss the important dis- 
coveries in both books simply because it 
cannot be proved absolutely that they 
were of a sequence leading to assassina- 
tion? No official Confederate document 
announces the purpose of capturing Lin- 
coln or blowing up the White House. But 
the circumstantial evidence so painstak- 
ingly uncovered and extensively docu- 
mented by Tidwell, Hall, and Gaddy, 
make all-but-inescapable the conclusion 
that these were indeed policies of the 
Richmond government. 

The simple conspiracy theory also 
rests exclusively upon circumstantial evi- 
dence and cannot be proved. It cannot 
even be reasonably argued except by dis- 
regarding all the contradictory evidence 
in Come Retribution and April 65. It has 
remained the consensus for so long be- 
cause it was a vital factor in reuniting the 
nation and because it has never before 
been seriously challenged. Extraordinary 


as it seems, Come Retribution is the first 
scholarly book on the assassination ever 
published.’ George S. Bryan’s The Great 
American Myth (1940. Reprint edition, 
Chicago: Americana House, 1990), the 
classic statement of the simple conspiracy, 
is scholarly in tone but is written almost 
exclusively from published sources. Sev- 
eral writers have referred in their books 
to the abundance of assassination related 
documents in the Library of Congress and 
the National Archives, but Tidwell, Hall, 
and Gaddy are the first to have studied 
them and drawn conclusions from them. 
Reviewers have a solemn responsibil- 
ity to disagree with the judgements of au- 
thors when they believe them unjustified 
by the evidence presented. But they also 
have a solemn responsibility to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the evidence and to 
show where and how it falls short. In this 
respect, the reviewers discussed in this es- 
say have failed. They have been unfair to 
the authors, to all readers influenced by 
their reviews, and to themselves. 
Unfortunately, their distortions are 


likely to linger in the market place for | 
some time. In 1999 Turner published a — 


book on the assassination in the Anvil 
Series, widely used in college courses. In 
his text he repeats the same errors and 


misrepresentations found in his reviews | 
and, for good measure, even borrows 


some of Neely’s. Turner believes that the 
“Tidwell thesis” is gaining adherents 
among the general public, but not among 
professional historians. My opinion is the 
exact opposite. 

In the introduction to Come Retri- 
bution, Tidwell, Hall, and Gaddy summa- 
rize the “logic trail” that led them to their 


findings. With characteristic modesty | 


they declare, “Of all of the theories about 
the assassinations, this one does appear 
to be the one that can be most strongly 


supported.” In his review of the book, | 


leading Lincoln scholar Richard N. Cur- 
rent writes they make that statement 
“with justification.” The eminent Civil 
War historian Stephen W. Sears concludes 
his review by observing that “it is hard to 
put this book down without acknowledg- 
ing that this is the way it must have 
happend.”® 

WILLIAM HANCHETT was for many 
years a professor of history at San Diego 
State Univesity. He is a leading expert on 
the Lincoln assassination, and is currently 
working on a book synthesizing recent 
theories of the assassination. 


NOTES 


1. American Historical Review, Vol . 95, No. 
3 (June 1990), pp. 913-14. 

2. Lincoln Herald, Vol. 91, No. 3 (Fall 1989), 
pp. 128-29. 

3, Neely’s review is in Illinois Historical Jour- 
nal, Vol. 89, No. 2 (Summer 1996), pp. 
119-20, Turner’s in Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography, Vol. 103, No. 4 (Oc- 
tober 1995), pp. 480-81. 

4. General Orders No. 100, April 24, 1863, is 
teprinted in Official Records, The War of 
the Rebellion, Series 3, Vol. 3, pp. 148-64, 
and elsewhere, The clauses quoted are 
from Section 1, nos. 5, 14, and 30. 

5. May 8, 1863. Collected Works of Abraham 
Lincoln, Roy P. Basler, ed. (New Brunswick, 
N.J.: 1953), VI, pp. 202-03. 
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- hen an armed posse of Missourians 
entered Lawrence, Kansas Territory, to 
arrest men wanted for involvement in 


the extra-legal territorial government, the towns- 

people refused to cooperate with the sheriff and 

interfered with his men. 
The angry Missourians instead destroyed the town’s anti-sla- 
very newspaper and fired cannon at the hotel, believed to be 
more a fortress than an inn. Although only one man died—a 
Missourian crushed by the hotel’s falling masonry—eastern 
newspapers called this incident in May 1856, “The Sack of 
Lawrence.” The name stuck, implying scenes of violence and 
rapine more associated with Huns and Visigoths than with 
Americans. ! 

The attack on Lawrence began the 
summer of “Bleeding Kansas.” Contem- 
poraries exaggerated the violence for 
political advantage. Nonetheless, the 
Kansas civil war riveted the nation’s at- 
tention on the contradiction inherent 
in a slaveholding republic. Why did 
Americans fight each other in Kansas? 
A Lawrence resident, describing the re- 
building of the town’s hotel, knew the 
answer. “It is not a strife about Negro- 
Slavery,” he wrote, “but Whites’ Lib- 
erty”? 

Until 1854, Congress had forbid- 
den slavery in the region that became : 
Kansas Territory. The passage in that 
year of the Kansas- Nebraska Act cre- 
ated the territory and removed the ab- 
solute prohibition against slavery there. 
The governing principle of the new leg- 
islation was popular sovereignty, or as 
Stephen A. Douglas, the combative and 
powerful Illinois senator who authored the bill, put it, letting 
the people decide. Popular sovereignty, according to Douglas, 
was the fundamental premise of American political liberty. The 
repeal of the slavery restriction enlarged, in Douglas’ eyes, the 
political rights of white voters. 

Douglas’ strong desire for westward expansion dictated his 
shaping of the bill. He believed such expansion strengthened 
the Union. Douglas also needed Southern support for the bill’s 
passage. Southerners in Congress let Douglas know their po- 
litical aid could be purchased by removing the slavery restric- 
tion. Douglas, however, severely miscalculated public and po- 
litical reaction. Deeply racist himself, he simply could not believe 
that others would care whether slavery existed in the territory. 

To Northerners, including many from Douglas’ own 
Democratic party, Douglas was the “‘Benedict Arnold’ of 
1854) for his bill would turn the free men of the North into 
“white niggers”? by forcing them to compete for work against 
slaves. A chagrined Douglas noted his own unpopularity: “T 
could travel from Boston to Chicago by the light of my own 
effigy” But Douglas had invested too much personal prestige, 


Overleaf: George Bingham’s painting, Order Number 
11, depicts the forcible removal of Missourians by the 
Union Army. Cotrtesy Cincimmati Art Museum 


having prevailed on a weak President Franklin Pierce to make 
the bill a Democratic party measure, to give up. 

Delighted, Southerners rallied to defend Douglas’ bill. 
Summing up the Southern sense of grievance about territo- 
rial policy, North Carolina senator George E. Badger lamented 
that he could not take his mammy, an 
elderly black woman who had nursed 
him in infancy, with him if he moved to 
the territory. Senator Ben Wade of Ohio 
caustically replied, “The only difficulty 
that the Senator would meet was that he 
couldn’t sell her when he got her there!”® 
Despite the rebuff, the North Carolin- 
ian had a point. Southerners felt that ter- 
ritorial policy treated them as second- 
class citizens. Northerners could take all 
their property into the territories, but Southerners 
could not. 


William H. Seward (above):“Gentlemen of 
the Slave States..., | accept [your chal- 
lenge] in behalf of the cause of freedom.” 
Stephen Douglas (left), author of the 
divisive Kansas-Nebraska bill. 

Benjamin Wade (below): “he couldn't sell 
her when he got her there.” 


Despite mounting resistance, Douglas and his 
lieutenants, through clever parliamentary maneuver- 
ing, railroaded the Kansas-Nebraska bill through Con- 
gress. In defeat, the eloquent William Henry Seward, 
senator from New York, threw down the North’s 
gauntlet: “Come on then, gentlemen of the Slave 
States. Since there is no escaping your 
challenge, I accept it in behalf of the 
cause of freedom. We will engage in 
_ competition for the virgin soil of Kan- 
__ sas, and God give the victory to the side 
__ which is stronger in numbers as it is in 
right.”” 

Although Douglas won passage of 
the bill and made popular sovereignty 
Democratic party dogma, he ultimately 
weakened the party—many of its members left. The ex- 
Democrats joined Whigs and Know-Nothings to form the 
new Republican party which opposed slavery expansion. Even 
worse, Douglas provided no clear formula for how popular 
sovereignty was to work. At what point in territorial devel- 
opment would the people’s will on slavery be ascertained? 
And what guarantees would there be for the fair exercise of 
the democratic political rights of the majority? The latter am- 
biguity proved disastrous, especially as popular sovereignty 
gave no quarter to political minorities with moral objections 
to slavery. a 

The repeal of an explicit prohibition against 
slavery encouraged Missourians to believe that they 
would dominate the new territory. Some western 
Missourians organized to assert their state’s claim 
to Kansas Territory. Calling themselves “self-defen- 
sive associations,” these groups harassed suspected / 
abolitionists in western Missouri, made token land 
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claims in the territory, and trumpeted 
the importance of protecting slavery 
in Missouri by extending it to Kansas. 
Much to their chagrin, Missourians 
confronted two migrations originat- 
ing emis the slave states: New Englanders, many traveling 
under the aegis of the antislavery New England Emigrant 
Aid Company (NEEAC), proceeded overland to Kansas; and 
a much larger migration came from western states such as 
Indiana, Ohio, and IIlinois.® 

The bulk of the settlers, especially the westerners, cared 
little for the slavery issue. They sought new lands to settle and 
new economic opportunities to exploit. They were antisla- 
very only insofar as they did not care 
to compete with slave labor. Conse- 
quently, the westerners proved to be 
a swing group. They were antislavery 
enough for potential alliance with the 
New Englanders, and antiblack 
enough for potential alliance with 
proslavery Missourians. 

Missourians missed the opportu- 
nity to secure that alliance. Overre- 
acting to the small New England mi- 
gration, they declared that the 
territory was being flooded with political dupes from the gut- 
ters of the eastern cities. Paid voters from the east would cor- 
rupt popular sovereignty. A free territory next door to Mis- 
souri would undermine slavery by providing a haven for 
runaways. Once Missouri was abolitionized, other southern 
states would follow. Thus would the southern right to own 
slaves be steadily undermined by the antislavery forces. “The 
d-d Yankees were taking everything they could get,” muttered 
Missourians who burned out a New England claim at 
Lawrence.” David Atchison, a leader of the western Missou- 
rians, observed a river boat carrying a steam engine belong- 
ing to NEEAC on the wharf at Kansas City. Atchison asked 
what the machine was and when told, “A steam-engine and a 
steam-boiler,” he retorted, “You are all a pack of — fools; that 
is a Yankee city going to Kansas, and by —! In six months it 
will cast one hundred Abolition votes!”!° By 
mischaracterizing the nature of the immigrants and using 
heavy-handed tactics to protect slavery, the Missourians 
caused both westerners and New Englanders to fear the loss 
of their political liberties. NEEAC leader Eli Thayer began to 
advise, “it might be well for the Emigrant to be furnished with 
his Bible and his rifle; and if he were not protected in his rights 
according to the principles of the first, let him rely upon the 
execution of the latter.”!! 

Even as significant migration to the territory began, 
Northern and Southern migrants had staked out their posi- 
tions. For Southerners, a large non-slaveholding migration 
threatened the rights of Missourians to continue slavery at 
home. For Northerners, interference with migration consti- 
tuted a denial of popular sovereignty’s promise of a fair chance 
at determining the territory's future. Both sides recognized 
that the first election, to be held March 30, 1855, was crucial. 
Atchison urged western Missourians to send five hundred 
young men to vote in favor of southern “institutions.” NEEAC 
agent Samuel Pomeroy reported that Missourians “are deter- 
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~ o r < ny 3 
Border Ruffians invade Kansas 


mined to have a law recognizing slavery at the very first meet- 
ing of the Legislature. If [they] do not get it at the first legisla- 
ture they never will!!”? 

In March 1855, settlers elected a territorial legislature. 
Missouri supplied the five hundred voters, in fact they sup- 
plied ten times that number. Although a recent territorial cen- 
sus recorded only 2,905 eligible voters in the territory, over 
5,000 proslavery voters registered on election day. Waiving 
their usual fee, ferrymen transported voters across the Mis- 
souri River into Kansas. The voters came organized in com- 
panies. Carrying several days’ rations, these companies trav- 
eled to assigned polling places, some of which were far inside 
the territory. Once at the polls, the Missourians adopted a 
strategy of intimidation. They fre- 
quently blocked the passage of other 
voters; they forced the resignation of 
judges of election who objected to their 
voting; and they frightened off many 
voters with an open display of revolvers 
and Bowie knives. Testifying before a 
later congressional committee, some 
Missourians protested that a loose en- 
forcement of voting and residency re- 
quirements typified frontier elections. 
They were right. Nonetheless, proslavery 
Missourians destroyed their own political legitimacy by open- 
ing themselves to the charge, now made by New England and 
western settlers alike, of violating popular sovereignty. Disin- 
genuously, a Missourian wrote that on election day voters 
swore an oath that they presently inhabited the territory and 
thus were qualified to vote. “No man was ever sworn that he 
would not go away.”'> But such flagrant contempt for the 
rights of other settlers cemented an alliance of migrant groups 
that opposed the proslavery position. 

When the first territorial legislature thus elected met, it 
enacted a slave code which alienated public opinion both in- 
side and outside the territory: inciting a slave rebellion in- 
curred the death penalty; aiding runaways brought death or 
imprisonment at hard labor; writing or circulating antisla- 
very literature meant a penalty of two years at hard labor. In 
addition, voters were required to take oaths to support not 
only the U.S. Constitution but also the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
and the Fugitive Slave Law. Missourian Benjamin Stringfellow, 
leader of a self-defensive association, gloated that Kansas Ter- 
ritory had “laws more efficient to protect slave property than 
any State in the Union.” !* By setting harsh penalties for writ- 
ing or speaking against slavery, the legislature indicated its 
intolerance of dissent on the slavery issue. When the territo- 
rial governor, Andrew H. Reeder, undertook a feeble opposi- 
tion to the legislature in the summer of 1855, Missouri’s sup- 
porters in the national government drove him out of office. 
Although the Kansas-Nebraska Act had made slavery a politi- 
cal issue subject to popular debate, the proslavery party at- 
tempted to shut off all discussion on that issue. Proslavery 
men in Kansas disagreed with the fundamental premise of 
popular sovereignty, namely that slavery was open to politi- 
cal discussion. Such discussion could only weaken a constitu- 
tionally guaranteed institution. So the proslavery party ig- 
nored the political wishes of settlers who opposed slavery. 
Coming from a legislature elected by fraud, this was too much 


for many settlers. They believed that the proslavery party’s 
electoral shenanigans undermined democracy. “[W]e in Kan- 
sas already feel the iron heel of the oppressor, making us truly 
white slaves,” wrote a Lawrence woman.!° On the Fourth July, 
citizens of Lawrence proclaimed “a new Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” from their status as “subjects of Missouri.”!© 

In a series of conventions and mass meetings, westerners 
and New Englanders in Kansas forged an alliance. The premise 
of this alliance, the free-state movement, was the illegitimacy 
of the territorial legislature and its measures. Dubbing it the 
“bogus legislature,” free staters resolved to boycott further elec- 
tions. In an even more radical defiance of the territorial gov- 
ernment, free staters met in a constitutional convention at 
Topeka, where they created their own state 
government and asked for admission to 
the Union. In creating the Topeka move- 
ment, free states bypassed the territorial 
government and openly denied its legiti- 
macy. Supporters of this extra-legal gov- 
ernment argued that it was the only way 
to avoid political enslavement to Missouri. 
“Admit us not and we are but slaves,” a 
Kansan wrote a Republican senator in No- 
vember 1855.!? But Congress denied 
them admission, and the Democratic ad- 
ministration backed the territorial 
legislature’s claim that resistance to its gov- 
ernment constituted “revolution.” 

The threat of violence was central to 
the free-state movement. James H. Lane, 
leader of the Topeka movement’s military 
forces, was not only the chief political 
leader of the westerners, but also commander of the free- 
state militia. Records of Kansas committees in northern states 
such as Connecticut show an active recruitment of arms and 
money that well precedes, as well as follows, the period of 
active hostilities in the summer of 1856. In rural Iowa, stu- 
dents at Grinnell College raised money to buy fifteen rifles 
for Kansas settlers. Arms shipments often passed through 
Missouri in crates labeled as books. 

Free-state leaders such as Charles Robinson, a witty 
medical doctor who had led a squatters’ rebellion in Gold 
Rush California, understood the dangers of open confron- 
tation. They could not afford to provoke the federal govern- 
ment into suppressing them. While claiming a right of revo- 
lution against the territorial government, they could not 
violently resist it. To do so risked retaliation by the federal 
government, which maintained the legitimacy of the “bo- 
gus” legislature. This was a delicate balancing act. 

In November 1855, the death of a settler in a land claim 
dispute exacerbated the political tensions, bringing them 
close to an explosion. Both the murdered man and his friends 
had connections to the free-state militias. The local sheriff, 
Sam Jones, who was widely believed to be a Missouri tool, 
arrested the dead man’s friend. Free-state militiamen stopped 
the posse, took custody of the prisoner, and smuggled him 
into Lawrence in the early morning hours. The new territo- 
rial governor, a mediocre Ohio politician named Wilson Sh- 
annon, responded to Jones’ plea for help by calling out the 
territorial militia. Shannon got more help than he intended. 


James H. Lane, 
leader of the Jayhawkers. 


An army of up to a thousand Missourians surrounded 
Lawrence in what came to be called the Wakarusa War, after 
the stream near which the Missourians camped. 

Lawrence settlers busily erected fortifications and 
drilled the free-state militia, which gained recruits from the 
countryside. The women made cartridges. During the siege, 
two women rode into the countryside to recover ammuni- 
tion stored outside the town. They hid cartridges in their 
petticoats and rifle caps in their stockings. Although the 
Missourians stopped them on their return, they did not in- 
terfere with the ladies’ ostensible afternoon drive. The Mis- 
sourians even apologized for disturbing them, perhaps un- 
aware that in Lawrence it was believed the Missourians were 
"eeemeeey preparing for “killing every man and rav- 
ishing every woman.” !8 

Appalled by the potential for violence 
his order had called forth, Shannon inter- 
vened personally to save the town from the 
general attack many Missourians may have 
wanted. He enlisted the help of a promi- 
nent citizen of western Missouri named 
Albert Boone—grandson of Daniel. Boone 
accompanied Shannon to Lawrence and 
helped negotiate a settlement with 
Robinson and Lane. In early December, the 
Missouri forces disbanded. However, the 
settlement of the Wakarusa War left unre- 
solved the question of how to compel the 
free staters to obey a territorial government 
whose legitimacy they denied. It also did 
nothing to reassure Missourians, and their 
southern supporters, that the laws would be 
enforced in Kansas Territory. All the tensions that led to the 
standoff at Lawrence remained. 

The Wakarusa War revealed the careful maneuvering of 
the free-state movement, which had resisted to the point of 
near confrontation but avoided a final showdown that would 
have destroyed Lawrence. Free-state leaders went on to prove 
their mastery of non-violent resistance as a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon. The Wakarusa War produced one casualty. 
Thomas Barber, a free-state settler riding home from Lawrence 
to his claim, was stopped and questioned by Missourians. 
When Barber and two kinsmen refused to accompany the 
Southerners and proceeded on their way, the Missourians fired 
on them. Barber fell from his horse dead. Temporarily interred 
during the Wakarusa War, his body was buried again a week 
after the Missourians withdrew. Robinson gave a funeral ora- 
tion in which he called Barber a “martyr to principle,” and 
free-state military companies fired a salute of three volleys. 
By presenting themselves as victims of proslavery violence, 
the free-state party won important sympathy in the North. 

The Wakarusa War invigorated the free staters and their 
Northern allies, and correspondingly disheart- 
ened the proslavery party both inside and out- 
side Kansas. But in his presidential message 
of January 1856, President Franklin Pierce 
condemned the Topeka constitution as 
“revolutionary” and the free-state move- 
ment as potentially “treasonable.” A 
month later, the president put troops at the 
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disposal of the territorial governor.!? Such 
adamant opposition from the federal gov- 
ernment placed free staters in a difficult po- 
sition. Throughout 1856 they denied the le- 
gitimacy of the federally-sanctioned 
territorial government. Yet they avowed their 
loyalty to the federal government which they held ultimately 
responsible for their oppression. In March, the Topeka govern- 
ment met in that town. Sheriff Jones was present, taking down 
the names of the participants for use, most assumed, at some 
later treason proceedings. Invoking the memory of Thomas Bar- 
ber, free state “Governor” Charles . ~~ 
Robinson pronounced the move- 
ment’s credo in the face of presiden- 
tial opposition: 
We should be unworthy the 
constituency we represent did 
we shrink from martyrdom on 
the scaffold or at the stake 
should duty require it... . Let 
what will come, not a finger 
should be raised against the 
Federal authority until there 
shall be no hope of relief but in 
revolution.” 
While the Topeka government 
claimed the moral authority of revo- 
lution, it stopped short of declaring 
such a revolution against the federal 
government. They would fight Mis- 
sourians, but not U.S. soldiers. They 
would vilify the executive branch for failing to secure ten the 
political rights inherent in popular sovereignty, but call upon 
the congressional branch to help. Republicans in Congress 
blocked an army bill because its funds might be used against 
free staters in Kansas. Despite impassioned speeches compar- 
ing the free staters to the American Revolutionaries, and Pierce 
to George III, the Republicans nonetheless failed to secure the 
admission of Kansas as a free state under the Topeka constitu- 
tion. The admission of Kansas—necessary, Republicans argued, 
to validate the U.S’s continued adherence to political liberty— 
would not occur under the Topeka constitution. 

When migration renewed in the spring of 1856, Southern- 
ers made an effort to put their people in the territory. The Mis- 
souri Kansas Association appealed to other Southerners to send 
tens of thousands of people to Kansas. Free-state success meant 
“war upon the institutions of the South, which will continue 
until Slavery shall cease to exist in any of the States, or the Union 
is dissolved.”2! Led by Jefferson Buford, the most famous emi- 
grant party was composed of four hundred Alabamians, Geor- 
gians, and South Carolinians. Despite this effort, most Missou- 
rians believed the numbers of free soil migrants were 
insurmountably great. Even Buford returned east by the spring 
of 1857, having been preceded by many of his men. However, 
many Southerners stayed to participate in the events of that 
turbulent summer. 

In May 1856 it became clear that political liberty was not 
safe even in the halls of Congress. Two days after giving a viru- 
lent speech against the administration’s Kansas policy, Senator 
Charles Sumner was beaten on the floor of the Senate by Preston 


ay 
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Brooks, nephew of Senator Andrew Butler whom Sumner had 
vilified in his speech. Back on the border, May brought an end 
to the respite the free-state movement had enjoyed. A grand 
jury indicted free-state officials for treason. “Governor” 
Robinson was arrested in Missouri on his way eastward. A posse 
from Missouri advanced on Lawrence, where the hotel and 
newspaper had been cited as nuisances by the grand jury. Un- 
able to make the intended arrests, Sheriff Jones turned the posse 
lose to destroy the hotel and newspaper office. 
The “Sack of Lawrence” proved to be a propaganda vic- 
tory for the free-staters. Although they were as well-armed as 
<eeagg, the Missourians—indeed, the 
Missourians feared they were 
better armed —they had 
maintained, throughout the 
Wakarusa War and the attack 
on Lawrence, the posture of 
| aggrieved and innocent vic- 
tims of proslavery violence. 
Within days that changed 
when a free-state settler, John 
= Brown, led the murder of sev- 
=] eral proslavery neighbors in 
southeastern Kansas. 


Above: the burned out ruins of the Free State 
Hotel, Lawrence. 

Left: “Bully Brooks” attacking Charles 
Sumner in the Senate chamber. 

Both Library of Congress 


Frustrated by the tepid policy of the Topeka government, 
Brown sought to wipe out the evil of slavery by killing the evildo- 
ers and their allies, including nonslaveholding, small farmers who 
supported the proslavery party. Brown’s eldest son commanded a 
company of free-state militia that was traveling to Lawrence when 
news arrived of the attack on the town. The elder Brown had ac- 
companied the military party but set out on a private expedition 
after he heard about the Sack of Lawrence. John Brown, Sr., took 
a small band to the countryside along Pottawatomie Creek. Their 
first stop was the Doyle cabin, the home of migrants from Tennes- 
see. Having gained admittance by claiming to be travelers needing 
directions, they took the father and two eldest sons prisoner. Near 
the creek, Brown shot the father and Brown’s younger sons ex- 
ecuted the Doyle boys with broadswords. Brown’s next victims 
were also associated with the proslavery party. William Sherman’s 
brother, Dutch Henry, ran a store believed to be a rendezvous point 
for Buford’s Georgians, and Allen Wilkinson was a member of the 
territorial legislature. Like the Doyles, Sherman and Wilkinson died 
along Pottawatomie Creek, hacked by broadswords. Cowering in 
her cabin with the younger children, Mahala Doyle heard a gun- 
shot. She emerged in the morning to find the mutilated bodies of 
her sons and husband. The murders on Pottawatomie Creek inau- 
gurated the summer of “Bleeding Kansas,” when guerrilla chief- 
tains such as Brown rode the Kansas prairies, burning out settlers. 

To mainstream free-state leaders such as Charles Robinson, 
violence was a tool to be threatened but not used. Brown, how- 
ever, eagerly sought bloodshed. Whereas Robinson and Lane 
constructed a movement to defend the rights of white settlers, 
Brown killed white men in order to free black men. Once Brown 


acted, however, he set off the latent vio- 
lence that Robinson, especially, had 
worked to control. After the brutal 
Pottawatomie murders, a free-state Kan- 
san observed, “The war seems to have 
commenced in real earnest.”22_ When 
free-state men openly brandished arms, 
the federal government now moved to 
suppress their “rebellion.” 

The federal government faced the 
difficult problem of suppressing violence 
without violating the rights of its citizens. 
Since federal authorities had jailed many 
free-state leaders, including Robinson, 
these moderate free staters were unable 
to restrain their comrades, such as Brown 
and Lane, whose military companies rav- 
aged the countryside. Similarly, moder- 
ate Missourians had no influence with 
Missouri guerrilla fighters such as H.C. 
Pate or Colonel Titus. When the Topeka 
government attempted to meet in July 
1856, the army dispersed them, opening 
the federal government up to the charge 
of suppressing political dissent. As for the 
U.S. Army officers who broke up the To- 
peka legislature “at the point of the bayo- 
net,” one observer compared them to the 
arrogant planter. The colonel rode his 
horse through the streets of Topeka, 
“more like a lordly slave holder thru a 
gang of slaves on his own plantation, then 
a gentleman among Free citizens on a 
highway equally free for all.”2> In order 
to seize weaponry being smuggled to 
free-state bands and to turn back armed 
guerrillas, the troops searched immi- 
grants to Kansas, who then complained 
of interference with free migration to the 
territory. And as migrant voters could, 
under popular sovereignty, possibly undo 
the work of the proslavery legislature, 
such interference meant an abridgment 
of their political rights. 

The settlers who did not flee slept at 
night with doors barricaded and arsenals 
by the bedside. Free-state companies 
claimed victories over proslavery colonies 
at Osawatomie and Franklin. At the lat- 
ter, free staters captured “Old Sacra- 
mento,” a cannon used by Missourians 
in the Mexican War. After these defeats, 
Atchison signed an appeal calling on 
Southerners to prevent “the death shrieks 
of our Fathers, brothers, sisters, sons, 
daughters, neighbors and friends who 
went [to Kansas] to find a home, but have 
been butchered by the abolitionist.”24 In 
mid-August, a free-state band of forty 
attacked Titus’s fort, nine miles west of 
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Lawrence. Their cannon fired balls made from the melted type 
of the destroyed Lawrence newspaper. “This is second edition 
of ‘The Herald of Freedom,” the free-state men called as they 
discharged the cannon. “How do you like it?” Not very well, it 
seemed, for the proslavery men quickly surrendered, yielding 
thirty-four prisoners and several wounded, including Titus him- 
self.2° Two weeks later, proslavery men swept into Osawatomie, 
shooting down Frederick Brown, John’s younger son. 

Kansas’ territorial governor, Wilson Shannon, had aban- 
doned the territory as the disorder escalated. The acting gover- 
nor, Daniel Woodson, sided so openly with the proslavery party, 
and issued such intemperate orders, that military officers re- 
fused to cooperate with him. Meanwhile, farms burned, set- 
tlers fled, crops went unplanted, 
and the guerrilla bands roamed 
freely, secure in the knowledge that 
they could quickly reassemble if 
disbanded by the army. 

The summer's fighting had not 
altered the principles of the free- 
state movement. When a runaway 
slave attempted to join Lane’s guer- 
rilla force in the fall of 1856, Lane 
had him returned to his owner, de- 
claring “that we were not fighting 
to free black men but to free white | 
men.”6 


John Brown (above): “the crimes of this guilty land 
will never be purged away but with Blood” 


John W. Geary (opposite): his threat seemed to 
stagger the Missourians. 


# 


With Kansas in turmoil, Democrats faced a strong-chal- 
lenge in the presidential campaign of 1856. Republicans ex- 
ploited the disorder wrought by popular sovereignty and by 
the Democratic administration. Closely allied with the free-state 
leadership in Kansas, the Republican party painted Democratic 
rule in Kansas as oppressing once hallowed political rights. Re- 
publicans charged that Democrats had broken the “sacred com- 
pact” of prohibiting slavery in that part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, had furthered the immorality of slavery, and had 
flagrantly denied the political rights of white men in order to 
ensure slavery in the territory. Senator William Henry Seward 
charged that the Democrats sought to impose slavery on Kan- 
sas at the cost of “all the existing liberties of the American 
people.”2” 

Democrats argued that the free staters were merely lawless 
rabble, but the obvious disorder in the territory called for a 
solution. In September, the government released the treason 
prisoners, including Robinson.28 The Democrats also sought 
a new territorial governor who could restore order. They found 

him in John Geary. Geary, who towered over six 
feet in height, was a tough veteran of both the 
war with Mexico and the California Gold Rush. 
Geary steered a middle course between the ter- 
ritorial factions. Winning the respect and coop- 
eration of the army, Geary ordered all the bands 
roaming the territory disarmed, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation. When Missourians once again 
moved on Lawrence, Geary threatened them with 
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U.S. troops. Unaccustomed to such backbone in a territorial 
governor, Geary’s threat “seemed to stagger” the Missourians, a 
free stater recalled. The normally tee-totaling Robinson was so 
relieved that he served wine to the officers who had lately been 
his captors.” Geary followed up by capturing over one-hun- 
dred free-state guerrillas who attacked Hickory Point. Without 
the U.S. army, Geary could not have restored peace and order 
to Kansas Territory. Officers had distrusted his predecessors and 
had often hesitated to cooperate with them. Geary’s firmness 
of purpose reassured the military that they would not become 
scapegoats for a weak and waffling politician. The soldiers now 
carried out their unpopular assignment with dispatch, disarm- 
ing guerrilla bands and shrewdly manipulating both free-state 
and proslavery militias. As the national elections drew near, 
Geary’s stern hand and generous support from the military 
brought order to Kansas. 

In the 1856 presidential elections, voters selected James 
Buchanan, a career politician and diplomat. Having been out 
of the country in 1854 as U.S. ambassador to Great Britain, 
Buchanan was unsullied by the turmoil in Kansas. He thus “had 

no active agency in the inauguration of the 
Nebraska troubles.”>° Since Buchanan 
lacked a record on Kansas issues, North- 
erners and Southerners could choose to 
believe what they liked of him. To North- 
erners, Buchanan would stand up to the 
Southern dictation, within the Demo- 
cratic party, of Kansas policy. Southern- 
ers expected Buchanan to resolve the Kan- 
sas issue in a way satisfactory to them. A 
Virginian wrote that “success in Ks.” would 
enable Southerners to “yet live free men 
under the Stars and Strips”?! —with equal rights accorded to 
the South and its institutions. 

The peace that Geary and Buchanan brought to Kansas 
and the country was an uneasy one, built on false assumptions. 
Kansas would remain peaceful only if popular sovereignty was 
legitimately practiced. The free staters did not trust the federal 
government to accomplish this, and the proslavery party did 
not want it. The nation would remain quiet only so long as the 
slavery issue was not agitated for political gain. Republicans 
did not intend to let Americans forget that those who sought to 
spread slavery sought to do so by curtailing the political rights 
of white men. Southerners asserted that democratic rights, even 
those of majority rule, could not touch constitutionally pro- 
tected property rights in slaves. And Northern Democrats were 
stuck in the middle, defending both the people's right to choose 
and the slaveowner’s right to his property. No longer willing to 
navigate these difficult waters, Geary resigned in the spring of 
1857. “I have learned more of the depravity of my fellow man 
than I ever before knew,” Geary wrote his brother. “I have 
thought my California experience was strong, but I believe my 
Kansas experience cannot be beaten.”>4 

The violence in Bleeding Kansas mattered less than the fail- 
ure to resolve the conflict between the rights of free men and 
those of slaveholders. Kansas had helped to define these issues 
for the country. The cessation of fighting seemed to many an 
indication that they had been successfully resolved. A Kansas 
settler noted laconically in his diary, in the late fall of 1856, 
“Pleasant shucked corn Vandever said Kansas would be a Slave 
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State, we will see.”?3 As this man recognized, 
oy the issue had been postponed, not settled. 
©? #y President Buchanan chose a fellow Pennsyl- 
AY " vanian, Robert J. Walker, as Geary’s successor. 
‘\y Having lived many years in Mississippi, the di- 
fe minutive Walker, slightly over five feet tall, had 
served as Secretary of the Treasury in the Polk administration, 
and had long been a power in the Democratic party. Buchanan 
keenly wanted someone of Walker’s prestige and talent for the 
Kansas post, and even paid a personal visit to Mrs. Walker when 


her objections caused Walker to refuse the job. Once he accepted, 
Walker undertook what no Kansas 

governor had succeeded at: making Say 

popular sovereignty work. The issue 
of slave or free, Walker confidently 
wrote, “has thus been decided peace- 
fully in every other state, and why 
not in Kansas?” He would settle it 
and be home ina few months.*4 By § 
promising a fair vote, Walker sought 
to bring free staters into the politi- 
cal process in Kansas. He thus hoped 
to tempt free-state Democrats back 
into the Democratic party, and 
thereby successfully implement 
popular sovereignty. He failed. 

Walker’s very reassurances to } 
free staters convinced Southerners 
that if Buchanan had not betrayed 
them, he should at least fire Walker. 
Walker’s promises of fairness came 
too late to gain free-state participa- 
tion in the election of a constitu- 
tional convention, which met at 
Lecompton in the fall of 1857. The Lecompton convention was 
decidedly proslavery in its composition and wrote a proslavery 
constitution. The crucial issue concerning the constitution, 
however, was whether it would be submitted to a popular rati- 
fication. Walker had promised it would, and claimed the 
Buchanan administration’s support. 

The Lecompton convention adjourned briefly to await the 
results of yet another Kansas election, this one to select a new 
territorial legislature. By this time, the free staters clearly pos- 
sessed a majority of the settlers. If the election were honest, 
they would surely win control of the legislature. Walker’s vows 
of fairness caused support for the free-staters’ traditional boy- 
cott policy to wane both inside and outside Kansas. In October, 
free staters went to the polls and elected a heavily free-state 
territorial government. Patently fraudulent returns from the 
Oxford and McGee polling stations, in small hamlets with no 
more than half a dozen homes, contained thousands of 
proslavery votes, all recorded in the same handwriting! Walker 


Voting in Kickapoo: “the circle moved forward 


into the saloon for a drink, then back to the 
polls to vote again....” 


quickly threw out the returns, giving the free staters a solid ma- 
jority in the territorial legislature. 

When the Lecompton constitutional convention recon- 
vened, it did so with the knowledge that its efforts would prob- 
ably be the last opportunity to secure a slave Kansas. A Mis- 
souri lawyer confided the South’s dilemma to his diary: 

If we cannot carry slavery into Kansas, it is quit[e] 
obvious that we cannot succeed any where else. The 
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result will be that no more slave states will be created. 

The majority of the North over the South will in a few 

years become overwhelming, in both houses of Con- 

gress. This majority can mould the [U.S.] Constitution 

to their own purposes. What will Constitutional 

guarantees be worth under such circumstances?” 
Moderate and radical proslavery delegates compromised, cre- 
ating a proslavery constitution that offered only partial sub- 
mission of the document to voter ratification. The Lecompton 
constitution protected property rights in slaves already in the 
territory, and offered voters a choice between the constitution 
“with” or “with no” slavery. The 
former meant Kansas would be a 
slave state; the latter that while fu- 
ture importations of slaves were 
prohibited, current slave property 
in the territory was protected. In 
December 1857, Kansas voters rati- 
fied the Lecompton constitution 
“with” slavery by six thousand votes 
to six hundred for Lecompton 
“with no” slavery. A traveler ob- 
served that at Kickapoo, voters had 
formed a circle encompassing both 
saloon and polls. After each man 
voted, the circle moved forward 
into the saloon for a drink, then 
back to the polls to vote again, and 
then back to the saloon, starting the 
cycle again. Free staters boycotted 
the whole affair, arguing that the 
election provided no real choice. 

In early January 1858 the free 
staters held their own referendum 
on the Lecompton constitution. This election too was marred 
by complaints of falsified votes and by outright fraud, includ- 
ing seizures of the ballot box at Leavenworth and Sugar Mound. 
But in its final results, the free-state voters rejected the 
Lecompton constitution altogether by over 10,000 votes. Ei- 
ther version of the Lecompton constitution received more than 
two hundred ballots. 

By then, the free staters’ Republican allies had strongly con- 
demned the Lecompton “swindle.” Even Governor Walker re- 
pudiated the Lecompton constitution, saying that it did not al- 
low the voters to decide the slavery issue. He was joined by other 
Northern Democrats, led by Senator Stephen Douglas, who 
could not countenance Lecompton as popular sovereignty. But 
President Buchanan, seeking an end to the Kansas difficulties 
and under heavy pressure from Southerners, chose to defend 
Lecompton and made it an administration measure. On the 
floor of the Senate, Douglas charged, “The report is being cir- 
culated everywhere that the President is prepared to put the 
knife to the throat of every man who dares to differ from the 
Administration and think for himself on this question.”>® 

Southern Democrats insisted that the process that pro- 
duced Lecompton had been marked by “great regularity and 
strict conformity to law,” and that Kansas should be admitted 
under the Lecompton constitution.?” To deny admission un- 
der Lecompton would be, as an Alabama congressman declared, 
to “crush out southern rights.’385 Many Northern Democrats, 


despite heavy administration pressure, denied that Lecompton 
fulfilled the terms of popular sovereignty. Lecompton thus wid- 
ened fissures within the Democratic party and strengthened 
Republicans who welcomed the Democratic “Traitors,” such as 
Douglas, with “great Glee,” a gloomy Democrat reported.*? The 
crucial issue with Lecompton was its denial of political rights 
to free men. For Northerners, Lecompton represented the cul- 
mination of a campaign to deprive white men of political lib- 
erty. Charles Robinson feared that if Lecompton passed Con- 
gress, it would “fasten slavery upon Kansas, both upon the black 
& white population.”4° Ostracized by the administration, and 
with its knife at his throat during a patronage war in Illinois, 
Douglas wrote, “I still have 
strong hopes that we will be able 
to turn the arm of power & save 
our cherished principles—the 
great fundamental right of every 
people to make their own con- 
stitution of government under 
our political system?! Further, 
for Northern Democrats, 
Lecompton represented the 
breaking point, beyond which 
they would no longer tolerate 
“southern dictation.’** A Vir- 
ginia congressman challenged 
his counterpart from Indiana for 
defying the president over Lecompton, and accused him of us- 
ing the “language of rebellion.” The Hoosier retorted, “It is the 
language of a freeman, and not the language of a slave.”43 

Unable to pass the Lecompton constitution, administra- 
tion Democrats succeeded in arranging a conference commit- 
tee between the two houses of congress. The committee pro- 
duced a compromise named after Congressman William English 
of Indiana. Although English was an anti-Lecompton Demo- 
crat, he nonetheless did not wish to embarrass the Buchanan 
administration. The English compromise sent the Lecompton 
constitution back to Kansas for a ratification vote. Technically, 
however, the vote was on the size of the land grant Kansas would 
receive upon statehood. Acceptance of a smaller land grant 
would bring immediate admission, but rejection would post- 
pone statehood indefinitely. One northern senator called the 
English Compromise “a conglomeration of bribes, of penal- 
ties, and of meditated fraud”44 The New York Times con- 
demned it as “a gross invasion of popular rights thus to attempt 
to influence an election by punishing a community for voting 
against the wish of a dominant party.’4? But the compromise 
allowed defenders of Lecompton to say that the land grant, not 
the constitution itself, was at issue. Opponents of the constitu- 
tion, however, could claim to have forced its reconsideration. 
When Kansas voters rejected it in August 1858 by a vote of 
11,300 to 1,788, Northern compromisers claimed credit. By 
these means, Democrats temporarily overcame the divisions 
within their party. 

In fact, by the time the English compromise passed, the 
issues of the Lecompton controversy were moot. The free-state 
party had solid, if fractious, control of the territorial legisla- 
ture. Jim Lane, who had been singled out for criticism in the 
president’s recommendation of Lecompton, replied, “Let 
Buchanan howl, and Congress enact!—Kansas is free, and all 


The Marais des Cyngnes Massacre. 


the powers of the earth cannot enslave her!”4© Remnants of 
the guerrilla war, however, remained. 

In southern Kansas, a free-state band under James Mont- 
gomery terrorized the area around Fort Scott. Proslavery re- 
taliation climaxed when a band of thirty men, led by a Geor- 
gian named Charles Hamilton, rampaged through the 
countryside around Chouteau’s trading post. Hamilton’s men 
captured eleven prisoners, marched them to a ravine, and gave 
the order to fire. Five died at the Marais des Cygnes Massacre, 
almost exactly two years after the Pottawatomie killings. A sur- 
vivor heard one of Hamilton’s men say, “We have got eleven of 
the damned Abolitionists biting the dust.”47 

Although the violence of 
1858 was a continuation of 
what occurred in the summer 
of 1856, free-state leaders now 
dissociated themselves, in a 
way they had not done in 
1856, from their own military 
leaders in southern Kansas. 
Charles Robinson joined with 
the territorial governor, James 
W. Denver, to suppress the 
free-state guerrillas. As the 
government of territorial 
Kansas passed into free-state 
control, the violence of the 
free-state movement itself became marginalized. The threat of 
violence, once a free-state tool, now became shunned. At the 
end of 1858, President Buchanan congratulated himself on a 
job well done. “Poor Bleeding Kansas is quiet & is behaving 
herself in a orderly manner.”*® 

Buchanan should not have been so quick at self-congratu- 
lation, for the issues Kansas had raised had not been settled. In 
Illinois, Douglas fought for re-election to the Senate, and in- 
deed for his political life, against a strong Republican challenger, 
a corporate lawyer named Abraham Lincoln. The Lincoln-Dou- 
glas debates of 1858 frequently revolved around popular sover- 
eignty and the Kansas issue. While Douglas defended his “de- 
votion to that great principle of free government,” Lincoln 
attacked the practical application of that principle. As histo- 
rian Harry Jaffa noted, Lincoln raised the issue “whether it was 
or was not destructive of their own rights for any people to 
vote in favor of establishing slavery.’4? Kansas figured promi- 
nently in the debates because it had made that dilemma ex- 
plicit, exposing the flagrant tactics of the proslavery party, which 
trampled white rights in order to secure its agenda. 

Nor was Kansas as peaceful as Buchanan had boasted. 
Montgomery still roamed, and John Brown even reappeared. 
Brown raided a Missouri farm, liberating ten slaves and killing 
one of their owners. An administration informant described 
Brown as “an earnest fanatic who thinks himself, and declares 
himself, called of God to make war on slavery and to kill who- 
ever comes in the way of his mission.”°° But increasingly 
Brown’s interests had moved away from Kansas. One of Brown’s 
band wrote his kinfolk that he was “engaged in a good 
Cause. ... in the Cause of Freedom.” He did 
not know where the next battle in that cause 
would be fought, but “it is not our intention 
to go to Kansas.”>! 
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Intending to spark a slave rebellion, Brown 
and his men seized the federal arsenal at Harper’s 
Ferry, Virginia, on October 17, 1859. Local citizens 
panicked, reporting that hundreds of men had at- 
tacked and that a massive slave uprising was under- 
way. Actually, within a day, militia and U.S. troops 
had surrounded Brown's party of eighteen, includ- 
ing five free blacks. They recaptured the arsenal, 
wounded Brown, and killed or captured most of his men. An 
administration supporter concluded that free-state men who 
had been “traitors,” defying the law in Kansas Territory, turned 
naturally to inciting bloody slave insurrection.°* Brown’s de- 
fenders claimed that his sufferings in Kansas at the hands of 
the proslavery party, including the murder of one of his sons, 
had “goaded” him into violent insanity.°? Brown’s raid shed 
light on how the North and South viewed the territorial struggle 
in Kansas: for Northerners, proslavery suppression of political 
rights drove free-state men mad; for Southerners, Brown’s ac- 
tions revealed the dangerous insanity of abolitionism and its 
treasonous nature. Just as the national government had levied 
accusations of treason against the free-state leaders, the state of 
Virginia tried and executed Brown for treason. In fact, both 
arguments distorted the truth and made 
Brown a symbol of the Kansas Civil War. The 
Pottawatomie killings revealed that it had 
taken very little to goad Brown into violence. 

Brown had never been a central figure of the 
free-state movement. Quick to use violence, 
Brown was also truly concerned with the 
plight of the slave. He did not need the at- is 
tack on white liberty in Kansas to make him ie 
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an abolitionist, or to teach him that, slavery being a state of war 
between master and slave, the use of force to end slavery was 
justified. As he wrote on the morning of his execution, “the 
crimes of this guilty land will never be purged away, but with 
Blood.” His failure at Harper’s Ferry only convinced him that 
he had “vainly flattered myself that without very much blood- 
shed; it might be done.”>4 

Brown's raid did destabilize the political system, because it 
firmly convinced many Southerners that all Northerners, in- 
cluding the Republican presidential nominee, Abraham Lin- 
coln, planned a bloody war against slavery. The election of 1860 
revolved around competing solutions to the problem of sla- 
very in the territories. Although not ostensibly a national issue, 
Kansas made its impact. Douglas’ anti-Lecompton stand had 
made him unacceptable to the Southern Democrats, so the party 
divided between its Northern and Southern factions. And the 
Democrats’ failure to resolve the difficulties in Kansas fueled 
the growth of the Republican party, which emerged victorious 
in the 1860 election. 

The Republican dominance in the federal government pro- 
duced by that election, and the secession crisis which emptied 
the national legislature of Southerners, allowed for Kansas’ ad- 
mission as a free state in 1861. The sectional cri- 
sis that Kansas had done so much to create fi- 
nally resulted in that territory’s long-sought goal 
of statehood. As one Kansan lamented, “We are 
waiting anxiously to get into the ‘Union’ before 
it Busts”>° 


Left: William Clarke Quantril. 
Below: Quantrill’s 1863 attack on Lawrence. 


Library of Congress 


The border war, however, did not end with Kansas state- 
hood. Indeed, the Civil War reinvigorated it. When a young 
Missourian gloated, “I am glad war is coming; we want a chance 
at Kansas,” his friend replied, “Does it not occur to you that it 
would also give Kansas a chance at Missouri[?]”°® The caution 
proved prescient. Now free-state Kansas jayhawkers ravaged 
Missouri, provoking retaliation by Confederate bushwhack- 
ers. Although Kansans feared that regular Confederate forces, 
under former Missouri governor Sterling Price, would invade 
the state, the irregular forces nonetheless did more damage. In 
August 1863 William Clarke Quantrill’s Missouri guerrillas at- 
tacked Lawrence, Kansas. Quantrill’s raid, noted for its vicious 
slaughter of unarmed civilian men and boys, marked one of 
the last outbursts of the border war of the 1850s. Quantrill, 
who had been an Ohio settler in the territory, opportunisti- 
cally converted to the proslavery party. But just as free-staters 
invented a heroic and tragic rationale for John Brown’s vio- 
lence, so Missourians adopted a similar past, and a far more 
fictitious one, for Quantrill. Quantrill claimed to be avenging 
the death of a brother, killed by a free-state band. In fact, 
Quantrill had no murdered brother. 


General Thomas Ewing Jr., 
author of Order No. 11 expel- 
ling Missourians from Jackson, 
Cass, Vernon, and Bates 
counties. Generals in Blue 


Motivated by greed for loot 
and murderous impulses for re- 
venge bred in the long border war, 
Quantrill’s band swept into 
Lawrence at dawn. One of the his 
lieutenants recalled, “Quantrill’s 
order was to Kil, kill?>” And they did. Bushwhackers shot down 
men as their wives, trying to shield them, begged for their lives. 
Wounded men were left in buildings that the bushwhackers 
fired. One managed to crawl out of his burning business but 
was thrown back in by the raiders. Half-clothed, Jim Lane, who 
was startled out of bed by the sound of gunfire, joined other 
townspeople who escaped into the cornfields and survived. An 
eyewitness who arrived at nightfall, after the raiders had es- 
caped, described the main street as “one mass of smouldering 
ruins and crumbling walls,°8 among which women and the 
surviving men searched for the dead. Sarah Fitch, whose hus- 
band was killed by Quantrill’s men as her children watched, 
baptized her newborn son over his father’s coffin. 

The raid threw Kansas into a panic. The military com- 
mander of the border, Thomas Ewing, Jr., retaliated, ordering 
the forced depopulation of parts of western Missouri. Because 
Missouri congressmen protested that the order failed to dis- 
criminate between the loyal and disloyal, it was suspended a 
few months later. The depopulation order, however, had served 
the purpose of preventing Kansans from wreaking revenge 
on western Missouri for Quantrill’s raid. 

The national Civil War in Kansas, however, revealed that 
the long struggle to secure white political rights had produced 
an expanding definition of liberty. Early in the war, a newspa- 
per correspondent noted, “it is true that where the Kansas men 
march Slavery disappears.”°? Kansans were among the first 


to debate allowing blacks to enlist as soldiers. In violation of 
War Department policy, the First Kansas Colored Infantry was 
commissioned on January 13, 1862. Jim Lane, who had orga- 
nized the troops, got around the government by enrolling the 
black men as laborers. The Kansas troops claimed the distinc- 
tion of being the first regiment of black volunteers. Lane, 
who admitted earlier voting to keep free blacks out of Kansas, 
now credited blacks with helping to win the territory’s struggle 
for liberty. In 1862, Lane told an eastern audience that he fa- 
vored arming slaves, for “I would like to see every traitor, who 
has to die, die by the hand of his own slave.”®° With typical 
flexibility, Lane could also pander to racism, telling a western 
audience that it was better to put blacks in the army and let 
them be killed instead of whites. Black army service, by what- 
ever rationale achieved, became crucial to justifying the ex- 
tension of political rights to black men. In fact, when 
Quantrill’s band swept through the streets of Lawrence that 
August morning, among their first victims were black recruits 
to the Union army. These men were hated symbols of the war’s 
reordering of race relations. 

When Kansans looked back, they debated the meaning 
of the territorial civil war. Some gave primacy to the struggle 
to end slavery. In 1879 C.K.Holliday insisted “the historian 
will assign to Kansas, and to the brave sons and daughters of 
her early territorial days, the honor of having turned the cur- 
rent of human affairs and human government into the chan- 
nel of universal liberty; that the defeat of slavery - the slave 
power—of the slave spirit—upon the plains of Kansas was the 
defeat of the same power and the same spirit in our own and 
all other nations; and that the triumph of freedom upon the 
plains of Kansas was the triumph of freedom throughout the 
circuit of the globe.”©! Charles Robinson, however, remembered 
that the Kansas Civil War had been about citizens’ “resistance 
of oppression” within the framework of representative govern- 
ment. ©? Although the Kansas civil war came to embrace, al- 
beit tentatively, a wider liberty for all Americans, it had al- 


ways been a struggle for the rights of white men. 


NICOLE ETCHESON is assistant professor of history at the 
University of Texas, El Paso, and is currently writting a book 
on the Kansas Civil War to be entitled “Slaves Ourselves!”: 
Bleeding Kansas and the Meaning of Liberty in the 19th Cen- 
tury United States. 
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From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and occupied the Corinth area. 
Throughout this area visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, rifle pits and museums. 
% The Battle of Corinth on October 3-4, 1862 witnessed some of the most intense 
conflict of the Civil War. * In Corinth are numerous points of interest which highlight 
this historic event: * Civil War Battlefields ¢ Historic Homes * Corinth National 
Cemetery * Northeast Mississippi Museum * The Curlee House * Jacinto 
Courthouse ¢ The Civil War Interpretive Center 


CORINTH AREA TOURISM PROMOTION COUNCIL, P.O. Box 1089, Corinth, MS 38835-1089 
1-800-748-9048 — http://www.corinth.net Fassel tenst. AREY 
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The Civil War Society News 


Gettysburg, June 9-11, witnessed the first 
Civil War Society event since the Society came under 
“new management,” to wit that of North & South. 


Nearly fifty members gathered at the 
Holiday Inn on Baltimore Street for a 
combined conference and battlefield 
tour, the former focusing on Robert E. 
Lee, the latter on the second day of the 
Battle of Gettysburg. Gary Gallagher 
spoke on the generalship of Lee, Kent 
Brown on the retreat from Gettysburg, 
Gordon Rhea on the Overland Cam- 
paign, John Y. Simon on Lee at Appomat- 
tox, and Pat Brennan on Lee after the war. 
The comic highlight of the weekend was 
John Simon’s remark, apropos Lee wear- 
ing his brand new general’s uniform to 
the Appomattox ceremony, a turnout 
sometimes compared favorably to that of 
U.S. Grant in his crumpled uniform and 
muddy boots, “After all, if youre a Con- 
federate general and you are about to 
surrender at Appomattox, when else are 
you going to wear that uniform!” Satur- 
day and Sunday mornings were spent 
touring the battlefield and exploring the 
Confederate attacks launched by Barks- 
dale’s and Kershaw’s brigades on July 2. 
The tours were ably, and entertainingly, 


led by battlefield guide Hans Henzel. The 
consensus was that the weekend was 
highly successful, and many of the par- 
ticipants expressed their intention to 
meet again at future Society events. Full 
details of the events planned for next year 
will be found in the next issue of North 
e» South (volume 4, #1). 

I would like to express my thanks to 
North & South associate editor Ron 
Furqueron for his assistance in running 
the Gettysburg weekend. Ron is also this 
issue's featured Society member. Pictured 
left as Jefferson Davis, Ron is a native of 
Nottoway County, Virginia, and the 
great-great-grandson of James L. Oaks, 
sometime private, Co. B, 38th Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, Armistead’s Brigade, 
Pickett’s Division, Longstreet’s Corps, 
The Army of Northern Virginia. In May 
1997 Ron and fellow history enthusiast 
Keith Southall cofounded Historical Im- 
pressions, a group of educators, histori- 
ans, and performers dedicated to provid- 
ing quality living history and theatrical 
programs. The group’s repertoire in- 
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cludes depictions of the Black Death in 
14th century Europe, life in early 
Jamestown, the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, World War II, Edgar Allen Poe’s 
Tales of Mystery and Horror, etc. The 
company typically puts on around two 
hundred performances per year, for 
schools, civic groups, round tables, mu- 
seums, and so forth. 

One of their most successful presen- 
tations is entitled “My Dearest Anne, My 
Dearest James: Letters from Home and 
the Front,” in which a Confederate sol- 
dier and his wife are alternately high- 
lighted on stage as they read aloud let- 
ters they are writing to one another, a 
moving presentation based upon actual 
wartime letters. A particularly thought- 
provoking presentation, featuring Ron 
and fellow thespian Wali Brandon, is en- 
titled “Two Veterans.” In this, two aging 
Virginian veterans—one a Confederate 
the other a black Federal—discuss their 
common experiences in war and in peace, 
exploring what they have in common as 
well as that which divides them. 

Also pictured are Vali Anne Trusler 
as Anne Cooke (“My Dear Anne”), Wali 
Brendon as Frederick Douglass (with Ed 
Bearss) and as a James River-Kanawha 
Canal riverman of the 1840s, and Andrew 
Jackson Gilbert as Lieutenant General 
James (“Pete”) Longstreet. The distin- 
guished looking gentleman standing next 
to General Longstreet is Ron Furqueron 
as Confederate Secretary of War, James 
A. Seddon. 

We are currently discussing the in- 
volvement of Historical Impressions in 
the Civil War Society’s program of events 
for the year 2001. 

Historical Impressions can be con- 
tacted via email at HistNVA @aol.com or 
www. historicalimpressionsUSA.com. 


Civil War Society .9%; 


DISCOUNTS 


Most of our advertisers give 


discounts to Civil War Society 
members. When calling have your 
membership number (the “M” 
number on your magazine mailing 
label) ready, and mention you saw 
their ad in North & South. 


C026 -- 
Legendary Arms, In C. Officer's 
P.O. Box 479, Three Bridges, N] 08887-0479 ay limbroidered 
(800) 528-2767, Fax:(908) 788-8522 ve White ‘ 
we Gaundets 


K002-- Arkansas Voothpick (4% Specify 


$20.0 
B004 -- Springfield Bayonet 
& Scabbard $37 


1.010 -- CW. Leather 
Holster $18.00 


Officer's Silk 
Sash $45.00 


L006 -- CW. 
Cartnidge 
Box w/ Tins 


C015 -- CW. 
White Muslin ! 
& Strap 4button Shirt 1,007 -- 
$50.00 + (S, M, 1) Cap Pouch 
$5.00 S/H Le $20.00 $12.00 
Include $4.00 shipping and handling for one item, and $3.00 for each additional item. AZ,NY,NJ,OUL,WI residents, 
please include applicable state sales tax. MC1VS/Amex/ Discorer Cards accepted. Check and Money Orders accepted. 
Send $5.00 for 24-page color catalog of reproduction swords, knives, bayonets, period clothing c= miscellaneous accessories, 


—————— ae 


Sandie 
Pendleton 


W.G, BEAN 


Pirates, Privateers, 
and Rebel Raiders of 


the Carolina Coast 
LINDLEY S. BUTLER 
Real-life adventures of eight famous 
sea raiders, from Blackbeard to four 
of the best-known Confederate raiders 
—James Cooke, John Maffitt, John 
Taylor Wood, and James Waddell. 
“Methods and motives ... are exam- 
ined against the backdrop of the 
hunter and the hunted on the high 
sea.” — George Ward Shannon Jr., 
Director, North Carolina Maritime 
Museum 
296 pp., 32 illus. $29.95 cloth / $15.95 paper 


The Heart of Confederate 
Appalachia 
Western North Carolina 
in the Civil War 
JOHN C. INSCOE AND 
GORDON B. MCKINNEY 
“The best look yet at a mountain region 
in the midst of civil war.”—Kenneth 
Noe, State University of West Georgia 
“Shatter[s] the myth of the solidly 
Unionist Appalachia... [and] demon- 
strate[s] that there was no refuge from 
the divisions of war, no line demarcat- 
ing home front from battle front, no 
place of grace.” — Michael Fellman, 
author of Inside War 
482 pp. $39.95 cloth 


Be Amer 
Ciylt an eet NEW IN PAPERBACK 


Stonewall’s Man 

Sandie Pendleton 

W. G. BEAN 

With a new foreword by Robert K. Krick 
“In his perceptive biography of this 

talented and widely admired young 

Confederate officer, Bean takes the 

reader behind the scenes in the head- 

quarters of Jackson, R. S. Ewell, and 

Jubal A. Early.”— Saturday Review 

Approx. 272 pp. $16.95 paper 


NEW IN PAPERBACK 


General Jo Shelby 

Undefeated Rebel 

DANIEL O’FLAHERTY 

With a new foreword by Daniel E. Sutherland 
“A biography of one of the most colorful 

Confederate cavalrymen who fought in 

the Trans-Mississippi Department. ... 

Holds the reader closely to the end.” 

—American Historical Review 

Approx. 456 pp. $18.95 paper 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
AT BOOKSTORES OR [800] 848-6224 | www.uncpress.unc.edu 
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The Latest Civil War Books from Morningside 


All printed on acid-free paper. These books are all published or reprinted by Morningside. All shipments are made 
in double-walled boxes, and in most cases we ship the same day the order is received. We ship via the Postal Service 
UPS, RPS, or 2nd Day Federal Express. We carry and keep in stock nearly all Civil War books in print. 


? 


THE GETTYSBURG MAGAZINE-Issue Number 23 is now available. As usual, no advertising or blow-in 
cards—just eight fine articles with maps and photographs. Issue #23’s contents: Introduction by Edwin C. Bears; 
“Lee’s Advance Along the Cashtown Road” by Douglas Craig Haines; “Reynolds and the Decision to Fight” by 
L. Patrick Nelson; “The 151st Pennsylvania at Gettysburg: July 1, 1863”: and “Ordeal in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary: The Recollections of First Lt. Jeremiah Hoffman, 142nd Pennsylvania Volunteers” by Michael A. 
Dreese; “To Fail Twice: Brockenbrough’s Brigade at Gettysburg” by Bradley M. Gottfried; “ ‘Bullets Thick as 
Hail’: The 26th Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry at Gettysburg” by James S. Pula; “A Reconnaissance Gone Awry: 
Capt. Samuel R. Johnston’s Fateful Trip to Little Round Top” by David A. Powell; “Failed Leadership and 
Coordination: Elements in the Defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia at Gettysburg” by Matthew W. Hutchinson; 
and Attack and Counterattack. $7.95 plus $3.20 Priority Mail ..........:cccsssscsssssesssessesssestesssestensesssesseensecsasereseseees $11.15 


oe 
HANCOCKE’S DIARY: OR, A HISTORY OF THE 2ND TENNESSEE CAVALRY, C.S.A.—with 


sketches of the First and Seventh Battalions. Reprint of the Nashville 1887 edition, 667 pp., new index, 
fel (ovtliydl ceznca (lente) Gos. comes wie Loe OR CR eC oe, Pt ee MRL ES. se $55.00 


LEE’S SHARPSHOOTERS, OR FOREFRONT OF BATTLE-by WSS. Dunlop. 448 pp., index, acid-free 
paper, cloth/hardbound, Confederate flags stamped OM COVET .......s:ssscsescsssesessecsesstenssstesseessessesnssvcssarecstsssesees $50.00 


oo rr 


THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN-by Edwin C. Bearss. Exhaustive account of the fighting for 
Mississippi’s primary fortress. Three cloth/hardcover volume set, 2,219 pp., many photos and maps ......$125.00 


a$$ 
SONS OF OLD MONROE: A REGIMENTAL HISTORY OF PATRICK O’RORKE’S 140TH 
NEW YORK VOLUNTEER INFANTRY-Revised & expanded edition of Brian A. Bennett’s unit history of this 
Little Round Top regiment. 718 pp., 96 photos, 13 maps, index, Cloth ..........cscescscssescsecssesseessessseeseessenseceessens $55.00 


——______~@ +++ == 
JOHN GIBBON’S THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL-Illustrated reprint of the 1863 revised edition. 
“Gibbon’s The Artillerist’s Manual is a classic in American artillery literature’-C. Peter Jorgensen, The 
Artilleryman Magazine. Printed on acid-free paper and hand-bound in “C” grade cloth. 480 pp., 281 illus., 20 
oll b oi pls Seen tL Goer ek eR TOR Amarr dun tine A Wemwit MMn Cane ibenr: uric eee i.e. $75.00 


THE BACHELDER PAPERS-—David and Audrey Ladd, editors: Compiled by John Bachelder. The three 
cloth/hardcover volumes contain Bachelder’s Gettysburg correspondence with both Confederate and Federal 
participants. 729, 587, and 690 fully-indexed pages, with a set of 7 maps shipped separately ...............0..5 $110.00 


eg ee 
THE BACHELDER MAPS-—consisting of 28 color maps showing the position of units on the Gettysburg 
battlefield for each hour of the action, 274 x 37% inches. Printed on 70 lb. patina matte acid-free paper. 
pel oh) ef ollt aMaieh AAT MPa Sa RTPID: Re eh Ore nD Sat hon (hE TO ORR Sc ab Bn oe cartend Seen $250.00 


A Morningside original by T.P. Williams: 
THE MISSISSIPPI BRIGADE OF BRIG. GEN. JOSEPH R. DAVIS-The history of the 2nd, 11th, 
26th, and 42nd Mississippi, the 55th North Carolina, and their leader—the nephew of President Jefferson Davis. 
291 pp., 25 photos, 5 maps) index, iclothi/Mand COVEN... ss..neysisesoncarveenpdderatennenne. tens $34.95 


SD 
Ohio residents add 6.5% sales tax. American Express, Discover, Mastercard and Visa, checks and money orders accepted. Shipping for 
retail orders over $100.00 is free, otherwise $4.00 for the first book, $2.00 each additional book. There is additional shipping on foreign 
orders. Our full catalogue (#49, 108 pages) of over 2,000 new books and reprints is available for $4.00 for shipping, or request one free 
with your order. Catalogue #49 has been sent to customers who have bought since November 1998. Order toll-free (800) 648-9710 or FAX 
(937) 461-4260. Complete catalog is available on the internet at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Promptly Refunded. 


noon Morningside Bookshop ....... 


260 Oak Street, Dayton, Ohio 45410 (800) 648-9710 


We are located near Downtown Dayton in the Historical District 
Contact us via E-mail at msbooks@erinet.com or visil us on the web at http://www.morningsidebooks.com 
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Edward Steers, Jr. ! 


RISKING THE 
WRATH OF GOD 


Dr. Luke Pryor Blackburn 
Courtesy Kentucky Historical Association 


“Big No. y Fee Fe 
would kill a man at 60 yds.” 


For four years President 
Lincoln’s mailbag 
overflowed with requests 
for patronage at almost 
every level of government. 
The war brought with it a 
burgeoning array of office 
seekers eager to make 
money from Lincoln’s 
presidency and the tragedy 
of war. When Andrew 
Johnson inherited the 
presidency from Abraham 
Lincoln in 1865 he also 
inherited his mailbag. But 
Johnson’s mailbag was 
different from Lincoln’s in 
one very important 
aspect—it soon became 
filled with requests for 
pardons. One such request 
carried with it a promise of 
humanitarian service to 
the people of the United 
States. It was a request that 
incurred the wrath of 
Secretary of State William 
Henry Seward who 
referred to the writer as 
the “yellow fever fiend.”? 
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“I will... never do harm to anyone.” 


ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1867, DR. LUKE 
PRYOR BLACKBURN wrote to Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson from his fugitive 
home in Toronto, Canada, offering his 
medical services to help quell a major 
outbreak of yellow fever along the Gulf 
Coast if he could only return to the coun- 
try without fear of arrest. Blackburn 
wrote: 
From the dispatch today I see that 
the [yellow] fever is prevailing in 
New Orleans, Galveston and other 
points to a most fatal extent.... I have 
had much experience [emphasis 
added] in the treatment of this 
disease and feel confident I could 
render essential service to my 
suffering and dying countrymen—if 
it is, Mr. President, consistent with 
your duty to accept my offer, my 
conduct shall be such as to meet and 
merit your approbation.’ 

“Much experience” indeed! To many 
in the North, Dr. Blackburn’s wartime ex- 
perience with the dreaded “Yellow Jack” 
was thought to be downright diabolical. 
In fact, his experience with the disease 
nearly placed him in the dock as an ac- 
complice of Jefferson Davis and the eight 
conspirators charged with the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. Evidence that 
emerged prior to Lincoln’s death and in 
the first weeks immediately following it 
accused Blackburn of having master- 
minded an insidious plot to infect mili- 
tary and civilian populations with the 
dreaded yellow fever to further the 
Confederacy’s war aims. 

While the federal government 
viewed Jefferson Davis’ alleged involve- 
ment with Lincoln’s murder as narrowly 
focused against the president of the 
United States, Blackburn’s offense was 
viewed as a crime against all humanity. 
When the government could not produce 
“hard” evidence linking Davis directly 
with Lincoln’s murder it lost interest in 
extraditing Blackburn and turned its full 
attention to the eight prisoners in hand. 

Although the cause and spread of 
yellow fever was misunderstood in the 
1860s, the perception that it was highly 
infectious and easily spread among the 


—Hippocratic Oath 


population was widely accepted as fact. 
People believed the disease could be 
spread from one human being to another 


by physical contact, including contact | 
| his bite. 


with the clothing of infected persons. In 
fact, yellow fever is a disease which is vi- 
ral in nature and can only be passed be- 
tween hosts by the mosquito Aedes 
aegypti. 

The belief that the disease was in- 
fectious led Blackburn to undertake a 
plan designed to infect select populations 
in the Northern states as well as Union 
troops stationed in the coastal towns of 
Norfolk, Virginia, and New Bern, North 
Carolina. The plot, by its very nature, tar- 
geted civilian populations, and among its 
objectives was the lowering of northern 
morale. While subsequent history has 
treated Blackburn’s yellow fever plot with 
skepticism, if not outright rejection, it 
was not only real, but one which was 
known at the highest levels of the Con- 
federate government and allowed to go 
forward. 

At the trial of the Lincoln conspira- 
tors in May of 1865, the question of in- 
troducing yellow fever into the North for 
the purpose of mass killing became an 
early focus of the prosecution. The gov- 
ernment began its case by attempting to 


| show that leaders of the Confederacy, 


including Jefferson Davis, were capable 
of uncivilized acts including arson, the 
spreading of disease, and the murder of 
Abraham Lincoln. After several days of 
testimony, some of which later proved to 
be perjury, the government decided to 
abandon its case against Jefferson Davis 
and other Confederate leaders. 

While part of the testimony against 
Davis and other Confederate figures in- 
volved perjury, not all of the testimony 
was tainted or false. On May 29th, a man 
by the name of Godfrey Joseph Hyams 
took the witness stand in the military 
trial of the Lincoln conspirators. Hyams 
was an inconspicuous sort of person. 
The press made a point of describing his 
features as “Israelitish” and pointed out 
that he was “of the Jewish persuasion”’ 
reflecting the anti-semitism of the day. 
He was slight of build, had a dark com- 
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| rather than a cause. 


plexion, and was afflicted with crossed- 
eyes. He gave the appearance of being 
frail and weak. What Hyams lacked in 
appearance, however, he made up for in 


Jacob Thompson, head of clandestine 
Canadian-based Confederate operations. 
Library of Congress 


Hyams began by telling the court of 
a monstrous plot on the part of Confed- 
erate leaders to institute biological war- 
fare against large segments of the North- 


| ern population. Hyams described how he 


was enlisted by one of Jefferson Davis’ 
Canadian-based agents to distribute 
clothing believed to be infected with yel- 
low fever into certain cities in the North. 
The object was to start an epidemic of 
the deadly disease that would prove dev- 
astating to Northern war efforts. It was, 
as Hyams put it, “directed against the 
masses of Northern people solely to cre- 
ate death.” Hyams’ testimony named 
names and gave dates detailing the plot.° 
Despite his convincing testimony, how- 
ever, history has lumped Hyams with 
other perjurious government witnesses 
such as Charles A. Dunham and Dr. 
James B. Merritt, and characterized his 
story as another example of purchased 
testimony. He has been described by one 
historian as “an inglorious turncoat 


whose loyalties responded to money 
n6 


Otto Eisenschiml, who influenced 
two generations of readers with his con- 
spiratorial writings on the assassination 
of Lincoln, wrote about Hyams and oth- 
ers who made similar claims: 

Sending small-pox infected clothes 
to the north is one of their [Confed- 
erate turncoats] favorite yarns, but 
no actual case ever has been found. 
At any rate such a method of warfare 
would never have been permitted by 
the Confederate Government, ... 
[emphasis added].’ 


——— oe 


While in Canada 
Blackburn hatched his 
scheme to introduce 
biological warfare into 
the Confederacy’s 
arsenal of weapons. 


ISENSCHIML was correct 
in describing witnesses like 
Hyams as “turncoats,” for 
Hyams had been in the ser- 
vice of the Confederate government op- 
erating out of Montreal and Toronto. 
Eisenschim! was incorrect, however, in 
writing that “no actual case ever has been 
found,” or that “such a method of war- 
fare would never have been permitted by 
the Confederate government,’ a roman- 
tic view of Civil War practices. The ef- 
fort of Luke Blackburn to infect certain 
groups in the North with yellow fever 
represents one such case. 

Despite attacks against his character 
and truthfulness, Hyams’ testimony ac- 
cusing the Confederacy of attempted bio- 
logical warfare does not stand alone. It is 
supported by numerous documents that 
lie scattered among historical archives, 
and the testimony of at least nine differ- 
ent witnesses. Luke Blackburn and sev- 
eral other agents are directly tied to a plot 
to induce deadly epidemics among civil- 
ian populations. Among those giving tes- 
timony confirming the plot were two im- 
portant and high-ranking Confederate 
agents, William C. Cleary and Kensey 
Johns Stewart. Much of this material has 
been overlooked or considered too cir- 
cumstantial to prove the case against 
Blackburn. But even without Hyams’ 
damaging testimony, the case against 


Blackburn and his cohorts ts compelling, 
as we shall see. 

On April 5, 1865, four days before 
Lee’s surrender and nine days before Lin- 


' coln was shot, Godfrey Hyams walked 
| into the office of the United States Con- 


sul David Thurston in Toronto and made 
the American representative an offer he 
couldn't refuse. Hyams told Thurston 
that he had valuable information con- 
cerning Confederate clandestine opera- 
tions in Canada which he would divulge 
for both a pardon and remuneration. 
Thurston told Hyams that he would 
gladly hear what he had to say and pass it 
along to Secretary of State William H. 
Seward who would be the sole arbiter in 
deciding if the information was worthy 
of a deal. Hyams’ information was 
deemed both important and credible and 
he eventually received both pardon and 
remuneration.’ In exchange, he was re- 
quired to testify before the military com- 
mission trying the Lincoln conspirators. 
The government’s objective was obvious: 
if Jefferson Davis could sanction a dia- 
bolical scheme to murder civilians, he 
could sanction the murder of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

One important difference between 
Hyams’ testimony and that of the other 
witnesses who testified against the Con- 
federate leaders at the time of the 1865 
conspiracy trial was that Hyams divulged 
his information at least one week before 
Lincoln was assassinated. His coming for- 
ward when he did was not connected in 
any way with those individuals who came 
forward after Lincoln’s death and pro- 
vided perjured testimony to the govern- 
ment. Hyam’s testimony was unlinked to 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

Godfrey Joseph Hyams emigrated 
from London, England, to New York City 
in 1852. He soon made his way to Hel- 
ena, Arkansas, where he took up his trade 
as a leather cutter and shoemaker. Hyams 
claimed he had originally been a Union 
supporter but changed his allegiance af- 
ter Union soldiers occupied Helena and 


| “insulted his wife.’? Claiming that he 


wanted to avoid “the difficulties of war,” 
he left Helena and took his family to 
Toronto in June of 1863. By November 
he had changed his mind and expressed 
an interest in returning south to join the 
Confederate army. In December he con- 


| tacted a recruiting agent in Toronto by 


the name of Slaughter who turned 


| Hyams over to the Reverend Stuart 
Robinson. Robinson took Hyams to see 
Dr. Luke P. Blackburn.!° Slaughter and 
Blackburn were in the employ of the 
Confederate Secret Service operating in 
Canada at the time. Blackburn had a 
brother, James, who lived in Helena and 
knew of Hyams’ problems with the Yan- 
kees. Hyams’ reason for wanting to get 
even with the Yankees made him an ideal 
candidate for what Blackburn was plan- 
ning. Blackburn told Robinson to bring 
Hyams to the Queen’s Hotel in Toronto."! 

Hyams met with Blackburn under 
the false impression that he would help 
Blackburn escort escaped Confederate 
prisoners back south."? Instead of offer- 
ing to take Hyams south, however, 
Blackburn had a better proposition for 
the shoemaker. He told Hyams that he 
had a mission for him which would ren- 
der greater service to the Confederate 
cause than if he had taken “one hundred 
thousand soldiers to re-enforce General 
Lee.”}3 It involved Hyams taking charge 
of several special trunks of clothing— 
“shirts, pants, etc.’—which were con- 
taminated with the yellow fever. Black- 
burn took Hyams into his confidence 
telling him, “I want you to kill and de- 
stroy as many of the Northern Army, or 
the people of the place you go to, as you 
can.” If Hyams agreed to help, the details 
of the plot would be explained later after 
Blackburn had completed the first phase 
of his scheme. Blackburn told Hyams to 
return home and go about his normal 
business until he summoned him early 
next spring. 

Luke Pryor Blackburn was a Ken- 
tucky physician who held a special devo- 
tion to the Confederacy, and a passion- 
ate dislike for Yankees, a trait he shared 
with his younger brother, James. In Oc- 
tober of 1861, following his baptism of 
fire as a Kentucky cavalryman, James 
Blackburn wrote to his wife in Helena, 
Arkansas: 

From this day I hold every Union 
traitor as my enemy... I intend to 
begin the work of murder in earnest, 
and if I ever spare one of them may 
hell be my portion. I want to see 
Union blood flow deep enough for 
my horse to swim in it.'* 

Born on June 16, 1816, in Woodford 
County, Kentucky, Luke Blackburn re- 
ceived all of the advantages of an upper 
class family. He was educated in the best 
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schools of Kentucky, graduating from 
Transylvania University with a medical 
degree in 1834 at the age of eighteen. His 
interest in medicine took him to Natchez, 
Mississippi, New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
Helena, Arkansas, where Godfrey Hyams 
had eventually wound up in 1862. 
Blackburn’s prewar interests cen- 
tered on yellow fever and its control. He 
devoted much of his medical attention 
in Mississippi and Louisiana to improv- 
ing health conditions. He headed a hos- 
pital in Natchez which had been estab- 


lished by the federal government, and | 
during a yellow fever outbreak in that | 


city he instituted a rigid quarantine 
which was thought to have blunted the 
epidemic and saved the city from hun- 
dreds of deaths. He again performed 
great service during a yellow fever epi- 
demic in Louisiana by instituting an- 


other quarantine, and by the outbreak | 


of the Civil War he was among the lead- 
ing authorities internationally on the 
treatment of yellow fever. 

Early in the war Blackburn received 
an appointment to the staff of Confed- 
erate general Sterling Price as his civilian 
aide-de-camp. In early 1863 he left Price’s 
staff and was appointed by the governor 
of Mississippi as one of two commission- 
ers to oversee the care of Mississippi’s 
invalid soldiers. In August 1863, Black- 
burn became a blockade runner, success- 
fully carrying a shipment of ice through 
the Union blockade of Mobile, only to 
have the ship captured on its return trip 
to sea. Mistaken by Union officials for a 
civilian passenger, Blackburn was re- 
leased. He made his way to Canada where 
he had earlier taken his wife. His escape 
to Canada was simply a return to his base 
of operations where he served as part of 
the Confederacy’s clandestine operations 
designed to disrupt life in the northern 
United States. 

It was while in Canada during the 
winter of 1863-1864 that Blackburn 
hatched his scheme to introduce biologi- 
cal warfare into the Confederacy’s arse- 
nal of weapons. His chance came in April 
of 1864 when a major yellow fever epi- 
demic hit the island of Bermuda with 
devastating force. Among the potential 
casualties of the epidemic was the 
Confederacy’s blockade-running organi- 
zation which used Bermuda as a major 
base of operations. The Confederates op- 
erated a wharf and office on the island 


Se oye 
on of Major N.S. Walker | 


of the Confederacy’s commissary depart- 
ment.!> Blackburn offered his consider- 
able medical skills to the Bermuda gov- 
ernment in its fight against the epidemic. 
The Bermuda officials readily accepted 
Blackburn’s offer and he left Halifax, ar- 
riving in Bermuda in mid-April 1864. 


>. 


Word reached the 
United States and 
Canada that a second 
yellow fever plot 
involving Blackburn 
had been under way 
in Bermuda. 


NCEIN BERMUDA, Black- 
burn began systematically 
gathering clothing that had 
been worn by patients who 
were dying of yellow fever. He was espe- 


_ cially interested in clothing that had been 


soiled by the dreaded “black vomit.” In | 


| the severest form of the disease, the pa- 


tient experiences hemmoraging which 
results in the contents of the stomach 


| appearing black. Blackburn went about 


purchasing various items of new cloth- 
ing which he carefully intermingled with 
the soiled items in large steamer trunks. 
By the middle of July, Blackburn had fin- 
ished his grisly business of collecting the 
contaminated clothing and shipped eight 
large trunks to Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
Blackburn had told Hyams back in 
December of 1863 when the two men 
first met that he would contact him in 
the spring through Reverend Stuart 
Robinson, the man who first introduced 


| Hyams to Blackburn. On the 8th of June, 
_ Robinson showed up at Hyams’ house 
| with a letter from Blackburn instructing 
Hyams to come to Halifax as soon as pos- | 
sible. Blackburn would meet him and | 
give him instructions on how he wanted _ | 
_ the clothing distributed. Two days later, 


financed by Blackburn’s Confederate 


| contacts in Toronto, Hyams made his way 


to Halifax. In Halifax he stayed with 
Alexander H. Keith, Jr., a British subject 


_ who had been employed by the Confed- 
erate office in Canada to manage Con- | 
federate shipping from that port city. For | 


the next two days, Hyams waited in 


| Halifax for Blackburn to show up.'® 
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On July 12th Blackburn arrived in 
Halifax aboard the steamer Alphia and 
found Hyams waiting for him. Blackburn 
told Hyams that several trunks were be- 
ing stored on the Alphia and he wanted 
Hyams to take charge of them. To carry 
out his scheme Blackburn needed some- 


| one to take the trunks safely to Union 


territory, where the clothing could be dis- 
persed amongst the civilian population. 
He told Hyams to arrange the sale of the 
contents of the trunks through auction 
in the cities of Washington, Norfolk and 
New Bern. Washington would be no 
problem since anyone was free to come 
and go to the city at will. Norfolk and 
New Bern were a different matter, how- 
ever, since both cities were occupied by 
Union troops and travel by civilians 
across the military lines was carefully 
regulated. Blackburn told Hyams to do 
whatever he could to get the trunks 
through the military lines. 

Following Blackburn’s instructions, 
Hyams went down to the docks where the 
steamer Alphia was moored. Here he met 
with the ship’s second officer, a man 
named Hill, whom Blackburn had em- 
ployed to help Hyams. Together they re- 
moved the eight trunks and carted them 
to the Farmers Hotel in Halifax where 
they were stored in an empty room on 
the first floor. Hyams next took three of 
the trunks containing Blackburn’s per- 
sonal belongings to the Halifax Hotel 
where he turned them over to Blackburn. 
Along with the three trunks was a small 
valise which Blackburn said contained 
“some very elegant dress shirts” which 
had been packed with the soiled cloth- 
ing. Blackburn wanted Hyams to deliver 


| the valise containing the shirts to Presi- 


| dent Lincoln along with a letter that ex- 


plained that the shirts were a gift for the 


| president. Hyams, apparently afraid of 
| the risk, refused to take the valise but 


agreed to carry out the rest of his mis- 
sion with the five trunks. Blackburn gave 
Hyams six twenty-dollar gold pieces to 
use to finance his trip south. Blackburn 
told Hyams that the trunks were not to 
be opened for inspection but must go 
straight through to Washington undetec- 
ted. It was a difficult task, but one which 
was possible with the help of the gold 
coins, |” 

Among the five trunks was one 
which Blackburn referred to as “Big No. 
2.” He told Hyams the contents of this 
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trunk “would kill a man at 60 yds.” 
Blackburn told Hyams to make sure that 
“Big No. 2,” along with one other trunk, 
was sold in Washington. Of the remain- 
ing three trunks, one would go to Nor- 
folk and two would go to New Bern. 

On the twenty-fourth or twenty- 
fifth of July, Hyams was unsure of the 
exact date, he hauled the five trunks to 
the docks where he was again helped by 
Hill. Hill saw that the trunks were safely 
stored behind a hidden panel in his ship’s 
pantry after arranging with Hyams to pay 
the captain of the barque, John O’Brien, 
one of the twenty dollar gold pieces to 
smuggle the trunks into the United States. 

In Boston, Hyams had to use another 
of his gold pieces to get the trunks 
through customs.!8 After stops in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, Hyams finally 
reached Washington where he took his 


| Douglas in Chicago, Young escaped in 


late 1863, making his way to Canada 
where he hooked up with Thompson and 
Clay. On October 19, 1864, Young would 
lead a contingent of twenty-five Confed- 
erate soldiers on St. Albans, Vermont, just 
fifteen miles over the Canadian border. 
It was part of a grand plan to loot and 
burn several small towns within striking 


| distance of Canada. Why Young accom- 
| panied Blackburn to Toronto at the time 


trunks to the auction house of W. L. Wall 


and Company. Using the alias of J.W. 


Harris, Hyams contracted with Wall to | 
auction off two of the trunks including | 


“Big No. 2.” He then secured an advance 


from Wall’s auction clerk, A. Brenner, for | 


$100. Hyams now had to find a way to 
get the remaining trunks to Norfolk and 
New Bern. He was able to strike a deal 
with a military sutler by the name of 
Myers who had permission to pass 
through the military lines to both cities. 
Hyams told Myers to send the proceeds 
from any sales to “J.W. Harris” at the 
Fountain Hotel in Baltimore. 


Satisfied that he had carried out his | 


end of the mission, Hyams headed back 
to Toronto where he arrived on August 
13. He met with Clement C. Clay and 
James P. Holcombe, two Confederate 
commissioners who served with Jacob 
Thompson, head of Jefferson Davis’ op- 
eration in Canada.'? Holcombe told 
Hyams that Blackburn was in Montreal 
and suggested that he telegraph Black- 
burn there. On the 15th Hyams tele- 
graphed Blackburn letting him know he 
was back in Toronto. Blackburn arrived 
in Toronto on the 16th. Accompanying 
Blackburn was a man Hyams identified 
as Burnett H. Young, a Confederate sol- 
dier who had recently escaped from 
prison. Blackburn’s companion was ac- 
tually Lieutenant Bennett H. Young, a 
member of the 8th Kentucky Cavalry 
who had served with John Hunt Morgan 
and had been captured along with Mor- 
gan in July of 1863. Imprisoned at Camp 


of Blackburn’s dealings with Hyams is 
unclear, but he adds one more of Thomp- 
son’s entourage to the list of agents who 
were privy to Blackburn’s plot. 


Lieutenant Bennett H. 
Young, who later led the raid 
on St. Albans 


Hyams, having carried out his end 


for payment. Blackburn told Hyams he 


| was satisfied with the job he had done 


and would “go and see Jake Thompson” 


| and get his money that very night. The 


next day, however, Blackburn left Toronto 
for Bermuda leaving word with Thomp- 
son to deal directly with Hyams. Hyams 
eventually received $100 from Thomp- 


_ son to offset his expenses but only after 
| proving he had carried out his mission 
| by providing a bill of sale for the goods 


that were auctioned in Washington. 
Before Blackburn left for Bermuda 
he told Hyams that “he was going to in- 
fect more clothing with the fever and to 
operate more extensively.”° Hyams also 


told the U.S. authorities of conversations | 


he had with Blackburn and Clay about 
infecting clothing with small pox, which 
would prove more effective in colder cli- 
mates leaving the yellow fever for “south- 
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ern towns.” Belore Blackburn left on his” 


second trip to Bermuda he told Hyams 
he would need him later for distributing 
small pox infected cloths through vari- 
ous offices of the Sanitary Commission 
at Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Blackburn arrived back in Bermuda 
on September 4th. He again offered his 
medical services gratis to the Bermuda 
Government which gratefully accepted 
them.*! On the 26th a notice appeared 
in the Bermuda Royal Gazette announc- 
ing Blackburn’s return and a call for a 
meeting of all “Medical Officers and 
Practitioners in Bermuda” to meet at the 


Jefferson Davis, president of 
the Confederacy. Did he see 
Stewart’s letter? 


| Hamilton Hotel on the 29th to discuss 
of the bargain, now pressed Blackburn | 


the most appropriate way to deal with the 
epidemic. The Hamilton Hotel, where 
Blackburn was registered, had been con- 
verted to a hospital for terminally ill pa- 
tients suffering the dreaded “Yellow Jack.” 

This trip, Blackburn filled three 
trunks with soiled clothing and bed lin- 
ens from patients who had died from the 
fever. Blackburn then hired a “carter” by 
the name of William Blackman to haul 
his trunks to the island of St. George’s 


| where he had arranged for a “Lodging 


| House” keeper by the name of Edward 


Swan to store them. The trunks would 
later be shipped under Blackburn’s direc- 
tion to New York. Because Blackburn be- 
lieved the disease’s virulence was directly 
related to the summer weather and vic- 
tims were less susceptible in cold weather 
he wanted to hold the trunks on the is- 
land until the spring of 1865 before ship- 
ping them to New York. 


Both Library of Congress 


_ FAIS seco ssion completed, 
Blackburn returned to Canada in late 
October and melted back into the shad- 
owy Confederate clandestine apparatus 
operating from that country. His activi- 
ties over the next five months remain 
unclear but on November 8th, 1864, elec- 
tion day in the North, he was part of a 
plan to set fire to Boston.” Whatever ac- 
tivities he engaged in during this period, 
his cover of anonymity was suddenly un- 
masked in early April, 1865, when 
Godfrey Hyams decided to blow the 
whistle on the whole scheme. 

Hyams had become disgruntled with 
Blackburn and Thompson for not pay- 
ing him what he had been promised. If 
the Confederates wouldn't pay, maybe the 
Yankees would. On April 5, 1865, Hyams 
walked into the office of the United States 
Consul in Toronto and offered to reveal 
what he knew about several rebel plots 
aimed against the United States. Hyams 
withheld his information about the yel- 
low fever plan until he was assured im- 
munity for his part, but he had other tales 
to tell which would establish his credibil- 
ity and help secure his pardon. He began 
by telling about a plan by Thompson and 
his agents to purchase the Canadian 
steamer Georgian and have her sail 
“among the fishing vessels of the U.S. to 


gian plot. According to Hyams, various 
explosives and incendiary devices were 
being manufactured for use on the Geor- 
gian when it sailed into the U.S. fishing 
fleet. Among the devices was one which 
was different from any other explosive 
device known to Union munitions ex- 
perts. It was made to resemble a large 
chunk of coal. These ”coal” bombs were 
designed to be mixed with real coal and 
eventually make their way into furnaces 


| and boilers in northern manufactories 
and ships.?” Hyams said that several of 


attack and destroy them.” The Georgian | 


was to be outfitted with armament and 


munitions and terrorize the commercial | 


ships working on Lake Michigan. The 
operation was under the control of Wil- 


liam L. (“Larry”) MacDonald, another of | 


Jefferson Davis’ capable agents in 
Canada.*4 The steamer was purchased 
through a “mock” sale involving a Cana- 
dian politician in the pay of the Confed- 
erates, to hide involvement in the event 
things went wrong.” The Georgian 
proved an ill-fated ship. Plagued by a se- 
ties of mechanical failures and by rumors 
that she was purchased to aid in the free- 
ing of Confederate prisoners held on 
Johnson’s Island, she never accomplished 
a single mission. She was taken into cus- 
tody by the Canadian government in the 
spring of 1865 and finally turned over to 
the United States government.”° 

Hyams next told his interrogator 
about a “bomb” house located in Toronto 


where Confederate agents were making | 


a special type of explosive device. The 
house was occupied by Larry Mac- 
Donald, the agent in charge of the Geor- 


the devices were hidden beneath the floor 
boards of the house. Thurston immedi- 
ately notified the local police and a search 
was made of the house. Hyams’ credibil- 
ity was established when the police took 
up the floor boards and found several 
explosive devices just as Hyams had 
claimed.?® The U.S. Consul described 
them in his dispatch to Washington: 


These torpedoes [an explosive mine] 
are covered with a mixture of 
broken coal & pitch, & resemble 
pieces of Bituminous coal—[the 
bombs] are made of thin cast iron of 
irregular shapes, hollow & are filled 
with powder—& covered with the 
preparation above mentioned.... 
Hyams says that they are to be 
thrown into coal bins in manufacto- 
ries, steam boats, furnaces, etc. 
where they will without being 


noticed, be shoveled along with the as 


coal into the fire, & effect the 
purpose for which they were 
designed.” 


exterior 


Just such a bomb had been fo 
Jefferson Davis’ office by Union Colonel 
| Edward Hastings Ripley in April 1865. 
| Ripley commanded the first contingent 
| of Union troops to occupy Richmond 
following its evacuation, and took advan- 
| tage of his situation by visiting the White 
House of the Confederacy. One of the 
| bombs had found its way to Jefferson 
Davis’ office, where it was left behind 
when Davis fled the capital. Intrigued by 
the device, Ripley sent it home to his fa- 
ther as a war souvenir.°? 

Hyams, satisfied that he would re- 
| ceive a pardon for his role in the yellow 
| fever plot, decided to tell all. He next went 
| to Detroit where he met with Alfred 

Russell, the United States District Attor- 
ney for the Eastern District of Michigan. 
On April 12, two days before Lincoln’s 
murder, Hyams gave an extensive inter- 
view to Russell’s assistant, U.S. District 
Attorney at Detroit, H.H. Emmons. It was 
during this interview that Hyams exposed 
Blackburn and his yellow fever plot. 
Emmons immediately sent a dispatch to 
Attorney General James Speed giving the 
lengthy details of Hyams’ statement.’! 

A few days after Hyams revealed his 

dealings with Blackburn a second plot 
involving the Kentucky doctor surfaced, 


This coal bomb was found by 
Colonel Ripley on Jefferson Davis’ 
writing desk. Author’s collection. 


explosive 


cutaway section 


Diagram of a “Coal Torpedo.” 
Library of Congress 
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this time from the authorities in Ber- 
muda. Word reached the United States 
and Canada that a second yellow fever 
plot involving Blackburn had been un- 
der way in Bermuda. The Bermuda au- 
thorities became aware of the second plot 
when a Confederate agent came forward 
claiming several trunks containing yel- 
low fever clothing were sitting in Ber- 
muda under the care of a man by the 
name of Edward Swan on St. George’s 
Island. The unidentified agent “alleged 
that some of the Gentlemen connected 
with the office of the Confederate States 
Government [in Bermuda] were cogni- 
zant of the matter.”** Based on their 
informant’s tip, the police raided Swan’s 
lodging house on St. George’s where they 
found three trunks each containing 
clothing which was badly stained. Ber- 
muda health inspectors were called in 
and an inquiry was held to determine if 
the allegations concerning the trunks and 
their contents were true. Swan was 
charged with “having on his premises a 
nuisance in the shape of the Trunks in 
question dangerous to the health of the 
Town.”3 

At the inquiry, Swan confessed that 
the famous physician, Luke P. Blackburn, 
had left three trunks in his care pending 
later instructions. Swan claimed that 
Blackburn had told him that if he, 
Blackburn, did not return to the Islands, 
Swan was to receive remuneration for his 
handling the trunks from Major Walker 
in the Confederate Office on the Island. 
Swan also claimed he was unaware of 
what was in the trunks, but that persons 
from the Confederate Office showed 
“great anxiety” over them.*4 

The Bermuda authorities ques- 
tioned a parade of witnesses, who con- 
firmed that the contents of the trunks 
contained clothing and bedding which 
Blackburn himself had taken from yel- 
low fever victims, and that Swan knew 
about the plot and was hired to ship the 
trunks to New York in the spring of 1865. 
One of the witnesses, Frederick Buckstaff, 
testified that Swan had confided in him 
that Blackburn was a Confederate agent, 
and that the trunks contained contami- 
nated materials which Blackburn in- 
tended to use for “the destruction of the 
Northern masses.” Buckstaff testified that 
Swan had told him that he had been 
promised remuneration for his troubles 


and that Blackburn had told Swan to se- | 


cure payment from Major Walker in the 
Confederate Office. 

The government next produced two 
nurses who worked with Blackburn at the 
Hamilton Hotel. Both nurses told of 
Blackburn covering terminal patients 
with various items of clothing and blan- 
kets to “induce sweating,” and then care- 
fully collecting the clothing after the pa- 
tients died and packing them in trunks 
which he kept in one of the hotel rooms. 

The magistrates had heard enough 
and decided to send the case to the attor- 


ney general for prosecution.” At the close 
of the hearing, Swan requested that he 
be held in jail rather than released on his 
own recognizance. He had received in- 
formation from a “blockade runner” that 
his life was in danger.’’ At his subsequent 
trial Swan was found guilty of harboring 
materials which he knew posed a danger 
to the community. 

The proceedings in Bermuda, which 
confirmed Hyams’ previous allegations, 
convinced Canadian authorities to act. 
On May 19, Blackburn was arrested in 


4 
td The virus becomes established in the host where it circulates in the blood 


oe the disease the patient experiences “black vomit’ resulting from chronic bleed- _ 


vere form of the disease die, primarily due to the primitive conditions where 


Yellow fever was among the most widely 
feared and violent diseases that ravaged the 
world in the nineteenth century. Historically, it 
may have first appeared in the western hemisphere among met 
lumbus’ second expedition to the Americas in 1495. It was first descrit = 
epidemic in Mexico in 1648 where it was believed to have been imported from 
Western Africa on slave ships. During the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries the. i 
_ disease was prevalent throughout the Caribbean. While today the biological 
basis of this disease i is known, the nineteenth century world was in ignorance 
of it, believing yellow fever to be infectious, spreading from one human being 
to another by physical contact, including contact with the clothing of infected 
persons. + ee cae 
In fact, yellow fever is a disease wht is vitals in nature and only passed 
between hosts by the > Mosquito, Aedes aegypti, which lives close to human habi- 
tations and reproduces in stagnant pools of water. The disease is caused by a 
small, ribonucleic acid (RNA) virus and is one of a class of hemorrhagic vi- 
ruses that cause severe gastrointestinal bleeding resulting in shock and death. 


re 4 


stream and is transmitted by mosquitos sucking the blood from infected indi- 
viduals and transmitting the virus through their bite (saliva) to non-infected 
individuals. The symptoms of the disease can range from mild to horrific. In 
_ its mildest form, yellow fever produces symptoms which are grippe-like, in- 
cluding fever, headache and nausea. In its severest form, the disease produces 
high fever, frequent vomiting, severe epigastric pain, and jaundice which gives 
the infected individual a bronze or yellow complexion. Near the end-stage of 


_ ing into the stomach, which results in shock and death. There is no cure or 
specific treatment for yellow fever. Up to fifty percent of patients with the se- 


the disease is most prevalent. 

Yellow Fever was epidemic throughout the southern United States, and 
several areas, especially along the Gulf Coast, experienced severe epidemics at 
regular intervals. By 1900 as many a ninety epidemics had ravaged urban areas 
throughout the United States. So severe was one epidemic in 1801 that it was a 
major factor in convincing Napoleon to sell the Louisiana Territory to the 
United States the following year. 
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Montreal and placed on $4,000 bail.*® 
Following a preliminary hearing he was 
charged with violating Canada’s neutral- 
ity act and ordered held over for trial. 
Canada’s chief witness was Godfrey 
Hyams. Testifying as a prosecution wit- 


ness, Hyams told of his recruitment by | 
| Cleary admitted knowing Blackburn and 


Blackburn and of his receiving the trunks 
in Halifax and of his taking the trunks 
through Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to Washington. Hyams also told of 
Blackburn’s repeated promises of money 
which never fully materialized, but that 


he eventually received $100 from Jacob 
Thompson. 

The prosecution dropped a bomb- 
shell into the trial when it introduced a 
deposition from William W. Cleary, Jacob 


_ Thompson’s secretary and one of 


Jefferson Davis’ key agents in Montreal. 


Hyams, having “met them on several oc- 
casions in Canada.”* Cleary then told the 
court that Blackburn had told him “that 
he had him [Hyams] employed to dis- 
tribute ... clothing which he had prenared. 


KENSEY JOHNS STEWART | 


KENSEY JOHNS STEWART was an Episcopal clergyman who exchanged his 
clerical robes for a clandestine cloak in the Confederate secret service operation 
emanating from Canada. He was married to Robert E. Lee’s first cousin, Hannah 
Lee, the sister of Cassius Lee, and the aunt of Brigadier General Edwin G. Lee, two 
of Jefferson Davis’ agents in Canada. Oe, 

In October, 1864, Stewart visited Robert E. 
Lee at this headquarters where he informed Lee 
of a plan which Stewart said must be kept a “pro- 
found secret.” Stewart had been sent to Lee by 
Jefferson Davis who sought Lee’s advice on Stewart 
and his proposal. Lee withheld his comments from 
Stewart but in response to Davis’ request told 
Davis “I do not think Mr. Stewart... qualified for 
the undertaking he proposes... I know nothing of 
the means or information at his disposal & can 
form no opinion as to his probable success.” Lee 
went on to write that he did not have “a high opin- 
ion of Mr. Stewart’s discretion and could not ad- 
vise anyone to join him in his enterprise.”! 

Despite Lee’s negative evaluation of Stewart’s 
secret project, Davis approved it anyway, and sent 
Stewart to Canada in November, 1864, with a draft for $20,000 in Confederate 
gold to finance his operation.* Considering the conversion rate to greenbacks, 
$20,000 in gold was equivalent to $500,000 in current dollars. While secret ser- 
vice funds were disbursed through Secretary of State Judah P. Benjamin, Jefferson 
Davis had complete control of all gold disbursements. 

That Davis would go forward with Stewart’s plan in spite of Lee’s negative 
evaluation of Stewart, and authorize such a large sum of money indicates that 
Davis considered Stewart a peer of men like Jacob Thompson and Clement C. 
Clay. In fact, Benjamin’s letter to Thompson of November 29, 1864, intimates 
that Stewart would replace Thompson on Thompson’s return to Richmond.? 

Jefferson Davis, of course, did not see all of the letters addressed to him. 
However, in the light of his having dispatched Stewart to take charge of Confed- 
erate operations, it is surely inconceivable that he was not shown Stewart's letter 
concerning Blackburn’s plot to spread contagion among civilian populations. 


Photograph courtesy 
James O. Hall 
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I think he said at Bermuda, infected with 


the yellow fever.’4° Cleary, who was 
known as a Confederate emmisary, had 
confirmed Hyams’ claim that Blackburn 
was involved in a yellow fever plot. Cleary 
claimed, however, that Thompson had 
not given Blackburn money to finance 
Hyams, thereby keeping Thompson clear 
of any direct involvement in the plot. 
Cleary’s deposition left the impression 
that, while he knew about Blackburn’s 
scheme, neither he nor Thompson had 
anything to do with it. The Confederate 
commissioners thus maintained they had 
clean hands, suggesting Blackburn had 
acted on his own in a rogue operation. 
According to Hyams’ testimony, however, 
it was Thompson who had paid him $100 
at Blackburn’s request.*! 

The evidence against Blackburn, al- 
though circumstantial, was considerable. 
Those who were skeptical of Hyams’ tes- 
timony could not ignore Cleary’s depo- 
sition. The pro-Confederate Montreal 
Gazette was forced to retract its earlier 
defense of Blackburn and admit the tes- 
timony of Hyams was true. Its May 27 
edition concluded: 

Mr. Cleary is a man of different 
character [than Godfrey Hyams}, 
and we see no reason to question 
his deposition... In the affidavit of 
Mr. Cleary,... we have for the first 
time, ... reliable evidence to 
connect Dr. Blackburn with this 
affair... It corroborates Hyams; ... 
Dr. Blackburn must be held guilty 
of having attempted to damage 
the Federal cause by introducing 
yellow fever among the Federals 
by means of infected clothing. 
Such an act cannot be held to 
belong to civilized war. It is an 
outrage against humanity.” 

The rest of the Canadian press re- 
acted just as harshly toward Blackburn 
and those connected with the plot. The 
New York Times reminded people that 
New Bern, North Carolina, had been tar- 
geted by Blackburn the previous summer 
and had suffered one of the worst yellow 
fever epidemics in its history. A New Bern 
newspaper commented on the proceed- 
ings in Toronto after learning that their 
city had been targeted by Blackburn: 

This hideous and long studied plan 
to deliberately murder innocent 
men, women and children, who had 
never wronged [Dr. Blackburn] in 
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any manner, is regarded here as an 
act of cruelty without a parallel—a 
crime which can only be estimated 
and punished in the presence of his 
victims in another world.” 


It mattered little that the New Bern 
epidemic, which killed two thousand 
people, was not caused by Blackburn’s 
contaminated clothing that Hyams had 
shipped there in the summer of 1864. 
From Blackburn’s point of view, the plot 
was successful, and his shipment of “yel- 
low fever poison” worked, except it had 
killed many more Southern men, women, 
and children than Yankee soldiers. 


ba 


“Those who know 
Dr. Blackburn 
would never imagine 
he had anything to 
do with what has 
been asserted.” 


ESPITE THE EVIDENCE, 

and the overwhelming pub- 

lic sentiment against Black- 

burn, he was acquitted of 
violating Canada’s neutrality act on the 
grounds there was no proof that any of 
the trunks had ever been on Canadian 
soil. Without such proof, the court con- 
cluded there could be no violation of the 
neutrality act. 

In Washington, the conspiracy trial 
ground on. Testimony by Hyams and 
others about the “introduction of pesti- 
lence” was taken on May 29, 1865. Joseph 
Holt, Judge Advocate General prosecut- 
ing the case against the Lincoln conspira- 
tors, issued an order for Blackburn’s ar- 
rest. Holt, however, was unsuccessful in 
extraditing him from Canada during the 


conspirator’s trial. When the government | 


prosecutors could not provide direct evi- 
dence that Davis had approved or even 
knew about Blackburn’s plot they lost in- 
terest in extraditing him to the United 
States. 

Had the U.S. government been more 
diligent it might have found the evidence 
it sought to confirm Blackburn’s activi- 
ties, and also prove Jefferson Davis’ 
knowledge and sanction of the yellow fe- 
ver plot. The evidence lay among Davis’ 
papers, which the government was in the 
process of collecting. Those papers con- 


tained a smoking gun in the hand of the 
Reverend Kensey Johns Stewart. 

At the outbreak of the war in April 
of 1861 the Reverend Stewart was offici- 
ating at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Al- 
exandria, Virginia. On February 9, 1862, 


Stewart was conducting Sunday services | 


| when a Union officer seated in the con- 


gregation demanded that “the prayer for 


the President of the United States should | 


be read.”*> When Stewart failed to com- 


_ ply, he was arrested and taken into cus- 
tody. After a brief detainment, Stewart | 


was released and promptly fled to Rich- 


| mond where he was appointed chaplain 
in the Sixth North Carolina Infantry. In | 


late 1862 he was reassigned as chaplain 
for Union prisoners confined in Rich- 
mond hospitals. In March of 1863, 
Stewart traveled to England where he 
spent a year putting together a special 
edition of the Episcopal Prayer Book for 
the Confederacy in conjunction with the 
Reverend Robert Gatewood who later 
became head of the Confederate army’s 
“Intelligence Office.”*° 

Stewart returned to Richmond in 


Secretary of State Judah P. Benjamin’s 


My present purpose is to 
explain to you that Dr. Stewart 
proposed to engage in the same 
business as that which you have 
controlled, and that as we 
supposed you would be returning 
home very soon, it was desirable 
that you should leave with him 
means sufficient to enable him to 
act with efficiency.” 


Whatever Stewart’s clandestine ac- 


| tivities were, they were well known to 


Richmond and important enough to 


| warrant a large sum of money to finance 


the undertaking.” 
Two weeks after Benjamin’s letter to 


| Thompson, Stewart was in Toronto and 


wrote directly to Jefferson Davis. In his 
letter to Davis, Stewart complained about 
the “miserable failures” and “useless an- 
noyances” that some of Davis’ other 
agents were engaged in. Stewart pointed 
out that these ineffectual activities did 
little more than engender a “thirst for re- 
venge” on the part of the Confederacy’s 
enemies without having any real effect 


| toward winning the war. In simpler 
| 1864 and, after a visit with Jefferson | 


Davis, wound up in Canada as one of | 


agents. Ina letter to Secretary of War John | 


A. Seddon dated October 25, 1864, Ben- 
jamin wrote: 
The bearer Chaplain S. F Cameron 
is employed with Mr. [Kensey Johns] 
Stewart on a secret service, accord- 
ing to an understanding with the 
President, and the Chaplain will 
want to pass through our lines on 
his way to Canada, accompanied by 
two friends. 

Will you give him the necessary 
papers to enable him to pass with his 
two companions, & oblige. Yours 
truly, J. P. Benjamin Sec. State.*” 

That Stewart was a prominent fig- 


words, Stewart felt Davis had a few loose 
cannons rolling around in Canada which 
should be spiked. In his December 12, 
1864, letter to Davis, Stewart bluntly 
wrote: “Your Excellency is aware that 


| when a negro is slightly chastised, he 


| hates you, but a just & thorough whip- 


ure in the Confederacy’s Canadian op- | 


eration is also gleaned from another let- 
ter written by Benjamin to Jacob 
Thompson. On November 29, 1864, Ben- 


| jamin wrote to Thompson concerning a 


missing draft for $20,000 which was in- 


hn ads 


tended to finance Stewart’s “secret ser- 


| vice” activities: 


I learn that an order on you for 
twenty thousand dollars, drawn 
by me on the 17th October, in 
favor of Mr. Stewart has not been 
received.... 
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| ping humbles him.” Stewart had the au- 


dacity to tell Davis that the time for 
“slightly chastising” his ineffectual agents 
was past, and it was time for stronger ac- 
tion. In effect, Stewart was saying that 
Thompson and his cohorts needed a 
thorough whipping. 

Stewart then called Davis’ attention 
to one particularly offensive activity 
among those he felt Davis should order 
stopped immediately: 

I cannot regard you as capable of 
expecting the blessing of God upon, 
or being personally associated with 
instruments & plans such as I 
describe below. As our country has 
been and is entirely dependent 
upon God, we cannot afford to 
displease him. Therefore, it cannot 
be our policy to employ wicked 
men to destroy the persons & 
property of private citizens, by 
inhumane & cruel acts. | name only 
one. $100.00 of public money has 
been paid here to one “Hyams” 


“ [emphasis added] a shoemaker, for 
services rendered by conveying and 
causing to be sold in the city of 
Washington at auction, boxes of 
small-pox clothing.... It is only a 
matter of surprise that, God does 
not forsake us and our cause when 
we are associated with such 
misguided friends.” 

Stewart carefully avoided identifying 
Blackburn by name or of tying Thomp- 
son into the plot. But Stewart’s reference 
to “$100 of public money” paid to 
“Hyams the shoemaker” is clear confir- 
mation of Hyams’ testimony. Stewart’s 
letter not only confirmed Blackburn’s 
plot and supported Hyams’ claim that 
Thompson paid him, but placed the 
whole affair of distributing infected 
clothing squarely on Jefferson Davis’ 
desk. If Davis had no knowledge of 
Blackburn’s activities before, he certainly 
knew about them after receiving Stewart’s 
letter. Four months after Stewart’s letter 
to Davis the trunks were not destroyed 
and the plot was still scheduled to go for- 
ward despite Stewart’s plea to Davis to 
order a halt to the project. Hyams’ verac- 
ity was vindicated by a man who prob- 
ably despised him, the Reverend Kensey 
Johns Stewart. 

Following his acquittal in Toronto, 
Blackburn remained in Canada beyond 
the United States government’s reach. 
Godfrey Hyams soon faded from public 
view, all but disappearing. Eleven years 
later Hyams name surfaced again in an 
article in the Cincinnati Gazette linking 
Blackburn directly with the yellow fever 
plot. In a letter to the editor, which ap- 
peared in the March 27, 1876, Gazette, a 
correspondent using only the initials 
“E.EM.” challenged the claim that Black- 
burn was associated with such a diaboli- 
cal scheme. The correspondent at- 
tempted to discredit Hyams’ testimony 
writing: 

Hyams, who was a cross-eyed Jew 
shoemaker, having learned that Dr. 
Blackburn had been at Bermuda 
where the yellow fever raged, was 
induced by hope of money, to tell 
the authorities that he could reveal 
an important secret which he said 
was that Dr. Blackburn intended 
circulating infected clothing 
among Union soldiers. It is said 
that Hyams after he came to 
Louisville, but learning of an 


| 
| 


indictment against himself for 
forgery, fled to Charleston, South 
Carolina, where he was killed in an 
attempt to rob. Such is the account 
of persons who pretend to be 
familiar with the circumstances.” 

The writer went on to describe Dr. 
Blackburn in glowing terms: “Those who 
know Dr. Blackburn would never imag- 
ine he had anything to do with what has 
been asserted. He is kind, generous and 
charitable.” 

Refused a pardon by President 
Johnson in September of 1867, Black- 
burn and his family returned to the 
United States a few months later, slipping 
unnoticed into New Orleans. They then 
made their way to Helena, Arkansas. In 
1873 he returned to his home state of 
Kentucky, locating in Louisville. He re- 
sumed his medical practice and helped 
fight a serious cholera epidemic in Lex- 
ington and yellow fever outbreaks in 
Natchez, New Orleans and Hickman, 
Kentucky. In 1879 he was elected gover- 
nor of Kentucky serving one term. His 
term as governor was controversial as a 
result of his major prison reforms and 
generous pardon policies of men con- 
victed of serious crimes. 


Blackburn’s role in the yellow fever | 


plot did not surface during the election 
campaign for governor nor during his 
four years in office. He died September 
14, 1887, and was buried in Frankfort 
(Kentucky) Cemetery, in a plot overlook- 
ing the Ohio River. Four years later the 
state placed a large, granite monument 
over his grave which carries the words “In 
his great soul justice, honor and mercy 
ruled” along with a bronze plaque depict- 
ing “the good Samaritan.” These words 
stand in stark contrast to those which ap- 
peared in the Bermuda Royal Gazette de- 
scribing Blackburn’s yellow fever efforts 
as “an act of cruelty without a parallel.”>* 

The accusations against Blackburn 


| are compelling. The testimony of the wit- 


nesses in the Bermuda hearing, the depo- 
sition of William W. Cleary during the 
Canadian trial, and the testimony of the 
Washington auction agent W. E. Wall and 
his assistant A. Bennett during the Lin- 
coln conspiracy trial, fully support the 


| details of Godfrey Hyams testimony. But 


most compelling in all of the evidence 
against Blackburn is the letter of Kensey 
Johns Stewart to Jefferson Davis. Stewart 
knew of such a plot and attempted to 


convince Davis to order it stopped. This 
| Confederate agent and close confidant of 
_ Davis clearly fingered Hyams as the hired 
disperser in a plan to unleash pestilence 
by an agent who was under Davis’ con- 
trol. That agent was clearly Luke P. 
Blackburn. Yet four months later the 
trunks containing “infected clothing” 
were still in Edward Swan’s care, await- 
ing the signal to ship them to New York. 
The operation had not been closed down. 


Blackburn tombstone, Frankfort Cemetery. 
Photograph by Donna McCreary-Bowen 


Blackburn’s biographer described 
Hyams as “an inglorious turncoat whose 
loyalties responded to money rather than 
a cause.” She went on to explain that Dr. 
Blackburn’s yellow fever plot was simply 
an effort “to use his knowledge to aid the 
Confederacy’s desperate struggle against 
a superior force...” This same biographer 
rationalized that “Blackburn was cer- 
tainly innocent of murder,” concluding 
that, “only a mosquito can be held re- 
sponsible for spreading the deadly yellow 
fever virus.”*4 

The fact that yellow fever is not con- 
tagious has no bearing on the case of Dr. 
Blackburn. His motives, and those of his 
superiors, were clear. Their ignorance of 
the nature of the disease in no way miti- 
gates their guilt in attempting to unleash 
biological warfare against civilian popu- 
lations. Indeed, they believed that the 
trunks of soiled clothing were responsible 
for the New Bern epidemic that killed 
over two thousand people. In short, suc- 
cess! Whatever the motives of “the little 
cross-eyed Jew shoemaker,” they pale in 
comparison to those of Luke Blackburn, 
the Confederacy’s Angel of Death.*° 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH 


ES One Day Bus And Walking Tour Led by J. Michael Miller Ea 


Departure 8:00 A.M. from A TOUR TO REMEMBER! 


outside the Gettysburg Gift 


Center, 297 Steinwehr Avenue. ao ee 
Tour ends 400 PM. Day One of the Battle of Gettysburg was critical in shap- 


4:00 - 5:00 PM. summing up ing what was to follow. Now is your chance to walk the 

and discussion. ground with renowned tour guide Michael Miller. 

Maps and packed lunches 

provided. Follow it all—the holding action of Buford’s cavalry, the 

Civil War Society Members attack of the Iron Brigade, the actions at the bloody rail- 

SS a iO da ee road cuts, Rhodes’ attack on Oak Hill, Iverson’s assault, 
te rete, the defense of Barlow’s Knoll, Heth’s second assault, 
‘} 2 Pender’s breakthrough at Seminary Ridge, and finally the 

: Ke Union defense of Seminary Hill. 


CALL FOR RESERVATIONS Conducted as a seminar, with ample opportunity for 
AND MORE INFORMATION: questions, the tour will also focus on the decisions taken 
(800) 247-6253 by the commanders—why each decided to fight at 

The Civil War Society ae os sata - od by Stuart 

33756 Black Mountain Road y join Lee, and what Lee’s ultimate 

Tollhouse, CA 93667 objective was in accepting battle. 
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Do You Know? 


1. Name of the Confederate general born 
in Maine. 

2. Whose horse was named “Nellie Gray?” 

3. Congress created this naval rank on 
July 16, 1862. 

4, The Hornet’s Nest can be found on what 
battlefield? 

5. This marine engineer invented the screw 
propeller and the Monitor class of ironclads. 

6. Logs shaped like cannon barrels to deceive the enemy 
were named? 


- 


The location of the only shrine to Abraham Lincoln west of the 
Mississippi River. 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are below. If you know the 
answer to the teaser question, send it on the feedback card to the 
editorial address below. The author of the correct answer drawn 
from the North & South hat will receive a free book prize. North 
& South, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


The “Teaser” in volume 3, #5, was “Of 
mien Officer did U.S. Grant say, “T regard him as the most prom- 
ising young officer in the army.” Quite a few readers thought the 
answer was Phil Sheridan, and many thought it was James B. 
McPherson. Grant certainly had a high regard for both, but the 
statement quoted was in fact from Grant’s memoirs, and referred 
to Ranald Slidell Mackenzie. Congratulations to the fourteen read- 
ers who sent in correct responses; the name drawn from the North 
e& South hat was Robert V. Erikson of Mechanicsville, Pa, who 
receives a book prize. 
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LUME 1, NUMBER #1: Could the Confederacy Have 
Wont: North & South interviews Shelby Foote, who has 
some surprising views ° In Defense of Fighting Joe 
~~, Hooker: He was not a drunk and never lost his nerve 
in battle, by Stephen Sears + Lafayette McLaws On 
Gettysburg: Recently discovered manuscript + The 
Chattahoochee River Line, An American Maginot: 
Confederate General Francis A. Shoup—were his in- 


NORTH SOUTH 


WA canal 
genious fortification designs years ahead of their time or a white elephant? 


by William Scaife : The Man Who Taught The Army How To Fight: U.S. 
Grant, the remarkable general whose approach to warfare underlies the U.S. 
Army's doctrines to this day, by Geoffrey Perret * Some Came Home: The 
Story of the 2nd Illinois Cavalry: One of the finest U.S. Cavalry regi- 
ments has never had a historian—until now, by Keith Poulter > The Many 
Stories of the Stonewall Jackson Medal: Commissioned, locked away, for- 
gotten, lost and then found ... on the trail of a mystery medal, by Frank 
Wheeler & Peter Bertram. 


To read the contents of each North & South back issue visit 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
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(shipping free™). (shipping free™). 
2.GET THE COMPLETESET = * OVERSEAS READERS: shipping 
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(shipping free*) $5.00; all 19 issues is $15.00. 
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A HISTORY BUFF’S DREAM COME TRUE! 


“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND CAMPAIGN 
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IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: VOL 4. #1 


(Mails to subscribers September 15th, 
on sale in stores September 30th) 


CIVIL | : 
Ectredateate suiaeuce leaves no douse as to 


what really caused the Civil War. 
James M. McPherson 
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A VIPAIGN | 
Ulyeses S. Gia tually fost fewer men 
winning the war in Virginia than his predeces- 
sors did failing to win it—Gordon C. Rhea 
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Pat Cleburne Tete a Tenet like organiza- 
tion within his division, to promote 


esprit de corps. —Mauriel Joslyn 
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The life and death of Major General James S. 
Wadsworth.— Wayne Mahood 
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The Battle of Fayetteville pitted Union and 
Confederate units from Arkansas against one 
another.—Russell L. Mahan 
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The Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion 
can stand with that of any artillery organization in any army, 
Northern or Southern. 


THE OFFICERS AND MEN OF SHOEMAKER’S BATTERY 
sat around their guns, which were parked in the fields beside 
the Valley Turnpike, contemplating what might lie ahead of 
them. Unable to catch up with their brethren from Thomson’s, 
Johnston’s, and Griffin’s batteries, the Lynchburg boys had plod- 
ded along with the supply train in the rear of the advancing 
Confederate cavalry, an ignominious position for one of the 
Stuart Horse Artillery’s premier batteries. Nothing could be 
done about it, however, so the men made good use of the time, 
resting and catching up on the latest news. 

Farther down the Valley there was little time for rest or 
conversation. The advance elements of Jubal Early’s cavalry 
under Lunsford Lomax and Tom Rosser had been nipping at 
the heels of Phil Sheridan’s retreating army for the past few 
days. The Federal cavalry, led by generals George A. Custer and 
Wesley Merritt, had been told “to attack and whip the enemy.”! 
As the sun rose on the morning of October 9, 1864, they did 
just that. Crossing Tom’s Brook and slashing into Rosser’s flank, 
Custer’s regiments routed the gray cavalry and rushed at 
Johnston’s and Thomson’s guns. Outflanked and left to fight 
alone, the horse artillery never had a chance. By ones and 
twos the guns fell to the enemy. The officers and crews 
scattered, seeking safety in flight. 

Griffin’s battery too fell victim to the onslaught. 

As support for Lomax, Lieutenant John R. McNulty, 

who commanded in Griffin’s absence, watched as 
Merritt's troopers broke the Confederate mounted 
regiments and sent them flying. McNulty made a 

gallant fight of it. As he retreated down the Valley 

Pike his guns halted one by one as the horses gave 

out. Firing until the blue wave swept over them or cut 

off their escape, the gunners of the Baltimore Light 
added a final page to their battery’s noble history. Just 
outside Woodstock the last piece was taken.*? McNulty, 
with those of his crews who were mounted, whirled away 
and galloped south. Ten guns had been lost in a matter of 
minutes. Custer and Merritt were triumphant, and Shoemaker’s 
battery still lay before them. 

Shoemaker’s first indication that something was amiss 
came as individual cavalrymen from Lomay’s and Rosser’s com- 
mands thundered by on lathered mounts. They were quickly 
followed by small knots of troopers. One or two were halted 
and questioned. What became evident was that all had been 
lost, and the battery and wagon train were in great danger. Try 
as he might Shoemaker could not persuade any of the cavalry 
to remain and protect his guns until they could be limbered. 
Time was dwindling. The Federals were almost upon them. Call- 


Opposite: Dale Gallon personifies John Pelham of 
Stuart's horse artillery in this detail from “Ride to Glory.” 
For more information, see the cover story on page 55. 
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ing his officers together Shoemaker explained that the battery 
was on its own and would have to fight its way out.* 

Lieutenant Edmund H. Moorman was ordered to limber 
his guns and fall back to the next rise of ground.° Lieutenant 
Charles R. Phelps’ gunners wheeled their pieces into the road, 
rammed home charges of canister, stared over the muzzles, and 
waited. Custer’s and Merritt’s troopers had encountered little 
resistance from the gray cavalry and only brief stands by the 
consistently outflanked Confederate horse artillery. Now as the 
Federals galloped up the Valley Pike they came at Shoemaker 
and Phelps head on. A blast from the guns shattered the head 
of the column. A second catapulted it backward. Shoemaker 
did not wait for the bluecoats to come on a second time. The 
guns were limbered, and the race began. 


Major James W. Thomson 
(right), and Captain Wiley H. 
Griffin. Authors collection 
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Seeing their antagonists re- 

treating, the blue cavalry charged 
again. Rapidly they drew closer, only to 
be brought up short by shells exploding in 

their front ranks. Moorman had reached his goal, unlimbered, 
and opened fire to safeguard Shoemaker and Phelps, who 
dashed past their comrades and thundered toward the next 
eminence where they began to unlimber and prepared to cover 
Moorman’s retreat.© The enemy swept after Moorman and for 
five miles up the Valley Pike the four guns of Shoemaker’s bat- 
tery demonstrated the firepower and rapidity of movement that 
was horse artillery at its finest. From hill to hill they galloped 
and fought. Unsupported, horses wheezing with exhaustion, 
men begrimed and near collapse from fatigue, the battery fi- 
nally convinced Custer and Merritt that here were four guns of 
the Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion they would not be able to 
count among their trophies. The blue tide receded, leaving Shoe- 
maker victorious. Custer bragged that he had taken every gun 
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Right: Lieutenant Colonel Roger Preston 
Chew. Author's Collection 


Left: Captain William Morell 
McGregor. Courtesy Museum 
of the Confederacy 


of the horse artillery at Tom’s Brook. He said nothing of the 
four on the Valley Pike.’ The fighting prowess displayed by Capt. 
John J. “Bird” Shoemaker and his battery on that October day 
illustrated in microcosm what the Stuart Horse Artillery Bat- 
talion brought to the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia 
for almost four years of the war—mobile firepower. 

Though the Civil War saw many innovations, horse artil- 
lery was not among them. The melding of rapidity of move- 
ment with the potency of artillery is credited to Frederick the 
Great.’ Following the Prussian king, the innovations of Jean- 
Baptiste Vaquette de Gribeauval—the standardization of artil- 
lery pieces and carriages—were of great importance to the de- 
velopment of field artillery, especially horse artillery. His lighter 
guns led to the establishment of French horse artillery in 1792.? 
Later, in the American colonies’ struggle for independence, the 
artillery arm of the fledgling country’s armies made some sig- 
nificant contributions to the war effort, especially at Yorktown. 
Once the new country was founded, it set about creating a per- 
manent army, albeit a small one. The Act of March 3, 1799, 
created the “Corps of Artillerists and Engineers” as part of the 
army. From this organization grew the artillery arm of the 
United States Army and eventually the horse artillery. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War the United States had no horse artil- 
lery, having dismounted Capt. Braxton Bragg’s battery after the 
Mexican War.!° 

But what exactly is horse artillery and how does it com- 
pare with light artillery, field artillery, heavy artillery, foot artil- 
lery, flying artillery, and mounted artillery? During the war, these 
terms were flung about like cannonballs on a battlefield and as 
a result require some explanation. 

At this time artillery was divided into two kinds. The first 
of these was foot artillery, or heavy artillery as it was some- 
times called. This type of artillery was used in a siege, in coastal 
batteries, and in garrison batteries. It also included mountain 
artillery and rocket batteries.!! The second kind was light artil- 
lery or field artillery, which maneuvered with the troops in the 
field. This included two types—the mounted artillery and the 
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horse artillery. The mounted artillery fought with the infantry. 
The cannoneers walked beside the pieces but when necessary 
“mounted” the ammunition chests and rode from one posi- 
tion to another. Horse artillery, on the other hand, gener- 
ally was attached to the cavalry. Because it was designed 
to accompany the cavalry it had to be even more maneu- 
verable than a mounted battery. In order to achieve this, 
all the cannoneers who did not ride the limbers, cais- 
sons, or the horses pulling them rode their own mounts. 
!2 The ideal situation would be to have the entire crew 
mounted on horses to lighten the load on those pulling 
the guns, but the Confederacy’s limited supply of 
horseflesh made this impracticable. The term “flying ar- 
tillery” was not synonymous with horse artillery but re- 
ferred to the practice of keeping the guns moving from po- 
sition to position to confuse the enemy. A mounted battery 
as well as horse artillery could accomplish this. 

By 1860 the role of artillery was well understood. That year’s 
edition of The Artillerist’s Manual by 1st Lieutenant John Gib- 
bon of the 4th U. S. Artillery, who would later rise to the rank 
of major general in the Union army, defined artillery’s contri- 
bution on the battlefield quite succinctly. 

The principle objective of artillery is, to sustain the 

troops in attack and defense; to facilitate their move- 

ments and oppose the enemy’s; to destroy his forces as 
well as the obstacles which protect them; and to keep 

up the combat until an opportunity is offered for a 

decisive blow. Our mounted batteries have been so 

much perfected and increased in mobility, that they 

can move almost with as much celerity as horse 

artillery; and the latter has been practically abandoned 

in the United States. The men should be mounted on 

the boxes only when it is absolutely necessary, to avoid 

breaking down the horses. This rapid gait cannot, 

however, be kept up any length of time, as it can in 

horse artillery.’ 

Gibbon’s conclusion that mounted artillery compared with 
horse artillery in mobility over reasonably short distances was 
true. His observation concerning the length of time a mounted 
battery could sustain such movement was critical, especially 
for the cavalry. However, Gibbon did not dismiss the horse ar- 
tillery with this curt analysis but elaborated further. 

Horse artillery is, in France, considered indispensably 

necessary for service with cavalry, which having but 

little or no fire of its own, and acting simply by the 
shock of its charge, requires that the enemy should be 
kept at a distance, and first broken by the fire of 
artillery in order that the charges made may result in 
any practical good. Instances might be cited where the 
absence of its co-operation resulted in inflicting upon 
the enemy simply a few sabre cuts, when he ought to 
have been annihilated. This kind of artillery is, 

however, very costly, consuming a large number of 

horses, and should therefore be proportionally small 

in quantity. It should, however, be excellent in quality, 

bold, well maneuvered, ever venturesome, appearing 

at and disappearing from different points, and 

multiplying, as it were, its action, which should be 

short and decisive.’ 
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While Gibbon could not have visualized what cavalry 
would become during the coming war, he did define how horse 
artillery should be fought. “Bold” and “venturesome” would be 
some of the milder adjectives applied to what horse artillery 
commanders did with their guns. 

Just how was Civil War horse artillery utilized? In battle it 
provided the offensive punch for the cavalry, which more and 
more meant being in the thick of the fight—not just standing 
off and throwing shells. How it delivered that punch was up to 
its commander. The more aggressive the officer the more likely 
that the artillery would be pushed to the front lines or beyond 
to deliver its fire. The fine line between rashness and boldness 
often became blurred in the use of horse artillery. Captain Roger 
P. Chew’s charge at Middletown, Lieutenant Edwin L. Halsey’s 
advance at James City, Major Jim Breathed’s gallant stand at 
Spotsylvania, and Captain William M. McGregor’s dash to the 
front at Reams Station are but a few of the instances where the 
men and guns of the Confederate horse artillery were placed in 
harm’s way by their aggressive commanders. In truth, it was 
the only way to fight horse artillery. 

The guns also could create a rallying point for the cavalry 
when the mounted arm was repulsed or, if need be, cover the 
withdrawal. With the guns attached to the prolonge ropes a 
crew did not have to unlimber every time the guns were put 
into position. Captain James FE. Hart’s gun which supported the 
rear guard during the fighting retreat to White’s Ford on Stuart’s 
Chambersburg Raid and Shoemaker’s defiant withdrawal along 
the Valley Pike illustrate the horse artillery’s ability to combine 
determined resistance to an advancing enemy with rapidity of 
movement. Officers and crews had to be trained to a high level 
of competence in order to execute such maneuvers successfully, 
The least mistake could lead to disaster. 


TUART’S HORSE ARTILLERY did not escape the 

drudgery of picket duty, often being placed just in the 

rear of the most advanced positions. Frequent expo- 

sure to such duty along the Rapidan and Rappahan- 
nock rivers as well as other locations throughout the war con- 
ditioned the officers and men to be vigilant and prepared for 
anything. Such preparation stood them in good stead on June 
9, 1863, when their camp, which was located about a mile from 
the Rappahannock River, was attacked in the opening phase 
of the Battle of Brandy Station. Panic could have ensued. In- 
stead, accustomed to such surprises from hours on picket duty, 
the horse artillery lost only a few tents and some baggage. All 
of the guns were saved and later played a crucial role in the 
battle’s outcome. 

The batteries could accompany the cavalry on raids or re- 
connaissances. In this role, at least for the Confederate batter- 
ies which were reduced to four horses per gun rather than six 
as in the Federal batteries, the horse artillery failed more than 
it succeeded simply because of its inability to keep up. The Con- 
federate horse artillery’s greatest success was the Chambersburg 
Raid, when exhausted teams were replaced continuously with 
captured animals. During the entire raid the batteries managed 
to maintain their place in the column and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the raid’s outcome. 

What eventually became the Stuart Horse Artillery Battal- 
ion had its origin in the minds of three men—Colonel J. E. B. 


Stuart and Virginia Military Institute cadets Roger Preston Chew 
and Milton Rouss.'> Chew and Rouss appear to have been the 
first to act on the idea of forming a horse battery. On Septem- 
ber 5, 1861, they took their leave of the Lee Battery in which 
they had been acting as officers, made their way to Richmond, 
where they demanded and received pay as lieutenants of artil- 
lery, and then headed back to the Valley. The pair immediately 
approached Turner Ashby and presented their plan to form a 
battery of horse artillery to serve with his cavalry. Ashby liked 
the idea and sent them on to General Joseph E. Johnston at 
Manassas to secure his permission to raise the battery from 
militia in the valley.'© 

Johnston had been in command of the Valley forces but 
now informed Chew and Rouss that newly christened “Stone- 
wall” Jackson was to be the Valley commander. They would 
have to seek permission from him. This presented the pair with 
a serious problem. When Jackson was in command at Harpers 
Ferry, Chew and Rouss were transferred from training camp 
duty in Richmond to join the little force holding the strategic 
point. Delighted to be stationed so close to their homes, vi- 
sions of furloughs and visits to loved ones tantalized their 
imaginations. Jackson rendered all such notions so much wish- 
ful thinking by refusing their petition for leave. Undaunted 
and convinced that their former instructor would see their need 
to get home, the two went anyway. Jackson was not amused 
and sent them packing back to VMI. Rouss recalled the day as 
“one of the very saddest of all my life.”!” However, there was 
nothing else to do but beard the lion in his den. Off to “Old 
Jack” they went. 

Professor Jackson was well aware of the talent that imbued 
his former students. He had not only watched their performance 
on the drill field but had instructed them in artillery. Jackson 
listened to their proposal and thought it worthwhile. Their 
youthful nature had led them to err once. Their courage and 
enthusiasm had led them back to face him again. Jackson was 
willing to take a second chance on them and granted their re- 
quest on November 11, 1861. The battery was formally orga- 
nized on November 13 at Flowing Spring, Jefferson County, 
Virginia, as a horse battery, the first in the Confederacy. A total 
of 33 enlisted men and 4 officers— 

Captain Roger Preston Chew, First 
Lieutenant Milton Rouss, and 
Second Lieutenants James Wil- 
liam McCarty and James 
Walton Thomson—made up 
the roster. The battery’s ini- 
tial armament was a Blakeley 
and a three-inch iron rifle.'® 


For the horse 
artillery the high point 
was Jim Breathed’s 
performance .... 


Major James Breathed 
Long Arm of Lee 
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Chew and Rouss reported their successful organization to 
Jackson. The proud young captain recalled Jackson as saying, 
“Young men, now that you have your company, what are you 
going to do with it?”!? Neither could offer a reply at that mo- 
ment. Subsequent events would prove ithe horse artillery’s worth 
not only to Jackson and Ashby but also to Stuart, Hampton, 
and many other officers and troopers of the cavalry. Chew would 
rise to command the battalion and hold the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. Had Jackson lived he would have had his question an- 
swered many times over. 

At almost the same time Chew and Rouss approached 
Ashby, Col. J. E. B. Stuart attempted to form his own section of 
horse artillery. On September 18 he wrote to Virginia governor 
John Letcher: 

I have the honor to apply for 2 pieces of artillery, 

preferably 1 howitzer and 1 rifled piece, to be assigned 

to my Reg’t (1st Cavalry) as horse artillery, the cannon- 

eers to be detailed from the Reg’t, and mount them- 

selves, and the horses and harness furnished by the State 
with the pieces. 

As it is entirely in your power to supply this 
important element of war, of which we have none, I beg 
of you, as a personal friend and as a patriotic Executive, 
to let me have it; it can be done through Col. Pendleton, 
who is, or soon will be, in Richmond.” 

Instead of his guns Stuart received a promotion to brigadier gen- 
eral, but the matter of his horse artillery was not entirely set aside. 

The months from September to December 1861 witnessed 
a move by Colonel William N. Pendleton, Johnston’s chief of 
artillery, that eventually led to the establishment of the Stuart 
Horse Artillery. Pendleton took a young lieutenant named John 
Pelham away from the Alburtis Battery in which he had served 
at 1st Manassas and assigned him to Captain George A. Grove’s 
Culpeper Battery. The young Alabamian reported for duty in 
early September. What Pelham saw when he arrived can only be 
surmised, but the condition of the battery could not have been 
very good. Pelham’s first return, dated October 31, showed only 
24 officers and men present for duty, 16 others were marked as 
having deserted, and 6 were on sick leave. He had a difficult job 
ahead of him. The records for the next several weeks are hazy, 
but on November 29, 1861, Pelham and his battery were or- 
dered to report to Brigadier General J. E. B, Stuart for service as 
horse artillery”! 

Despite the assignment to duty with the cavalry, 
Pelham’s battery was far from operational and would not have 
sufficient manpower until it received a significant influx of re- 
cruits in the form of a contingent of men from Floyd County, 
Virginia, who were assigned to the battery in mid-April of 
1862.72 Chew’s battery fired its first shot and took its first casu- 
alties on December 8-9, 1861, during an attack on Dam No. 5 
along the Potomac River.”? In contrast, Pelham’s boys would 
not receive their baptism of fire until May 4, 1862.4 Neverthe- 
less, with the organization of Chew’s and Pelham’s batteries in 
November 1861, what eventually became the Stuart Horse Ar- 
tillery Battalion was born. Its growth from that date mirrored 
that of the cavalry under Stuart. 

On July 25, 1862, Stuart was promoted to major general 
and given a division of cavalry consisting of two brigades com- 
manded by Fitzhugh Lee and Wade Hampton. Pelham’s eight 
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gun battery would have been the only horse artillery attached 
to the division had not Hampton petitioned Secretary of War 
George W. Randolph to be allowed to convert the Hampton 
Legion’s Washington Artillery to horse artillery. His request was 
granted, and the battery began the conversion process. Captain 
James Franklin Hart reported to Hampton on August 10 with 
six guns—two 6-pound brass howitzers and four 12-pound 
howitzers. Six horses pulled each gun and caisson, but only half 
of the cannoneers were mounted due to a lack of horses. The 
battery did not take the field until September 2.7 

Prior to the 2nd Manassas Campaign Brigadier General 
Beverly H. Robertson’s brigade was added to Stuart’s command. 
This had been Turner Ashby’s command, and when it reported 
to Stuart Chew’s battery fell under Lee’s cavalry chief for the 
first time. Pelham took command of all the horse artillery, 
though it was not officially designated a battalion. With his own, 
Chew’s, and Hart’s batteries Pelham passed through the 2nd 
Manassas and Sharpsburg campaigns. For the most part the 
batteries fought independently with their brigades, and Pelham 
exercised only nominal control. 


N THE DAYS FOLLOWING the Battle of Sharpsburg 
the number of horse artillery batteries was increased. 
On September 22, Pelham finally was promoted to ma- 
jor to rank from August 9. His battery of eight guns was 
divided into two batteries of four guns each. Lieutenants James 
Breathed and Mathis W. Henry were made captains and given 


Major John 
Pelham: “Tell the 
general I can hold 

my ground.” 


Courtesy John Pelham 
Historical Association 


command of the Ist Stuart Horse Artillery and the 2nd Stuart 
Horse Artillery, respectively. The reason for this was the orga- 
nization of another cavalry brigade under Brig. Gen. William 
H.E “Rooney” Lee. By splitting the Stuart Horse Artillery into 
two batteries each cavalry brigade could have its own horse ar- 
tillery. While the number of batteries in Pelham’s command 
increased, thenumber of guns remained the same. However, in 
November Captain Marcellus N. Moorman’s Lynchburg Bat- 
tery was converted to horse artillery and attached to Stuart’s 
headquarters under Pelham’s direct control. The five batteries 
should have been formed into a battalion, but no steps were 
taken to do so. With winter coming on, the cavalry and horse 
artillery may have looked forward to a period of relative calm, 
but there was one more battle to fight. It would prove to be a 
memorable one for the horse artillery. 

What became Pelham’s most celebrated moment took place 
at the Battle of Fredericksburg on December 13, 1862. Taking a 
section of Henry’s Batterb, consisting of a Napoleon and a 
Blakeley, forward from its position on “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
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This organization of batteries was the result of converting 


Pelham took command of the “battalion” and Chew’s Battery 
joined it prior to the 2nd Manassas Campaign. 


“Battalion” Commander Capt. John Pelham 


the Washington South Carolina Battery to horse artillery in July 1862. 


right flank, the gallant Alabamian managed to bring an attack 
by a Federal division to a halt and drew the fire of at least five 
enemy batteries. Pelham continued to blast the infantry and 
every so often answered the enemy’s artillery with a shot or 
two. His position was later described by Colonel Charles S. 
Wainwright of the Ist New York Light Artillery as being shel- 
tered by cedar trees and a hedge.”® This did help conceal Pelham’s 
guns, but not for very long once he opened fire. He soon began 
to jump from position to position to avoid the storm of shot 
and shell. The Blakeley was bowled over, putting it out of ac- 
tion.”” With the Napoleon alone Pelham continued the fight. 

At one point Pelham dismounted and aided in serving the 
gun. For over an hour the unequal contest continued until 20 
to 30 Federal guns were pitted against Pelham’s single piece. 
Stuart became concerned that Pelham and his men might be 
wiped out and dispatched Major Heros von Borcke, his tower- 
ing Prussian staff officer, with orders to withdraw. The “Boy 
Major” responded, “Tell the General I can hold my ground.”** 
For a second time Stuart sent orders for Pelham to withdraw. 
Again, the messenger returned alone. Pelham did not 
comply until he had nothing left to hurl at the enemy. 
Only then did the young Alabamian limber his lone gun 
and gallop rearward. Little did anyone realize that they 
had witnessed Pelham’s grand finale. 

Spring came and so did the enemy. On March 17, 
1863, the battle of Kelly’s Ford was fought. Its most sig- 
nificant casualty was Major John Pelham. His death has 
been seen as a great blow to the army in general and 
rightly so. However, it did not materially affect the or- 
ganization and performance of the horse artillery at the 
battery level. Though it is true that none of Pelham’s 
successors commanded the respect of Stuart, Jackson, 
Lee, and others as did Pelham, the “Boy Major’s” impact 
on the horse artillery was most significant in the 1st and 
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Following the Maryland Campaign the Stuart Horse Artillery 


was divided into two batteries—the Ist Stuart Horse Artillery and 


the 2nd Stuart Horse Artillery—and Moorman’s Lynchburg 
Battery was converted to horse artillery, giving 
Pelham five batteries in his “battalion.” 
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2nd Stuart Horse Artillery, those units formed from his 
original battery. The officers and men of these batteries 
profited greatly from Pelham’s training and battlefield 
savvy, but Chew’s, Hart’s, and Moorman’s batteries had 
little opportunity to work with Pelham on a training 
level. His influence over them was more by example and 
reputation than by personal contact. As Shoemaker 
wrote, “We had learned to love him for his own sake 
and to respect him for his invincible courage and gal- 
lantry in battle.”*? This was the view of Pelham held by 
most of the battalion. That Pelham was instrumental in 
laying the foundation of the battalion’s reputation, which 
his successors upheld, is indisputable, but to credit him 
for molding and training the officers and men of the 
entire battalion or to assert that without him the 
battalion’s fighting capabilities were seriously diminished 
is erroneous. There were others who played major roles. 

The architects of the Ashby Battery were Chew, 
Rouss, Thomson, and McCarty, all from the Virginia 
Military Institute. Strongly influenced by the training 
they received under the hand of “Professor” Jackson, 
the young officers forged a battery equal to Pelham’s. 
The same could be said for Hart’s battery, which had 
Stephen D. Lee, a West Pointer like Pelham, as its first 
captain. Hart was no slouch either, having received 
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training at the South Carolina Military Academy. Like Chew’s, 
Hart’s battery was battle proven prior to joining Pelham. 
Moorman’s battery was almost destroyed at Sharpsburg and 
required a considerable amount of attention to bring it to the 
level of the other horse batteries. Its captain, Marcellus N. 
Moorman, who also attended the Virginia Military Institute, 
knew his way around an artillery piece. Though his abilities 
were not suited to the command of a horse battery in battle, 
Moorman could and did train his men well. The battery would 
improve and become one of the best in the battalion under 
the leadership of Shoemaker. Pelham cannot be given credit 
for forging these batteries as he had forged his, and to state 
that they were somehow inferior is to ignore their record. 
Moorman’s certainly demonstrated its mettle during the five- 
mile retreat before Custer. Not even Pelham in his prime could 
have performed better. 

The loose organization of the horse artillery prior to 
Pelham’s death also limited Pelham’s impact on the batteries 
under his command. Each battery was assigned to a particular 
brigade and did not operate through a central command struc- 
ture. The batteries drew their supplies through the cavalry bri- 
gades’ quartermasters and subsistance officers, having no sup- 
ply organization or officers of their own since they were not 
organized as a battalion. Pelham’s influence was relegated to 
the battery he was with at the time. He did order inspections 
and drills for all the individual batteries, but Chew’s, Hart’s, 
and Moorman’s batteries were built and led by their captains 
and lieutenants. The personalities and training of these men 
had a greater impact on how the batteries performed than did 
Pelham. He simply was unable to be everywhere at once. 

With Pelham gone Stuart faced the task of replacing one 
whose loss was “irreparable.”*° Within days he made his selec- 
tion, going outside the horse artillery to request Major Robert 
Franklin Beckham: 

Headquarters Cavalry Division, 
April 8, 1863. 
General Orders, No. 11. 


In compliance with instructions from the command- 
ing general, the Horse Artillery will cease to belong to bri- 
gade organizations, but will constitute a separate corps to 
operate with cavalry. Maj. R. F. Beckham, Provisional 
Army, C. S., is assigned to the command of the Horse Ar- 
tillery of this army. Batteries will continue on duty with 
the brigades where now serving, subject to such change as 
may be hereafter thought advisable; and whenever a bat- 
tery is so attached, it will be subject to the orders of the 
commanding officer, who will be responsible for it as for 
the time being part of his command. 


By command of Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart: 
R. Channing Price, Major, 
and Assistant Adjutant-General.”! 


Before this order the Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion did 
not exist as a military unit. Pelham had commanded the bat- 
teries as part of the brigades to which they were attached. Now 
the batteries were to be assigned to the various brigades as ne- 
cessity dictated, but they would be under a central command 
and organization. This would allow for greater flexibility both 
on and off the battlefield. 
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enough guns to 
garner praise from 


Stuart. It was 
praise well earned. 


Major Robert Franklin 
Beckham. Courtesy 
Museum of the Confederacy 


HORTLY AFTER 
Beckham took com- 
mand the battalion was 
engulfed in the Chancellorsville Campaign. For the 
horse artillery the high point was Jim Breathed’s performance 
as he accompanied Jackson’s troops during their headlong 
charge on Major General “Fighting Joe” Hooker’s flank. Under 
Beckham’s watchful eye the 1st Stuart Horse Artillery leap- 
frogged its guns ahead by sections to keep pace with the infan- 
try. For two hours the horse artillery fought in the tangled Wil- 
derness until at 8 p.m. Beckham called a halt. Stonewall Jackson 
rode out of the gathering darkness and reined in his horse next 
to Beckham. Leaning forward, the General took the young 
major’s hand and said, “Young man, I congratulate you.”** As 
had Pelham before him, Beckham earned Jackson’s praise by 
performing brilliantly under difficult circumstances. 

In the weeks prior to the Gettysburg Campaign Beckham 
worked feverishly to bring his command up to combat readi- 
ness. His five batteries, Breathed’s, McGregor’s (Captain Will- 
iam Morrell McGregor had replaced Henry, who had been pro- 
moted), Chew’s, Hart’s and Moorman’, were in top condition 
just in time for the Battle of Brandy Station. Perhaps no other 
battle fought by the battalion so well illustrated the importance 
of the horse artillery to the cavalry. Utilizing their mobility and 
firepower to the utmost, Beckham’s batteries galloped here and 
there across the rolling countryside and contributed signifi- 
cantly to the day’s outcome. The chances are that Stuart could 
not have held the field if it had not been for his artillery. 

In the following weeks Lee’s invasion of the North com- 
menced and was thrown back. During that time three other 
batteries of horse artillery came under Stuart’s command, 
though there is no evidence that they officially became part of 
the battalion at this time. Captain John H. McClanahan’s 
Staunton Battery had been formed in February 1863 to serve 
with Brigadier General John D. Imboden’s cavalry brigade. 
About two months later Captain Wiley Hunter Griffin’s Balti- 
more Light Artillery was converted to horse artillery in order 
to accompany elements of the Maryland Line on Brigadier Gen- 
eral William E. “Grumble” Jones’ raid into West Virginia which 
began on April 21, 1863. The last horse artillery battery orga- 
nized prior to the Gettysburg Campaign was Captain Thomas 
Edwin Jackson’s Charlottesville Battery, which was formally or- 
ganized on May 2 and attached to Brigadier General Albert G. 
Jenkins’s cavalry brigade. These batteries only fought with Stuart 
during the Battle of Gettysburg and on the retreat. 
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By the time the Army of Northern Virginia crossed the 


James River and entered into the fighting around Petersburg the 


battalion had been increased to seven batteries. 


In the aftermath of Lee’s repulse Beckham struggled to 
strengthen his batteries. Not a dynamic battlefield leader of 
Pelham’s caliber, Beckham could and did ride with his com- 
mand into battle but remained more in the background than 
Pelham and allowed his talented battery commanders to do the 
fighting. He was much more the administrator, recognizing his 
role as one of keeping his command in fighting trim. This be- 
came more and more difficult as the Confederacy’s resources 
dwindled, but Beckham always managed to field enough guns 
to garner praise from Stuart. It was praise well earned. Increas- 
ingly the cavalry was finding itself matched and at times out- 
classed by their opponent’s horsemen. Beckham’s batteries fre- 
quently found themselves fighting with little or no support. 
Losses in guns and men rose. The closing months of 1863 sawa 
number of close calls and one disaster inflicted upon the bat- 
talion due to the cavalry’s inability to stand and fight as of old. 
There was little Beckham and his captains could do other than 
close ranks and stand by their guns. 

The value of the horse artillery was seen by the high com- 
mand. Even with the frustrations of insufficient horses, infe- 
rior guns, and increasing losses in men and material, the con- 
tributions of horse batteries could not be overlooked. Those 
contributions were a strong factor in the formation of the ninth 
Confederate horse artillery battery in the eastern theater. Cap- 
tain Warren Seymour Lurty’s Roanoke Battery was organized 
on October 8, 1863, for service with Colonel William L. 
“Mudwall” Jackson’s cavalry brigade in the Valley. The cavalry 


Artillery 
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Morrell McGregor 


left in the Valley when Lee moved east had three 
batteries of horse artillery—McClanahan’s, 
Jackson’s, and Lurty’s. Stuart would have six, add- 
ing Griffin’s to Beckham’s battalion of Breathed’s, 
Chew’s, Hart’s, McGregor’s, and Moorman’s bat- 
teries. 

During the winter of 1863-1864 a number of 
changes swept through the battalion. The first of 
these removed Griffin’s battery from Beckham’s 
command and attached it to the newly organized 
Maryland Line under Colonel Bradley T. 
Johnson. The second was the promotion and 
transfer of Beckham, leaving Stuart once more 
to find a new commander for his artillery. The 
problem confronting Stuart was that Moorman 
was the senior officer of the battalion but ill- 
suited to succeed Beckham. Fortunately, 
Moorman also received a promotion and trans- 
ferred out of the horse artillery. This left the door 
open for Roger Chew. However, he was not 
Stuart’s first choice. James Dearing, newly pro- 
moted from his majority in the artillery to a 
colonelcy in the cavalry, was offered the position. 
He refused unless he could keep his rank, which 
was impossible. Stuart next chose Chew, who was 
promoted to major. Breathed also received a ma- 
jority and became the battalion’s second in com- 
mand, Captaincies were given to Lt. James W. 
Thomson (to succeed Chew), Lt. Philip Preston 
Johnston (to succeed Breathed), and Lt. John J. 
Shoemaker (to succeed Moorman). 

The Chew-Breathed combination had 
proven its potential even before the two men received their pro- 
motions. A Federal cavalry raid under George A. Custer sur- 
prised the horse artillery’s winter camp at Rio Hill near 
Charlottesville on February 29, 1864. Custer’s target was 
Charlottesville and the battalion, temporarily under the com- 
mand of Moorman in Beckham’s absence, was all that stood in 
the way. While Moorman took a number of guns rearward to 
safety, Chew and Breathed formed a ragged line of men and 
several guns to oppose the invader. What followed was one of 
the battalion’s finest moments. Armed with a few pistols and 
fence rails, which did duty as sabers, the gallant band of offic- 
ers and cannoneers sent a few rounds from their cannon into 
the advancing bluecoats and then charged. The audacity of the 
Confederates proved too much for Custer’s men, who were busy 
burning and looting the horse artillery’s camp, and the Federals 
retreated. The grateful people of Charlottesville passed a reso- 
lution on March 7, 1864, thanking the men of the Stuart Horse 
Artillery for their actions in saving the town: 

“Whereas, The recently attempted raid of the Yan- 
kees on this place was undoubtedly checked and finally 
repulsed by unequaled coolness and courage of the gal- 
lant officers and men of the artillery battalion, encamped 
a few miles north of Charlottesville, wholly unsupported 
as they were by either infantry or cavalry; and, 

“Whereas, Our town was thus unquestionably saved 
from pillage, and the public stores and the railroad bridges 
from destruction; therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That on behalf of the citizens of Charlot- 
tesville we, the council of the town, do hereby return our 
thanks to the officers and men of the said artillery battal- 
ion for their gallant and heroic conduct on the occasion 
above mentioned, with the assurance of our lasting and 
grateful appreciation of the service thus rendered us. 

Resolved, That the above preamble and resolutions 
be handed to the commander of the battalion, in order 
that he may communicate the same to the officers and 
men of his command in the manner he may deem most 
appropriate. 

“By order of the Council, March 7, 1864. 

“A. Robert McKee, Clerk.“To Maj. M. N. Moorman 

“Commanding Battalion “Stuart Horse Artillery.”” 
In addition the ladies of the town presented a flag to the battal- 
ion which flew over the guns for the remainder of the war. 

As spring approached Chew made every effort to have the 
battalion ready for what many expected to be a dif- 
ficult campaign. The number of batteries would 
be increased over the next few months. Griffin’s 
battery would rejoin the battalion after the Battle 
of Yellow Tavern, where it suffered the loss of two 
guns and its captain who was captured. New guns 
and transfers brought it back up to full strength. 
The tenth and final battery of horse artillery to be 
formed was organized in April 1864 when Cap- 
tain Edward Graham’s Petersburg Artillery was 
converted to horse artillery for service with Briga- 
dier General James Dearing’s cavalry brigade. It 
would join the battalion when Lee led the Army of 
Northern Virginia south of the James River. Be- 
fore that move occurred the battery proved its 
worth when on June 9, 1864, it played a major role 
in saving Petersburg from an overwhelming Fed- 
eral force under the command of Brigadier Gen- 
eral August V. Kautz. Graham’s battery was a wel- 
come addition to the battalion. 

The battalion had another test of its depend- 
ability and resiliency on June 11-12 at the Battle 
of Trevilian Station. Wade Hampton with his own 
and Fitz Lee’s division took off after Phil Sheridan’s 
cavalry, which was on a raid toward Charlottesville. 


Hart’s, Johnston’s, Shoemaker’s, and Thomson’s Artillery ae Battery _ a Battery 

batteries under Chew and Breathed rode with the L h C h C Th 

column. In the battle that followed, the horse ar- t. John apt. John ap e — 
R. McNulty H. McClanahan Edwin Jackson 


tillery played a significant role in stopping Sheridan 
from reaching his goal. When Hampton’s plan to 
entrap Sheridan unraveled and the Confederates’ 
entire wagon train was captured by Custer, Chew 
and a half dozen guns held their ground, enabling 
Fitz Lee and Hampton to turn the tables on the 
Federals. With Chew pounding him from one side 
and Breathed from another, Custer barely man- 
aged to save his command from destruction. The 
fighting cost the horse artillery two of it finest lieu- 
tenants when William T. Adams of Hart’s battery 
and William Hoxton of Johnston’s battery were se- 
riously wounded. A second day of fighting fol- 
lowed, in which the batteries helped hold the line, 
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By the fall of 1864 the Stuart Horse Artillery Battalion was divided into 
two separate commands. Half of the battalion was with Breathed in the 
Valley while the other half remained with Chew and the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Additionally the four Valleybatteries were attached to a cavalry 

division under Maj. Gen. Lunsford Lomax. 


preventing Sheridan from advancing any farther toward 
Charlottesville. Through all the hard marching and fighting the 
horse artillery lived up to its well-deserved reputation. 

Over the next several months the struggle for Petersburg 
and the Valley slowly consumed the last of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia’s strength and resources. The Stuart Horse Artil- 
lery Battalion fought on both fronts, the batteries shifting back 
and forth as the situation demanded. Jubal Early’s advance on 
Washington brought the guns of Jackson’s battery closer to the 
Federal capital than any other Confederate artillery. This bat- 
tery also had the distinction of being the battery that advanced 
the farthest north when it participated in Alfred Jenkins’s thrust 
toward Harrisburg during the Gettysburg Campaign. Early’s 
limited success was somewhat offset by the disaster at 
Moorefield which resulted in the loss of four horse artillery 
pieces—two from Griffin’s and two from Jackson’s—along with 
thirty-one men. 
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The deteriorating situation in the Valley prompted Robert 
E, Lee to send additional troops, including Breathed with 
Johnston’s and Shoemaker’s batteries.*4 Thomson’s Ashby Bat- 
tery soon followed. Hart’s battery moved toward the Valley but 
was stationed at Barnett’s Ford on the Rapidan River until mid- 
September 1864 when it returned to Lee. Chew was left with 
two batteries—Graham’s and McGregor’s—to face the enemy 
near Petersburg. Nevertheless, Chew remained busy. With a sec- 
tion each from Graham’s and McGregor’s batteries he accom- 
panied Hampton on his famous cattle raid and aided materi- 
ally in the escape back to Confederate lines. This success and a 
few others were offset by Grant’s ever-tightening grip on Rob- 
ert E. Lee’s lifelines. In almost all of the battles to save the rail- 
roads that fed into Petersburg and Richmond, the horse artil- 
lery played its part and suffered its losses. Time was running 
out for the battalion. 


The four years of 
conflict saw the 
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grow from two to 
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Tom’s Brook and a couple 
of disasters that followed 
devastated the horse artillery 
in the Valley. Three of the Val- 
ley batteries—Griffin’s, Jackson’s, 
and Lurty’s—were reduced to paper organizations after losing 
their guns. Thomson’s and Johnston’s batteries were rebuilt but 
did no fighting before they were disbanded for the winter. 
McClanahan’s battery continued to be active and along with 
Shoemaker’s remained the only effective horse artillery with 
the Valley army. 

Chew’s command in the Petersburg area suffered its own 
losses. Graham’s battery lost two guns at the Battle of Peeble’s 
Farm. Thankfully, winter brought a halt to operations, and Chew 
had the opportunity to step back and survey the situation. It 
wasn't pretty. The battalion needed a complete overhaul, a fact 
not unknown to the higher authorities. Even as this was being 
contemplated events were transpiring that would reduce Chew’s 
command even more. 

Hart’s battery was transferred to the Carolinas with Wade 
Hampton’s cavalry, sent to reinforce Joseph Johnston who was 
facing the Union army William T. Sherman. Jubal Early’s last 
stand at Waynesboro on March 2, 1865, saw all of McClanahan’s 
and Johnston’s guns captured. At this time half of the battal- 
ion—Griffin’s, Jackson’s, Lurty’s, McClanahan’s, and Johnston's 
batteries—was without guns. Despite this, Pendleton forged 
ahead with his plans to reorganize the battalion. Chew became 
a lieutenant colonel, and James Hart, Philip Johnston, Will- 
iam McGregor, and James Thomson joined Breathed as ma- 
jors. Five “battalions” of two batteries each were to be orga- 
nized, with a major in charge of each. The individual battalions 


were to serve with one of the five cavalry divisions. Orders to 
this effect reached Chew on March 20: 
HDQRS. ARTILLERY, 
ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
March 20, 1865. 
Col. R. P. Chew, 
Commanding Horse Artillery: 


COLONEL: The following is the arrangement of horse 
artillery battalions sanctioned by General Lee: 


Hart’s battalion: Hart’s battery, Graham’s battery— 
to serve with General Butler’s division.*° McGregor’s bat- 
talion: McGregor’s battery, McClanahan’s battery—to 
serve with General W. H. E Lee’s division. (36) Breathed’s 
battalion: Shoemaker’s battery, Griffin’s battery—to serve 
with General Fitz Lee’s division. *” Johnston’s battalion: 
Johnston’s battery, Jackson’s battery—to serve with Gen- 
eral Lomax’s division.** Thomson’s battalion: Thomson’s 
battery, Lurty’s battery—to serve with General Rosser’s 
division.” 

You will cause the several commanders to direct their 
energies to the thorough preparation of their respective 
commands for efficient service in the campaign soon to 
open and apply your own efforts to the same end. There 
is no time to be lost. Although horses cannot yet be called 
in because of insufficient forage, there are many elements 
of equipments and organization to be attended to at once. 
It is essential to get each command ready for service, so 
that however early or unexpectedly the enemy may ad- 
vance the horse artillery battalion may on short notice 
repair to operate with their proper divisions. 

Very respectfully, 

your obedient servant, 

W.N. Pendleton, Brigadier-General 
and Chief of Artillery” 


All of this amounted to so much paper shuffling. The pro- 
motions were made but the only batteries that were ready to 
enter the final campaign of the Army of Northern Virginia were 
Graham’s and McGregor’s (now commanded by Capt. George 
Wilmer Brown) with Lee’s army and Shoemaker’s which was 
regrouping at Lynchburg, having been disbanded for the 
winter. 

In those last fateful days Graham lost two guns at Five Forks, 
and Brown lost one at Namozine Church. These two batteries 
along with Shoemaker’s were surrendered at Appomattox, but 
they did not leave their guns on the field, instead escaping with 
them to Lynchburg where the crews spiked all but seven of them 
and headed south to join Joe Johnston. The last few guns were 
buried along the Roanoke River south of Lynchburg. The bat- 
teries left in the Valley were never reformed. Their officers and 
men eventually disbanded. Only one battery remained as an 
effective fighting force—Hart’s. When at last Joe Johnston was 
brought to bay and surrendered, Hart’s battery rode westward, 
hoping to continue the fight. Wade Hampton had to go and 
order them back. The war was over. 

The four years of conflict saw the Stuart Horse Artillery 
Battalion grow from two to ten batteries. While not all of the 
batteries were of the same quality, each in its own way made a 
contribution to the cause for which they fought. Certainly the 
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Ashby Battery (the Chew-Thomson-Carter battery), the Ist 
Stuart Horse Artillery (Pelham-Breathed-Johnston-Shanks), the 
2nd Stuart Horse Artillery (Pelham-Henry-McGregor-Brown), 
the Washington South Carolina Battery (Hart-Halsey), and the 
Lynchburg Battery (Moorman-Shoemaker) were the premier 
batteries. They saw more hard service and performed at a more 
consistently high level than the other batteries. Ranking just 
behind them were the Petersburg Battery (Graham), the 2nd 
Maryland Artillery or the Baltimore Light Artillery (Griffin), 
and the Staunton Battery (McClanahan). The remaining two 
batteries, the Charlottesville Battery (Jackson) and the Roanoke 
Battery (Lurty) performed well on a number of occasions but 
were often hampered by inferior guns and, in the case of the 
latter, a shortage of men. 

Unfortunately, historians have long overlooked the 
battalion’s efforts on behalf of the Confederacy. Except for John 
Pelham and George M. Neese of the Ashby Battery, its officers 
and men are virtually unknown to many readers and students 
of the war. How great was the battalion’s contribution? Lieu- 
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tenant Theodore S. Garnett, aide-de-camp to J.E.B. Stuart, once 
stated, “The honor of firing the first gun at Fort Sumter is no 
longer in doubt. The proud distinction of firing the last gun at 
Appomattox is claimed by many, but the command that fired 
the most shot and shell, first, last, and all the time, is perhaps, 
without doubt, the ever-glorious and gallant Stuart 
Horse Artillery.’*! Even if this were not true, and there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that it is true, the record of theStuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion can stand with that of any artillery organi- 
zation in any army, Northern or Southern. This is not to say 
that the batteries of the battalion were never driven from the 
field, never lost guns to the enemy, or never failed to silence an 
opposing battery, but it does say that they carved for them- 
selves a reputation other batteries or artillery battalions would 
have been proud to claim as their own. 5 
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458. commanded by Lt. John W. 

27. Ibid. Carter who was promoted 

28. Heros von Borcke, Memoirs of captain. Lurty’s battery 
the Confederate War for Inde- would be commanded by 
pendence (Dayton, Ohio: 1985), Breathed’s former adjutant, 
p. 118. William R. Lyman, promoted 

29, Shoemaker’s Battery, p. 29. captain. 

30. O.R., Series 1, Vol. 25, Part 1, p. 40. O.R., Series 1, Vol. 46, Part 3, 
60. pp. 1327-28. 

31. O.R., Series 1, Vol. 25, Part 2, p. 41. Theodore Stanford Garnett 
858. (Robert J. Trout, Ed.), Riding 


32. H.B. McClellan, I Rode with JEB 
Stuart (Bloomington, Indiana: 


1958), p. 234. 


With Stuart: Reminiscences of 
an Aide-de-Camp (Shippens- 
burg, Pa.: 1994), p. 106 


Knapsack (continued from page 9) 


In the eight months following the se- 
cession of South Carolina in December 
of 1860, as other slave states chose the 
same course and the country slid into 
Civil War, 313 officers, slightly less than 
a third of all those on active duty, were 
separated from the army, either by out- 
right resignation or by expulsion. (See 
Tables #2 and #3) 

Although 313 officers left the army 
or were expelled during the secession cri- 
sis, not all of them joined the Confed- 
eracy. About one percent of the men 
separated from the service retired to ci- 
vilian life, due either to ill-health or be- 
cause they unwilling to either fight for 
or against the “Old Flag.” The sixteen 
Northern men who chose to “go South” 
were all West Point graduates who had 
married Southern women. With one ex- 
ception, the Southern men who re- 
mained loyal were all West Pointers, 
though their marital status is less clear. 


One of the more interesting aspects 
of the question of officer loyalties in 
1860-1861, is the traditional notion that 
most Southern officers with West Point 
credentials resigned from the service. (See 
Table #4) 

Although at the time many Radical 
Republicans denounced West Point as a 
bastion of Southernism, it’s interesting to 
note that Southern men who had entered 
the army through West Point were far 
more loyal than those appointed from 
civil life. Almost exactly half of all South- 
ern West Pointers remained loyal, while 
the overwhelming majority of Southern 
officers commissioned from civil life left 
the service. In fact, the only officer of 
Southern origins directly commissioned 
from civil life who remained loyal was 
Winfield Scott, the general-in-chief and 
arguably the most distinguished soldier 
in American history since George Wash- 
ington. [ 


Table #1: Commissioning Sources of Army Officers on Active Duty 


DECEMBER 1860 TOTAL 


WEST POINT CIVIL LIFE 


TOTAL 1,080 (100.0% 821 (76.0%) 259 (24.0%) 


NORTHERNERS 620 ( 62.0%) 


491 (59.8%) 129 (49.8%) 


SOUTHERNERS 460 ( 38.0%) 


330 (40.2%) 130 (50.2%) 


Note: Percent figures refer to the Total figure. So 59.8% of the 821 West Pointers were 


TOTAL 
TOTAL 313 (29.0%) 
NORTHERNERS 16 (5.1%) 
SOUTHERNERS 297 ( 94.9%) 


Note: In the Total line, percentages refer to the 1,080 officers on active duty with the 
Regular Army in December of 1860. Figures for Northerners and Southerners are per- 


centages of the totals separated. 


Table #3: Regular Officers Remaining in the Army 


TOTAL 
TOTAL 767 (71.0) 
NORTHERNERS 604 ( 78.7%) 
SOUTHERNERS 163 ( 21.3%) 


Note: In the Total line, percentages refer to the 1,080 officers on active duty with the 
Regular Army in December of 1860. Figures for Northerners and Southerners are per- 


centages of the totals who remained loyal. 


Table #4: Regular Army Officers of Southern Origins 


TOTAL 
TOTAL 460 (100.0%) 
LOYAL 163 ( 35.4%) 
DISLOYAL 297 ( 64.6%) 


Note: The Total line here represents the numbers of officers of Southern origins in the 
Army on the eve of the Civil War, with the percentages who had been commissioned via 


West Point or directly from Civil Life. 


Northerners, as were 40.2% of the Southerners 


Table #2: Regular Officers Separated from the Army 


WEST POINT CIVIL LIFE 
184 (22.4%) 129 ( 28.6%) 
16 ( 8.7%) 0 ( 0.0%) 


168 (91.3%) 129 (100.0% ) 


CIVIL LIFE 

130 (50.2%) 

129 ( 99.2%) 
1 (0.8%) 


WEST POINT 
637 (77.6%) 
475 (74.6%) 
162 (25.4%) 


WEST POINT CIVIL LIFE 
330 (71.7%) 130 ( 28.3%) 
162 (49.1%) 1 (0.8%) 


168 (50.9%) 129 (99.2%) 
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THE RENDING OF VIRGINIA 


By Granville Davisson Hall (1902; reprint. 
Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 2000. 
Pp. 622, $38.00, ISBN 1-57233-070-8.) 


On December 31, 1862, Abraham Lincoln 
signed the bill admitting the fifty western 
counties of Virginia into the Union as the 35th 
state. The formation of West Virginia was the 
only permanent, physical change to result from 
the Civil War. In one of the stranger paradoxes 
to come out of the war, Lincoln released the 
bill authorizing West Virginia’s admission into 
the Union as a slave state on the very day his 
Emancipation Proclamation became official. 

In 1902, Granville Davisson Hall pub- 
lished a 622-page history on the formation of 
West Virginia. Characterized by modern-day 
historians as “passionately pro-Union” and 
“highly partisan,” Hall’s historical account is 
nevertheless an important and informative 
treatment of West Virginia’s path to statehood. 
While Hall laces his writing with a partisan fla- 
vor, much of what he writes is accurate and 
instructive, especially when it deals with the 
political personalities that took part in the 
state’s formation. The reprint edition by the 
University of Tennessee Press has added an 
excellent introduction by John Edmund 
Stealey III of Shepherd College (Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia). Stealey’s introduction 
prepares the reader by providing important 
background information and orienting the 
reader to Hall’s polemics. 

Born September 7, 1837, in Fayette 
County (West) Virginia, Hall was influenced 
early in life by his father who was character- 
ized as a man of “unusual intellectuality.” 
Among the many books in the father’s library 
was the Phonetic Advocate, which stimulated 
Hall to learn the new shorthand system de- 
vised by Pitman in England. The new skill 
would serve Hall well as a reporter. 

The formation of West Virginia involved 
alengthy political process taking over two years 
to complete, beginning with Virginia’s seces- 
sion and ending with West Virginia’s admis- 
sion into the Union. It involved political in- 
trigue and constitutional questions of consid- 
erable complexity. Hall was on the scene and 
took copious notes in shorthand. Years later 
he was able to use his notes to great effect in 
writing his history. There are only three mod- 
ern books that deal with the subject of West 
Virginia statehood in any detail. These modem 
works can only give a distant view of the events. 
Hall brings the reader close up and face to face 


Reviews 


with the actual participants. His personal bias 

aside, Hall’s description of events is essential 

for anyone who wishes to fully appreciate the 

complicated process that resulted in the rend- 
ing of Virginia. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 

Berkeley Springs, WV 


MISSOURI’S CONFEDERATE 
Claiborne Fox Jackson and the 
Creation of Southern Identity in the 
Border West 
By Christopher Phillips. (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 2000. Pp. 360, 
$29.95, ISBN 0-8262-1272-7). 


Claiborne Fox Jackson is best known as 
the pro-Confederate governor of Missouri 
who was forced into exile by Union com- 
mander Nathaniel Lyon early in the Civil War. 
According to Christopher Phillips, such a pat- 
tern of existence on the margins of power was 
typical of Jackson’s life. 

The Jacksons were an upwardly striving 
clan, on the move from Virginia to western 
frontiers from the revolutionary period on- 
ward. Jackson sought to advance himself eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically through a 
career as merchant and politician. He also cre- 
ated an alliance to the wealthy and powerful 
Dr. John S. Sappington by marrying three of 
his daughters in succession. The Sappington 
connection brought much of the prestige and 
connections to the planter elite Jackson 
wanted, but his blatant opportunism kept him 
from enjoying his father-in-law’s full confi- 
dence. 

Jackson ran repeatedly, and occasionally 
successfully, for state and national office. He 
served a term as a state branch bank cashier 
which brought a large salary. Having started 
as a supporter of Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, Jackson worked to prevent Benton’s 
re-election to the Senate in 1850. Although 
successful in defeating Benton, Jackson suf- 
fered from a backlash which crippled his po- 
litical career for a time. In the confused elec- 
tion year of 1860, however, Jackson received 
the Missouri Democratic party’s nomination 
for governor. He won, straddling the divisions 
between Unionism and secession by avowing 
his Unionist sentiments if no coercion were 
used against seceding states. After the firing 
on Fort Sumter, however, Jackson attempted 
to maneuver Missouri out of the Union, pro- 
voking Lyon to move on Jefferson City and 
Jackson’s hasty flight from the state. Jackson 
spent the remainder of his life, which ended 
in December 1862, seeking Confederate help 
in reclaiming Missouri. 

Throughout this biography, Phillips 
hammers home the point that slavery was cen- 
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tral to Missourians’ experience and to the 
Confederacy. Several chapters of this thor- 
oughly researched book elaborate on the im- 
portance of slavery to Missourians’ western 
identity. Readers will learn not only about the 
life of Claiborne Fox Jackson but about the 
settlement of Missouri and the development 
of slavery in that state. 
—Nicole Etcheson 
University of Texas at El Paso 


MOONLIGHT 
Abraham Lincoln and the 
Almanac Trial 
By John Evangalist Walsh (New York:St. 
Martin’s Press, 2000, Pp. 166, $22.95. 
ISBN 0-312-22922-4). 


Few people know much about Abraham 
Lincoln’s law practice except for one trial made 
famous by the Lincoln mythmakers. The trial 
is commonly known as the “almanac trial” af- 
ter an almanac Lincoln introduced into evi- 
dence winning an acquittal for his client. 

In the famous “almanac trial” Lincoln 
defended Duff Armstrong, the son of his old 
New Salem friend and wrestling partner, Jack 
Armstrong, against a charge of first degree 
murder. Lincoln won acquittal by producing 
an almanac at the last minute that proved the 
prosecution’s star witness had lied. According 
to the mythmakers, the witness swore he saw 
the murder take place in the light of a full 
moon. Producing an almanac, Lincoln showed 
there was no moonlight, thereby destroying 
the witness’ credibility and the prosecution 
case. The jury jumped to its feet shouting “not 
guilty!” Lincoln walked out of the courtroom 
and into the White House to the stirring re- 
frain of the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

Such is the stuff movies are made of. Ac- 
tually, one was. Its title was “Young Mister Lin- 
coln” and it starred Henry Fonda. Lincoln, or 
rather Fonda, thrilled the audience with his 
dramatic, folksy, homespun manner, saving 
young Duff Armstrong from the gallows by 
his shrewd knowledge of astronomy and re- 
vealing the star witness as the real murderer. 
What a great story! Unfortunately that ain’t 
the way it happened. 

In “Moonlight,” author John Evangelist 
Walsh delves deep into the primary record to 
tell the true story of this famous case. Exam- 
ining court records, documents, affidavits and 
letters of key participants, Walsh is able to cut 
away the myth that has surrounded this case 
and tell it like it really happened. When he fin- 
ishes, the true events of the case are just as 
dramatic as those conjured up by the 
mythmakers. 

In the true version, the prosecution’s case 
rested heavily on the testimony of an eyewit- 
ness who claimed that at the time of the mur- 
der (around 11 p.m.) the moon was near its 
transit high in the night sky. There was plenty 
of moonlight to illuminate the scene. Lincoln 


had the witness repeat his claim several times 
before producing an almanac that placed the 
moon on the horizon about to set at the time 
of the murder. Lincoln never claimed there was 
not enough moonlight to illuminate the scene, 
as most of the mythmakers claim he did. What 
Lincoln did show was that the witness was se- 
riously mistaken about the moon’s position, a 
key part of his testimony. If the witness was 
mistaken about one crucial point, Lincoln 
pointed out, he could be mistaken about other 
crucial points. It was a simple matter of de- 
stroying the key witness’s credibility. This was 
simply good lawyering by Lincoln. Walsh also 
deals effectively with several subplots, includ- 
ing the false accusation that Lincoln altered 
the almanac, and of Lincoln’s working behind 
the scenes as President to get Illinois Gover- 
nor Richard Yates to pardon Armstrong’s co- 
defendant who was found guilty in a separate 
trial. While Walsh sets the record straight in 
his careful examination of the case, he intro- 
duces a new element to the story. Walsh be- 
lieves that Lincoln believed Armstrong was 
guilty. To Walsh, this presented a moral di- 
lemma for Lincoln. According to Walsh, Lin- 
coln did not try to get acquittals for people he 
thought guilty. Instead Lincoln attempted to 
get his client to settle in some way, and if the 
client refused, Lincoln would withdraw from 
the case. Walsh believed Lincoln felt a moral 
obligation to defend young Duff because of 
Lincoln’s age-old debt to Duff’s parents, 
Hannah and Jack. Walsh weakens an otherwise 
well-written narrative by suggesting that Lin- 
coln may also have suborned perjury in pre- 
paring a witness for his testimony. Walsh con- 
tends the witness committed perjury during 
his testimony “by withholding information” 
as a result of Lincoln’s coaching. 

Walsh’s conclusions on these two points 
are speculative. There is no substantive evi- 
dence in the sparse record of the case to show 
that Lincoln believed his client guilty of first 
degree murder or that Lincoln suborned per- 
jury. Not volunteering information not asked 
for while testifying is not perjury. Lincoln did 
believe his client was engaged in a fight with 
the deceased and hit him. The fact that a sec- 
ond defendant had been convicted of killing 
the victim in a separate trial allowed Lincoln 
to raise reasonable doubt in the minds of the 
jurors concerning the guilt of his client. 
Lincoln’s defense was masterful and did not 
require him to compromise his ethics or sub- 
orn perjury. Like the jury, Lincoln believed his 
client was innocent until proven guilty beyond 
a reasonable doubt. Lincoln created that 
doubt. 

Despite Walsh’s conclusion that Lincoln 
may have compromised his own code of eth- 
ics and suborned perjury, Walsh writes an en- 
tertaining story and makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the ever-growing body of Lincoln 
literature. In correcting the myth that has sur- 


rounded this famous incident in Lincoln’s life, 

Walsh shows why few, if any, ever got the best 
of Lincoln. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 

Berkeley Springs, WV 


WAR, TECHNOLOGY, AND EXPERI- 
ENCE ABOARD THE USS MONITOR 
By David A. Mindell (Baltimore, Maryland: 
The Johns Hopkins university Press, 2000. 
Pp. 224, $14.95 paper/$35.00 hardcover. 
ISBN 0-8018-6250-7 


The USS Monitor captured popular 
imagination as no other ship in U.S. history 
save the frigate Constitution. Her March 9, 
1862, four-hour fight in Hampton Roads with 
CSS Virginia, while technically a draw, insured 
that Union transports and blockaders could 
remain on station and that General George 
McClellan’s campaign against Richmond 
could go forward. 

Laid down in October 1861 and commis- 
sioned only on February 25, 1862, the Moni- 
tor was of iron and incorporated many inven- 
tions. She was the first ironclad warship with- 
out rigging or sails and, at 987 tons displace- 
ment, her crew complement was only 49 of- 
ficers and men. She mounted only two XI-inch 
Dahlgren smoothbores and was protected by 
8" of armor on the turret, 4.5" on the sides, 2" 
on the deck, and 9" on the pilothouse forward. 
The Monitor had only slight freeboard. Her 
turret was the most visible part and led to her 
being called “a hat on the water,” or “cheesebox 
ona raft.” 

Most of her machinery was below the 
waterline. Her revolving spindle-type turret, 
the first use of a turret in actual warfare, en- 
abled her gun ports to be rotated to avoid en- 
emy fire while the guns were being reloaded. 
The heavy weight of the turret precluded its 
use high in the ship, and for that reason John 
Ericsson designed the Monitor with very low 
freeboard. She and her successors were in ef- 
fect coastal vessels rather than seagoing ships. 

Many prominent figures in the U.S. Navy 
were critical of the design and wanted sea-go- 
ing cruisers with heavy broadsides armament, 
similar to New Ironsides. Their sound opinion 
fell prey to “monitor fever,’ which swept the 
North. The Union would build more than fifty 
monitor-type warships, some of which served 
into the twentieth century. 

David Mindell is a professor of the his- 
tory of engineering and manufacturing at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In this 
study he is not so much interested in the Moni- 
tor, let alone her battle with the Virginia (which 
receives less than three pages) as how the con- 
cept of an ironclad warship emerged and 
forced changes in manufacturing technology. 
He devotes much of his book to the public 
Tesponse to the Monitor and how she captured 
popular imagination. Americans, it seemed, 
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embraced the ship as the symbol of a new tech- 
nological age, one which the United States 
would dominate. Mindell is also fascinated by 
life aboard the warship and the means by 
which her crew coped with living below the 
waterline in what they called “the iron coffin.” 
This is an important and useful study, but 
it will probably be limited to specialists. Those 
seeking a discussion of the Battle of Hampton 
Roads and comparisons between the Monitor 
and the Virginia will be disappointed. 
—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 


THE HEART OF CONFEDERATE 
APPALACHIA 
Western North Carolina in the Civil War 
By John C. Inscoe and Gordon B. McKinney. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2000. Illustrations, maps, notes, 
bibliography, index. Pp. xi. 368. $39.95. 
ISBN 0-8078-2544.) 


In this important and thought-provok- 
ing work, John Inscoe and Gordon Mckinney 
bring to light the deep and lasting impact of 
the Civil War on western North Carolina, a 
region often ignored by contending armies 
and historians alike. Compared to other parts 
of the South and Appalachia, which were dev- 
astated by invading armies and full-scale mili- 
tary engagements (and hence have received 
more scholarly attention), the highlands of 
wartime North Carolina appear calm, at least 
on the surface. Yet, as the authors graphically 
and insightfully demonstrate, North Carolina’s 
mountain people may have been spared inva- 
sion by Federal armies, but nevertheless they 
suffered hardships as difficult, and experienced 
changes as traumatic, as anyone on the Con- 
federate home front. 

Inscoe and McKinney argue that war in 
the heart of Confederate Appalachia was 
fought in a different way and on different 
terms than it was in the rest of the Confed- 
eracy. Conceding that the area was of marginal 
strategic value, they point out that only on a 
limited scale did both Union and Rebel forces 
make occasional forays into the region, espe- 
cially from neighboring (and more hotly con- 
tested) East Tennessee. These small-scale in- 
cursions were disruptive to life and social sta- 
bility in local communities, but were not 
nearly as threatening as the divided loyalties 
of the mountaineers themselves. As opposing 
ideologies separated individuals and commu- 
nities along Unionist and secessionist lines, 
and as the highlands gradually became a hid- 
ing place for deserters, draft dodgers, and es- 
caped POWs, the war that seemed so far away 
in places like Virginia and Pennsylvania 
erupted into a vicious internal guerrilla con- 
flict, “less rational and more brutal, mean-spir- 
ited, and personal” than any conventional 
military operation. [p. 9] Ultimately, this type 
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of war, where no one and no place was beyond 
the reach of violence, would be more devas- 
tating and demoralizing than any invasion by 
Northern armies. 

In the process of telling the larger tale, 
Inscoe and McKinney never lose sight of the 
fact that a region so divided produced differ- 
ing and conflicting experiences. Accordingly, 
they allow us to see western North Carolina’s 
travail through the eyes of all highlanders: men 
and women, masters and slaves, soldiers and 
civilians, Rebels and Unionists, Democrats and 
Whigs, shirkers and patriots. They also exam- 
ine the impact of the war on the region’s 
postbellum development, asserting that the 
Civil War destroyed the traditional community 
system and made way for the modernization 
that would come in the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Clearly written, thoroughly researched, 
and convincingly argued, Heart of Confederate 
Appalachia not only fills a void in current 
scholarship on the mountain South, it is with- 
out doubt the best and most comprehensive 
study we have yet seen of a Southern highland 
community at war. 

—W Todd Groce 
Georgia Historical Society 


A PLACE CALLED APPOMATTOX 
By William Marvel (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2000, pp. 387, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8078-2568-9). 


Well-read students of the Civil War know 
William Marvel as the author of such highly 
regarded studies as The Alabama and the 
Kearsage, Burnside, and Andersonville. The New 
Hampshire resident's latest book somewhat 
surprisingly treats of everyday life in a 19th 
Century Virginia village that had one grand 
moment in the sun. 

This is local history at its best. A full, per- 
sonal account of community activities stretch- 
ing over decades provides a solid base. Once 
civil war interrupts the solitude, Marvel divides 
his presentation between local units in the field 
and harried family members back home. Deep 
research and good judgment maintain a bal- 
ance throughout the war years. 

Among the startling statistics here is that 
of 700 Appomattox County men who joined 
the Confederate army, only 20 were on duty 
when the war ended. Death, wounds, capture, 
sickness, and desertion inflicted a suffocating 
toll on the population. 

One expects Lee's surrender at 
Appomattox on April 9, 1865, to be the climax 
of the book. Marvel goes beyond that with a 
series of jolting revelations about post-surren- 
der “events.” 

Confederate and Union soldiers as a 
whole were not ready to be fellow citizens again 
once the shooting stopped. Formal surrender 
ceremonies began on April 11, not the follow- 


ing day. In their postwar writings, Confeder- 
ate Gen. John B. Gordon was a dreamer while 
Union Gen. Joshua L. Chamberlain was a fab- 
ricator. 

Although Chambelain “was courageous 
and coolheaded, he also tended to wrap life's 
little dreams in ribbons of romantic imagery 
in which he, himself, somehow intertwined.” 
In fact, Marvel declares, the dramatic scene of 
Chamberlain's men saluting Gordon's soldiers 
never occurred. 

This work will produce much discussion. 
The narrative revolves around life in south- 
central Virginia, but its contents spread far 
afield. As Marvel concludes: “Appomattox 
formed the scene of its own particular myth.” 

—James I. Robertson, Jr. 
Virginia Tech, Blacksburg, VA 


JEFFERSON DAVIS: 
UNCONQUERABLE HEART 
By Felicity Allen (University of Missouri 
Press, 2000. Pp. 808, $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8262-1219-0). 


Jefferson Davis has suffered from his bi- 
ographers. Allen Tate’s The Rise and Fall of 
Jefferson Davis, combined with the earlier work 
of splenetic newspaper editor Edward Pollard, 
convinced several generations of historians 
that much of the blame for the South’s defeat 
could be placed on the personally unpleasant 
and strategically unimaginative president of 
the Confederacy. Studies of the Confederate 
war effort have followed this view, presenting 
Davis as unable to understand the importance 
of the western theatre, fixated on the defense 
of Richmond and, with the notable exception 
of Lee, giving his support to a rogue’s gallery 
of flawed generals from Braxton Bragg to John 
C. Pemberton. 

Felicity Allen’s Jefferson Davis: Uncon- 
querable Heart attempts to challenge this 
largely unjustified view of Davis, presenting 
him as a man devoted to a sense of personal 
honor that inspired a lifelong commitment to 
the Southern cause, even as many of his Con- 
federate comrades accepted pardons, lent their 
image to insurance companies and state lot- 
teries and generally rejoined the nineteenth 
century. Allen’s Davis struggles to defend the 
righteousness of the Confederate struggle for 
independence to the end of his long life, tak- 
ing his motto from the Roman orator Cicero: 
“honesty of purpose and purity of heart.” (p. 
53). 

Unfortunately, Allen’s gargantuan effort 
will leave disappointed those who hope for a 
major revision of our understanding of Davis. 
Though we are much in need of a new and 
thorough biography of this controversial fig- 
ure, Allen’s work belongs to the literature of 
the “Lost Cause” rather than to the tradition 
of critical historiography. Perhaps this would 
be acceptable were Unconquerable Heart a 
publication of the UDC. It is, however, part of 


the University of Missouri’s “Shades of Blue 
and Gray” series edited by Civil War scholars 
Herman Hattaway and Jon Wakelyn. 

Allen’s work, largely an act of Southern 
piety, seems jarringly out of place in a series 
with the seemingly serious commitment to 
address “the connections between society and 
warfare” and provide studies for “Roundtable 
groups, libraries and academics.” 

None of these groups will discover in the 
new biography a real attempt to struggle with 
the issues raised by a study of Davis. Any ex- 
amination of the life of Davis must be judged 
woefully inadequate that does not include an 
analysis of the meaning of Confederate nation- 
alism and Davis's role in its shaping. Not only 
does Allen ignore this issue, she shows little 
familiarity with the literature on the subject. 
For example, Paul D. Escott’s excellent After 
Secession: Jefferson Davis and the Failure of 
Confederate Nationalism appears in her bibli- 
ography, but not in her argument. An enor- 
mous tome such as this one, the result of 
“twenty years of research and writing’, should 
not have failed to grapple with a topic so cru- 
cial to our understanding of the period. Fur- 
thermore, Allen’s clumsy handling of issues of 
race seems particularly obtuse considering 
current political and historiographical con- 
cerns. African-Americans in this account, and 
there are many, play the role of “faithful ser- 
vant’ or “devoted friends” (phrases Allen espe- 
cially likes), The relationship of slavery to Con- 
federate identity receives no serious attention. 

Allen’s workmanlike exploration of the 
primary source material does uncover a num- 
ber of worthwhile biographical details. For 
example, the young Davis seems to have had 
little desire to enter military service and 
strained under his brother’s decision to send 
him to West Point. Davis, learned in the clas- 
sics, preferred the “humane studies” of the 
University of Virginia to the technical educa- 
tion of the US military academy. Seeing Davis 
as the reluctant soldier early in life alters the 
picture presented by his critics who have por- 
trayed him as a would-be Napoleon, never 
happy to take a back seat to military leader- 
ship. Allen also successfully draws out the im- 
portance of religion in Davis’ life and charac- 
ter, making his rather stern religious orienta- 
tion a central theme of her work. Davis con- 
verted from his ancestral Baptist faith to High- 
Church Anglicanism during the Civil War and 
made a belief in God’s overruling Providence 
a primary element in his thought. This inte- 
gral feature of Davis’ thought goes a long way 
towards explaining his sometimes unbending 
nature, his adamantine assurance of the righ- 
teousness of the Southern Cause and of his 
own righteousness in his personal disputes 
with petulant generals like Beauregard and 
Johnston. 

The legitimacy of Allen’s desire to resus- 
citate the reputation of Davis makes the fail- 
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ure of this book very unfortunate. For 135 
years Jeff Davis has hung from the literary 
equivalent of a sour apple tree, suffering as 
much from starry-eyed defenders as from his 
poisonous critics. William C. Davis’ The Man 
and the Hour remains the standard study of 
the Confederacy’s only president, at least un- 
til the man and the biographer meet. 

—W. Scott Poole 


LINCOLN: THE ROAD TO WAR 
By Frank van der Linden (Golden, Colorado: 
Fulcrum Publishing: 1998. Pp. 400, $29.95, 
ISBN 1-5559-1420-9). 


This is a revisionist account of Abraham 
Lincoln and the beginning of his administra- 
tion. The author believes the newly elected 
president could have avoided civil war by 
making “minor concessions” that would have 
kept Georgia and other Southern states from 
following South Carolina out of the Union. 
The problem with this revisionism is that 
South Carolina, Georgia and five other South- 
ern states had already seceded before 
Lincoln’s inaugural in March 1860. What 
could the President-elect do before he re- 
ceived the power and duties of chief magis- 
trate? The little he said before taking the oath 
was designed to demonstrate he was not a 
threat to the South. At the same time he had 
to adhere to the Republican platform’s insis- 
tence that slavery could not be extended to 
the territories. Van der Linden considers this 
Lincoln’s first mistake and that the president 
should have supported the Crittenden Com- 
promise, which supported a constitutional 
amendment to protect slavery in the territo- 
ries. In other words, the author wants Lin- 
coln to be a political hypocrite. 

Van der Linden once served as a White 
House correspondent for several major news- 
papers and has previously written about Tho- 
mas Jefferson, James K. Polk, and Ronald 
Reagan. His Journalistic skills are reflected in 
this zippy book that reads like a mystery. The 
chapters are detailed, supplemented with 34 
pages of notes and a 14-page bibliography. Pre- 
sentations of the cabinet members are espe- 
cially good. For example, Secretary of War 
Edwin Stanton is described as “a wiry, black- 
bearded Pennsylvania Democrat with a pen- 
chant for double-dealing and intrigue” and 
who had once deeply humiliated Lincoln be- 
fore the war. In the prewar incident, Stanton 
was the chief counsel in a patent case heard in 
Chicago. He refused to use Lincoln, the local 
counsel, and shunted him to the back of the 
courtroom. Despite this, Lincoln recognized 
Stanton’s competence and eventually replaced 
inept Simon Cameron with him. 

A long discussion of efforts to compro- 
mise differences after Lincoln’s election are 
presented. This was a doomed enterprise 
from the start because of the historic frac- 
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ture of the traditional political parties. In- 
trigue inevitably followed. Yet, Lincoln’s re- 
fusal to support the Crittenden plan was not, 
by itself, a guarantee of fratricide. The fif- 
teenth president was largely responsible for 
the deterioration of Union sentiment after 
James Buchanan allowed states to secede, 
leaving all but three federal facilities in Con- 
federate hands. The most important was Fort 
Sumter in Charleston harbor. 

Demonstrating flexibility, Lincoln re- 
versed himself and allowed Sumter to be re- 
supplied, enticing the Confederates to fire the 
first shot. The President explained: “The plan 
succeeded. They attacked Sumter—it fell, and 
this did more service that it otherwise could.” 
The author does not fully appreciate Lincoln’s 
tactical flexibility while upholding general 
political principles. He argues that the firing 
on Fort Sumter should not have warranted a 
military attack on the South. But while Lin- 
coln called for 75,000 troops, four other states 
joined the seven Confederate States. And 
Robert E. Lee Would soon be commanding 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Van der Lin- 
den believes the war could have been avoided 
if Lincoln “had simply left the seven cotton 
states alone for the first several months of his 
administration” and in time, they would have 
returned to the Union. He also insists that sla- 
very would have ended by its own weight be- 
cause of world opinion and economic forces. 
Yet, the evidence for this speculation is 
mighty slim. That is why speculation is not 
allowed in the courtroom, as such evidence 
is illusive. 

Van der Linden believes Lincoln’s early 
actions were unintended and that he acted 
without recognizing the ultimate consequence 
of war. In fact, Lincoln knew that war was a 
real possibility regardless of what he did. He 
preferred war rather than allow secession. In 
addition, without war there would have been 
no confiscation acts, no Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and no Gettysburg Address defin- 
ing nationhood. So he remained consistent 
with his personal and political beliefs. At the 
same time, he seemed to appreciate the na- 
ture of modem war and how it deepens and 
spreads. 

Rather than this exercise in journalistic 
revision, it might be more productive to ex- 
plore what Lincoln did as commander-in-chief 
that left a positive legacy. For example, Lin- 
coln seldom receives credit for keeping the 
bloody war from degenerating further into the 
kind of barbaric war that we now witness in 
civil wars. 

Ironically, as modern day revisionists 
question Lincoln’s values they overlook the 
president as commander-in-chief and the na- 
ture of war. The fact that the Lincoln admin- 
istration implemented the first modern laws 
of war, which ultimately led up to the Geneva 
conventions, is not known to many. 


Hindsight is always better after the event. 

It may be useful to remember E,W. Maitland’s 

rule that events long in the past were once in 

the future and we should interpret these events 

in terms of how people expected them to turn 
out, rather than how they did. 

—Frank J. Williams 

Chair, The Lincoln Forum 

Hope Valley, Rhode Island 


THE RIGHT HAND OF COMMAND 
Use and Disuse of Personal Staffs in 
the Civil War 
R. Steven Jones (Mechanicsburg, Pa.: 
Stackpole Books, 2000. Pp. 256, illus., biblio., 
index. $24.95. ISBN: 0-8117-1451-9.) 


One area of the Civil War that has been 
long neglected was that of the staffs that as- 
sisted commanders in the execution of their 
duties. Recently, however, this topic has drawn 
some attention. Staff operations in the Army 
of Northern Virginia were covered by J. Boone 
Bartholomees’ Buff Facings and Gilt Buttons. 
Now R. Steven Jones has weighed in with The 
Right Hand of Command, with mixed results. 

The book is a study of the personal staffs 
of George B. McClellan, Robert E. Lee, Will- 
iam T. Sherman and Ulysses S. Grant. The vast 
majority of the attention (three of the eight 
chapters) is given to Grant, as the author ar- 
gues that over the course of the war Grant 
developed a personal staff that in some ways 
resembled the developing staff practices in 
Prussia. While McClellan took some hesitant 
steps in that direction, neither Lee nor 
Sherman made nearly as much use of their re- 
spective staffs as they could have. 

The limited scope of the book is both its 
strength and weakness. Ideally, by focusing on 
just the four individuals mentioned, Jones 
could take something of an in depth look at 
each of the staffs. Indeed, he is able to go into 
some detail on a number of these men, many 
of whom have been somewhat faceless in Civil 
War histories. Jones is also able to go into the 
relationship between some staffers and their 
bosses, although some of this is territory that 
has been well covered by many biographers 
and historians. 

The weakness of Jones’ approach is ap- 
parent in a number of ways. Within the staffs 
Jones deals with, limiting his coverage to per- 
sonal staffs skews the issue of how staffs 
worked. In the chapter on Lee, for example, 
Jones asserts that Lee at times used Armistead 
Long to place artillery batteries. This should 
have been the job of Lee’s Chief of Artillery, 
William Nelson Pendleton. Jones says noth- 
ing, however, about the relationship between 
Pendleton and Long. Furthermore, in dealing 
with his four chosen commanders Jones goes 
into far more detail than needed. We repeat- 
edly read, for example, that such-and-such 
wrote this order which specified the follow- 


ing. All this detail really does not tell us very 
much, other than the fact these people had lots 
of clerical duties to perform. By limiting this 
detail, Jones could have saved space to deal 
with other figures such as Braxton Bragg, who 
was a very influential figure on the matter of 
how staff slots should be filled in the Confed- 
erate armies. Finally leaving out George Meade 
is a serious error. By doing so, Jones missed an 
excellent opportunity to examine the relation- 
ship between the two staffs—Grant’s and 
Meade’s which the available documentation 
suggests was not a very healthy one. 

Jones has made reasonably good use of 
the available sources, but his research does 
show some odd gaps. While he makes good 
use of Cyrus Comstock’s diary in the Library 
of Congress, for Horace Porter he relies solely 
on Porter’s memoir Campaigning With Grant, 
even though Porter’s own papers are in the Li- 
brary of Congress. The book does have the 
virtue of being well written. 

In conclusion, I would say that this book 
represents something of a missed opportunity, 
owing largely to important omissions. It is, 
however, much like Bartholomees’ book, a 
long needed step in the right direction. 

—R.L. DiNardo 
USMC Command and Staff College 
Quantico, Virginia 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 
“One of the Good Colonels” 
By Ari Hoogenboom (Abilene, McWhiney 
Foundation Press 1999, 120 PP., $12.95, 
ISBN #1-893114-02-3). 


Mostly forgotten among the officers and 
men serving in the Union Army is Rutherford 
B. Hayes. Better known to history as the nine- 
teenth president of the United States, he lead 
a brigade of Ohio volunteers and distinguished 
himself in minor roles during the Antietam 
and1864 Shenandoah Valley campaigns. This 
brief biography of Hayes was produced by the 
McWhiney Foundation Press as part of their 
Civil War Campaigns and Commander series. 
The author, Ari Hoogenboom, previously 
published a full biography of Hayes and proves 
himself more than capable of focusing on the 
Civil War aspect of his subject’s life. Hayes’ war 
record clearly contributed to the success of his 
political career. 

Hayes referred to himself as “One of the 
Good Colonels” because of his ability to re- 
late to the inexperienced citizen soldiers serv- 
ing under him, although he had no formal 
military training himself. His skills as an of- 
ficer were enhanced through the reading of 
books on war and the advice of superiors. He 
started the war as a major of the 23% Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment and saw his first 
action in a series of skirmishes with the Con- 
federates in southwestern Virginia. His skill in 
commanding the raw recruits of his regiment 
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earned Hayes a promotion to lieutenant colo- 
nel. Eventually he was further promoted to 
colonel of a brigade under the Army of West- 
ern Virginia. By the time the war ended Hayes 
had been wounded five times, and after mus- 
tering out of the army, he was appointed bre- 
vet major general for “gallant and distin- 
guished service during the 1864 campaign.” 
The book is written in a relaxed manner 
that will appeal to all levels of readership. 
There are a number of excellent photographs 
and maps and the editors have interspersed 
the narrative with brief biographical sketches 
and vignettes of Union and Confederate of- 
ficers who were significant to Hayes in some 
capacity during the Civil War . This slim vol- 
ume is priced right and is an excellent intro- 
duction to the brief military career of a future 
president 
—Mitchell Yockelson 
National Archives and Records Administration 


A COMMITMENT TO HONOR 
A Unique Portrait of Abraham Lincoln 
in His Own Words 
Compiled and edited by Gordon Leidner 
(Nashville, Tennessee: Rutledge Hill Press: 
2000. Pp. 144, $12.95, ISBN: 1-55853786-4). 


This idolatrous little book (it measures 
about six inches square) is intended by its 
compiler and editor to serve “as an inspira- 
tional and motivational guide on how to live 
today...” It consists of very brief quotations 
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from Lincoln’s works (with far more citations 
to Nicolay and Hay’s edition than to Basler’s) 
and each “chapter” has one or more quota- 
tions from men and women who knew Lin- 
coln and who, apparently, also worshipped 
him. There is no context to any of the Lincoln 
quotations except as they are squeezed, some- 
times arbitrarily, into such chapter headings 
as Honesty, Faith, Kindness, Perseverance, and 
Hope. Lincoln is indeed an inspirational fig- 
ure, but he is not in this book, which even a 
disciple would find inadequate as a guide to 
life. 

—William Hanchett, 

San Diego, California 


@ The Union Must Stand: The Civil War 
Diary of John Quincy Adams 
Campbell, Fifth lowa Volunteer In- 
fantry. Mark Grimsley and Todd D. Miller 
(eds) (University of Tennessee Press, 2000, 
pp 296, $38.00. ISBN 1-57233-069-4.) The 
wartime journal and letters of a commit- 
ted abolitionist. Campbell brought the skill 
of a journalist and the viewpoints both of 
an enlisted man and a field-commissioned 
officer to his writing. Vivid depiction of 
combat in the western theatre, and some 
trenchant criticisms of Major-General 
William T. Sherman. 

Hi The Flags of Civil War South Caro- 
lina. By Glenn Dedmondt (Pelican Pub- 
lishing Co., 2000, pp 144, 108 color illus. 
$19.95 pb, ISBN 1-56554-696-2). Beauti- 
fully illustrated reference work containing 
pictures and description of every wartime 
South Carolina flag known to exist today. 

H The Papers of Ulysses S. Grant Vol- 
umes 23 and 24. Ed: John Y. Simon 
(Southern Illinois University Press, pp. 536, 
557, $65.00 each, ISBN 0-8093-2276-5/0- 
8093-2277-3). These volumes continue the 
outstanding series, the standard reference 
on Grant, of which volumes 2-14 cover the 
war years. Volume 23 covers February 1- 
December 1872, and includes such topics 
as Indian relations, attempts to rein in the 
violence of the Ku Klux Klan, the Alabama 
claims against Great Britain, and the 1872 
election campaign. Volume 24 covers 1873, 
a period of considerable domestic difficul- 
ties, including political and racial discord 
in Louisiana, continuing Indian troubles, 
conflict with the Mormons. etc. 

@ The Picture Wagon. By Donna Getzin- 
ger (Denlinger’s Publishers, 1999), pp 155, 
$8.95, ISBN 0-87714-481-8). Based on the 
career of the author’s traveling photogra- 
pher great-great-grandfather, The Picture 
Wagon is a novel for children, in which 
young Joanna Prescott uses her father’s 
traveling tin type studio to spy for the 
Union army. 


The photos were taken 
from the Kyushu side, as they 
provide the best vista for 
viewing the action. The first 
photo shows the Kan-Mon Bridge, which now 
spans the narrow neck of the channel that the 
USS Wyoming carefully passed through on the 
morning of the engagement. Although the 
construction of the bridge removed any trace 
of Mori Takachika’s earthwork batteries, the 
high ground on which they were sited is still 
clearly visible at the far end of the bridge. A 
battery sat on the ground just in front of the 
high-tension electric tower to the left of the 
bridge. A second battery was located on the 
high mound on the extreme right of the 
photo. 

The next photo looks west toward the 
Honshu side of the straight. Shimonoseki 
town, which was Takachika’s principal village 


is marked by the tall obelisk shaped structure 
and has grown into a large city. The area where 
the USS Wyoming engaged Takachika’s fleet is 
located near where the present day ship ap- 
pears in the center of the photo. On the Kyushu 
side, the Civil War era town of Kusuwara has 
disappeared and in its’ place is the industrial 
city of Kita-Kyushu. This city can be seen on 
the photo’s extreme left. 

Again, thanks for your efforts in produc- 
ing your fine publication. Mr. Savas’ article has 
made the small corps of Civil War enthusiasts 
in Japan feel that once again they were near 
the “action.” 

—Lieutenant Colonel Robert J. Dalessandro 
U.S. Army, Kure, Hiroshima Prefecture, Japan 


THE ROBERT E. LEE SPECIAL 


Crossfire (continued from page 5) 


Enjoyed the article “The Generalship of 
Robert E. Lee” in the latest issue of North & 
South [vol, 3, #5]. This article was very infor- 
mative and gave a clear perspective on who 
this man was and laid out his weaknesses and 
strengths. The Civil War has been over for a 
long time, but I am thankful that a publica- 
tion like yours brings back the reality of this 
historical period. Continue on with this good 
work! 

—Paul Dale Roberts, Elk Grove, California 
+ tt 


One of the redeeming qualities of your 
publication is the opportunity it presents to 
leave all of the political correctness behind. 
However, Alan Nolan’s hatchet job on Robert 
E. Lee, (“Demolishing The Myth”), gives ev- 
ery appearance of being written under a pen 
name for James Carville. One also gets the feel- 
ing that Mr. Nolan makes statements about 
Lee that he expects and intends to elicit the 
necessary “objection” and in my view, “sus- 
tained.” His contention that Lee should have 
“explained” to the people, President Davis, and 
the press the folly of an offensive strategy con- 
jures up the image of Lee’s entourage includ- 
ing spin-doctors and appearing on the equiva- 
lent of an 1860s “Larry King Live.” He also 
questions Lee for fighting most of his battles 
on Virginia soil. The author would do well to 
remember that Lee considered Virginia as his 
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country. That was the principal reason he did 
not accept Mr. Lincoln’s offer to command the 
Unior’s troops. He might even recall that Lee 
was motivated by something he called “duty.” 
“Do your duty in all things....You cannot do 
more, you should never wish to do less.” 

That Mr. Nolan is living in the north, that 
he is a lawyer, that he is trying to sell books, 
are certainly mitigating factors that should 
NOT be considered when examining his cre- 
dentials. Certainly he makes an excellent Mon- 
day morning quarterback, albeit about a cen- 
tury later. Oh that Marse Robert could have 
employed a statistician to tell him that he was 
actually LOSING all of those battles he 
thought he had won. He might have altered 
his strategy, but I doubt it. It’s enough to make 
me want to replace Lee on Stone mountain 
with “Retreating Joe Johnston”. Maybe even 
McClellan was right in his assessments of his 
encounters with Lee. He probably did WIN. I 
think I’m beginning to finally catch on to this 
revisionist’s history. 

My ancestors have been in the South 
since before there were “these United States,” 
my family had a 60 per cent mortality rate in 
the War, and “reconstruction” was more than 
academic, and J can tell you, Mr. Nolan, that I 
don’t need your advice on how the war should 
have been conducted nor how I should feel 
about our Robert E. Lee. I believe his contem- 
poraries, on both sides, speak volumes to their 
estimation of him and his accomplishments. 
One day your “hammer” tongue will wear out 
and his reputation will endure, with no less 
the wear. 

The statue of Lee in Lexington, of Lee 
sleeping in full uniform with only a blanket 
to shield him from the elements gives me com- 
fort, that he is above the fray now, that he no 
longer has to hear and endure the critics. How 
they must’ve hated him and still do. I find that 
offensive. 

—J. Michael Evans, 
Forest Hill, Louisiana 
THE CLERGY 

Regarding your recent item on chaplains: 
At the start of the Civil War, the law required 
that a Union army chaplain be a regularly or- 
dained clergyman of a Christian denomina- 
tion. No thought was given to having any other 
soldiers but Christians in the service. Some 
6,000 Jews served in Northern armies through- 
out the war, and after some heavy lobbying, 
including efforts by Clement Vallandigham 
and Abraham Lincoln (once it had been called 
to his attention), the law was changed to a cler- 
gyman of any religious society. On September 
18, 1862, Jacob Frankel, of Philadelphia, be- 
came the first American rabbi to be appointed 
as a military chaplain. Prior to this, Arnold 
Fischel, a Dutch-born lecturer at Shearith Is- 
rael Synagogue was the first Jewish chaplain, 
but he was a civilian. Oddly enough, the Con- 
federate legislation would have allowed a Jew- 


ish chaplain but there weren’t enough person- 
nel (perhaps 1,500 men) to warrant one 
(source: American Jewry and the Civil War by 
Bertram Korn). 

I continue to enjoy North & South, and 
especially “Knapsack,” which is right up my 
alley. 

—Bud Hall, Upperville, Pennsylvania 


“CLASS B” COMMANDER? 

I enjoyed your issue on Robert E. Lee 
[Ne&S, vol. 3, #5]. But I beg to say that there is 
too much analyzing here and not enough 
looking at the finished product. Lee is best 
known for his tactical power. He was weak as 
a strategic commander. His battles were tacti- 
cal victories, but none even came close to win- 
ning the war for the South. His two long range 
campaigns—1862 Sharpsburg and 1863 
Gettysburg—revealed a man who was very 
careless in his deployments. Thus he lost both 
campaigns at considerable cost. He was good 
with maintaining close ties with his troops, his 
early victories allowed him to hold on to his 
army during the dark times that were to come. 
His tactical victories, while impressive, were 
momentary and fleeting. The only conclusion 
any impartial military historian can reach is 
that Lee was a “Class B” commander, not one 
of the Great Captains of History (Class A com- 
manders) of the quality of Napoleon, 
Marlbourgh, Frederick the Great or Grant . 

—Gerald Tamura, Anchorage, Alaska 
Ep. Our readers continue to be delightfully 
partisan. 


THE ROAD TO GLORY 

Given North & South’s commitment to 
accuracy, I was surprised to see one of the more 
well-known maxims from the Civil war mis- 
takenly attributed in the callout on page 9 of 
the June 2000 issue [“Knapsack,” vol. 3, #5]. It 
was Major General Richard Ewell, not “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, who said, “The road to glory 
cannot be followed with much baggage.” 

—Joseph Pierro, 

Little Ferry, New Jersey 

Au Nori RESPONDS: I ran across “The road to 

glory cannot be followed with much baggage” 

in a work by a fairly respected historian, with 
the attribution to T.J. Jackson. 

It wouldn't be the first quotation to be 
attributed to someone other than the person 
who actually said it. In fact, there are quite a 
number of rather famous lines that are com- 
monly attributed to the wrong person. 


COMMENTARY 

First, could your magazine please do a 
book review on, “When in the Course of Hu- 
man Events—Arguing the Case For Secession” 
by Charles Adams. I find this book to be amaz- 
ing. I would truly add this book to any CW 
collection!!! 

In your North & South magazine, volume 
3, number 6 [“Crossfire”], is a letter entitled, 
“ENOUGH ALREADY!” The author claims 
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Robert E. Lee, Library of Congress 


Tactical victories only. 


that Lee is a traitor. Might I remind the gentle- 
man that Jefferson Davis accepted no pardon, 
and wanted the U.S. Government to put him 
on trial. Uncle Sam saw they had no case, and 
no chance to win, so the case was dropped. In 
this same issue is an article entitled, “The Right 
Of Secession,” by Kent Masterson Brown. The 
article only supports that Mr. Davis, and the 
South were correct. Thus, not making Mr. Lee 
a traitor. 

The editorial comment makes a bold 
statement. Grant is called “the greatest soldier 
ever produced by America.” Lee is the greatest 
general this nation has ever produced. Com- 
mander In Chief, Winfield Scott called Lee, 
“The greatest military genius in America.” 
Also, both Scott, and Lincoln wanted Lee to 
command the Union forces. At West Point, Lee 
graduated second in his class with no demer- 
its—a feat that still stands today (no demer- 
its)!!! 

Cold Harbor cost the Federals 60,000 
men, and 3,000 officers, while Lee’s loss did 
not exceed 18,000 men (of whom few were 
officers). 

Lee must be a great strategist, wrote a 
Michigan soldier; for everywhere the North- 
ern army goes, it finds the Rebels already there. 

Colonel G.ER. Henderson, one of the 
nineteenth century’s most perceptive military 
analysts, called Lee “One of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, soldier who ever spoke the En- 
glish tongue.” 

According to Freeman, Lee’s prime qual- 
ity “was intellect; it was the accurate reason- 
ing of a trained and precise mind; it was a de- 
veloped aptitude for the difficult synthesis of 
war. Intellect of the highest order enabled Lee 
to look into his opponents’ minds and read 
their intentions, doubts, and fears; then with 
maximum efficiency to capitalize upon this 
knowledge.” 

How well would have Grant, and 
Sherman fared against Lee and Jackson in Vir- 
ginia in 1862? Grant did not exactly outshine 
Lee in 1864, he merely outnumbered him. It 


Richard Ewell, Library of Congress 
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is this author’s belief that had Grant been given 
command of the Union forces in Virginia ear- 
lier, Lee would of adopted a different battle 
plan—one of defense, thus, bleeding Grant’s 
forces dry. 

Lee differed in many respects from Grant 
and Sherman—most notably in his rejection 
of war against civilians. 

Davis and Lee formed a model civil-mili- 
tary team surpassing any other of the war, even 
Lincoln and Grant, and matched in our na- 
tional history only by that between Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and George C. Marshall in World 
War IL... 

—Anthony Lombardi 
Alexandria, Virginia 
ED.: Actually the Federals lost between 6,500 
and 7,500 men at Cold Harbor on June 3, and 
Just over 12,700 between June 1 and June 15. 
Gordon Rhea, of course, knocked the notion 
of Lee’s “prescience” on the head in his article 
in volume 3, #5 (the Lee special). Hooker had 
a greater numerical edge over Lee in 1863 than 
Grant had in 1864, yet was defeated; clearly 
Grant had something going for him apart from 
numbers. As anticipated, my comment about 
America’s “greatest soldier” produced a crop 
of letters, and J will respond more fully in the 
next issue. 
THE RIGHT OF SECESSION 

I look forward to each issue of Ne&S (al- 
though I wish the local Barnes and Noble 
would get it sooner) and I applaud your will- 
ingness to tackle controversial topics such as 
the right of secession. Kent Masterson Brown’s 
article was a very interesting read in a very rich 
issue. However, I think he overlooked some 
important comments from James Madison. 

Regardless of the legal theory in which 
Mr. Brown believes the Constitution should 
be viewed, Madison was clearly of the opin- 
ion that it was a permanent compact. During 
the New York ratification process, he wrote to 
Alexander Hamilton about the idea of a quali- 
fied ratification, saying that in his view ratifi- 
cation had to be unreserved and permanent: 


U.S. Grant, Library of Congress 


The greatest soldier ever 
produced by America? 


“The Constitution requires an adoption in toto 
and for ever.” (Madison to Hamilton, July 20, 
1788). Then, much later, during the Nullifica- 
tion Crisis, Madison wrote Nicholas Trist that 
he was glad someone was going to put to rest 
the notion of “secession at will.” (Madison to 
Trist, Dec. 23 1832.) Both quotes can be found 
in the James Madison papers. 

I think the heart of the confusion and 
controversy can be found in Madison’s phrase 
“secession at will.” I think the Founders did 
foresee the possible breakup of the Union, but 
always believed this was something that could 
only happen as the result of a mutual agree- 
ment. I think they would have been aghast at 
the notion of a group of states unilaterally se- 
ceding—breaking the compact, to use Mr. 
Brown’s terms—without any reference to the 
views of the other states. And I think they 
would have been utterly astonished at the idea 
that such a secession should take place simply 
in response to losing an election. 

—James F. Epperson, 

via email 

Ep.: Another much overlooked point, not to 

be found in the James Madison papers, is that 

subscribers receive North & South 2-3 weeks 
earlier than Barnes & Noble. 


et OF 


The current issue just arrived. Very good. And 
I liked your editorial on the secession paper. 
There are a couple of other points you could 
have made. 

1) If I recall correctly, the Articles of Confed- 
eration included a clause that established a 
“perpetual union.” While they were super- 
ceded by the Constitution, government ac- 
tions taken and precedents established un- 
der the Articles were—and remain—legally 
binding (e.g., the abolition of slavery in the 
Northwest Territory). 

2) He claims the Constitution was a “compact” 
among the states. This has been shot down 
repeatedly in law cases beginning several 


James Madison, Independence 


National Historic Park 


“The Constitution requires an 
adoption in toto and forever.” 


generations ago, though like a vampire it 
regularly comes back to life, usually being 
touted by someone interested in denying 
American citizens their rights. 

3) When, during the War of 1812 some people 
in several northeastern states advanced se- 
cessionist arguments, Southerners were 
staunchly opposed on the grounds that it 
was an unconstitutional act. 

—Albert A. Nofi, 
via email 


FUGITIVE SLAVES 

In the “From The Grapevine” column of 
your latest issue (“Knapsack,” vol. 3, #5) there 
is a reference to the alleged rounding up of 
blacks during the Gettysburg Campaign by 
Brigadier General Albert G. Jenkins and their 
shipment south on the assumption that they 
were fugitive slaves. 

This matter of the alleged forced ship- 
ment of blacks to Southern controlled terri- 
tory by Lee’s army during the Gettysburg 
Campaign has interested me since I first be- 
gan reading on the Civil War in grade school. 
It is relevant, I think, in two areas. First, it 
seems to me, if true and, very importantly, if 
officially sanctioned by the Confederate com- 
mand structure, to shed some light on the as- 
sertion that Southern armies did or did not 
“fight for slavery.” Second, if true and officially 
sanctioned either before the fact or afterward, 
I think it says something about the moral char- 
acter of the Southern commanders, including 
Robert Lee. 

Asa Southerner anda member of a South 
Carolina artillery reenacting unit I sincerely 
hope to learn that General Jenkins acted on 
his own and was called to account for his ac- 
tions. 

—David A. Gibson 

Dacual, Georgia 

Ep. We are checking. If any readers have docu- 

mented evidence of this, we'd like to hear from 
them. 
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1862 Maryland Campaign Defined The Course of the War 


DESPITE ROMANTIC references 
to the battle at Gettysburg as the 
“High Water Mark” of the Confed- 
eracy, the true crest was achieved 
in the autumn of 1862. Simulta- 
neous raids by all major Confed- 
erate armies resulted in ambivalent 
results that discouraged foreign in- 
tervention and sent the Confeder- 
ate armies back to lick their 
wounds. 

In the eastern theater, Rob- 
ert E. Lee gambled that his suc- 
cesses in the summer would en- 
courage oppressed Marylanders 
to toss off their federal connec- 
tions and take the state south. The 
campaign was classic in so many 


BGES HAS ACHIEVED an agree- 
ment with Pennsylvania State 
University to offer selected semi- 
nar study educational programs 
for three semester hours of aca- 
demic credit at the undergradu- 
ate level as History 297. Negotia- 
tions are underway with another 
major university to certify selected 
programs for graduate credit. A 
third initiative will certify a wider 
range of programs for continuing 
education unit (CEU) credit. 
Agreement has been reached in 
principle and the first programs 
will be presented in the fall. 
BGES was able to arrive at 
the undergraduate and CEU 


1100 Franklin Turnpike, Danville, VA 24540 


agreement with the Penn State 
Fayette campus. PSU-Fayette is 
located near Fort Necessity south 
of Pittsburgh. This breakthrough 
was possible because of the orderly 
and detailed manner of BGES’s 
presentations. Our strong faculty 
was a real asset in satisfying the 


concerns of the main campus’s 
academic oversight committee. 

Interested students will take 
it like any other summer school 
class. Tuition and fees will be in 
accordance with the PSU fee 
structure, that is there are in state 
and out of state rates. The course 
will be offered in conjunction with 
BGES programming during the 
second week of June 2001. Several 
sections featuring different battles 
or themes and nationally known 
scholars will be offered. Students 
need not be a member of the 
BGES to register. Course details 
will be known by October Ist, 
2000. 

BGES members, who aren’t 
seeking academic credit, may reg- 
ister for the program at normal 
BGES fees and will participate in 
the entire academic program as 
structured. No credit will be of- 
fered. In addition to the PSU fees, 
registered students will pay a 


Joe Johnston Symposium to Feature Atlanta Campaign 


BGES INVITES YOU to a sym- 
posium and tour October 25-28, 
2000 in the northern suburbs of 
Atlanta at historic Vikings Sta- 
tion. You'll interact with biogra- 
pher Craig Symonds and other 
scholars of Confederate leader- 
ship such as Richard McMurry, 
Steven Woodworth, Alan Downs, 
Mike Ballard, and Steve Newton. 


areas. Lee achieved success only to 
suffer defeat. The need to reduce 
Harpers Ferry forced a covering 
action at South Mountain and the 
assembly of Lee’s dispersed divi- 
sions on the banks of Antietam 
Creek. The loss of his operational 
plan ina camp forced Lee to aban- 
don his thoughts of going much 
beyond Maryland. The screening 
action was well fought and the 
great Jackson did capture Harp- 
ers Ferry and its 12,500 defend- 
ers. The battle along the Antietam 
creek proved to be and still is the 
single bloodiest day in U.S. mili- 
tary history—some 25,000 plus 
casualties. It is much more dra- 
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Spend two full days looking at 
Johnston in Virginia, Georgia, 
and Mississippi. Then look at 
Johnston’s Atlanta campaign 
through his eyes. You will form 
your own conclusions after a 
lively debate and extensive ques- 
tion and answer periods. You can 
get information on line or by call- 
ing 888-741-2437. 


matic than Gettysburg. The fields 
still pristine. 

The 1862 Maryland Cam- 
paign has rarely achieved the ap- 
preciation it deserves. Here was 
Lee and his primary lieutenants in 
the prime of their military effec- 
tiveness, It isn’t necessary to specu- 
fate on what might have hap- 
pened—Lee couldn’t do much 
more. 

BGES scholar Dan Beattie 
and South Mountain expert 
Steven Stotemeyer are leading a 
BGES bus from Hagerstown, 
Maryland October 4-7, 2000. The 
event is already proving to be 
popular and is likely to sell out a 


Seminar Programs Earn Academic imprimatur 


nominal laboratory fee to BGES to 
cover must pay items of the pro- 
gram. For more details or to be 
added to the BGES mailing list, 
prospective undergraduate and 
graduate students can call, write or 
e-mail the BGES. Sections, in- 
structors and course syllabi will be 
provided when available but no 
later than January 15, 2001. 

Students will earn three se- 
mester hours credit during an in- 
tense and meaningful week. Some 
pre-reading and post-event work 
will be required to complete the 
credit requirements. Further infor- 
mation on other BGES academic 
offerings or noncredit options will 
be announced in due course. 


Joe Johnston critic 
Steve Woodworth in Atlanta 
in October 


month before it rolls. Both schol- 
ars are anxious to discuss this 
campaign with BGES members 
and will produce a superior pro- 
gram. If you have an interest, this 
is one of the finest times you could 
ever select to go—the mountain 
leaves will be turning, the harsh 
summer heat will have broken, 
and the season will be very close 
to the anniversary date of the 
battles September 14-17, 1862. 

For detailed information on 
this and other BGES programs 
check us out on line at http:// 
go.to/bges You can register on line 
or call us for a hard copy of the 
program. 


MARKET PLACE & CLASSIFIED 


When contacting advertisers, 
please tell them that you saw their 
ad in North & South 


ART 


BEST PRICES: Gallon, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us be- 
fore you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 
414-784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


FOR CAPTIVATING 


IVE WAR 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS 


VISIT THE WES SITE OF 


www.jacksmithart.com 
Or send for free color literature 
c/o KINGSLEY PRINTS, INC. 

3234 Dublin St., New Orleans, LA 70118 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 


* WHITE STAR * 


BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
Private Guided Tours Through the 
Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Also Available 


2842 Lafayette Road 
Fort Oglethorpe, GA 30742 


888-828-1864 


www. hbattlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


BOOKS 


FREE CATALOG politically incorrect 
books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


The best ORIGINAL Civil War books. 
Free catalog. Online articles, forthcoming 
book news, and interviews, see www. 
savaspublisning.com. Savas Publishing, 
202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, Mason City, 
IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 100 
pages, with root study, answer key, two de- 
tailed dictionaries, worksheets, study 
guide, 5th grade to adult. $19.95 + $3.00 
s/h (discount to Civil War Society mem- 
bers). CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 
25 Road-NS, Eckert, CO 81418. Email: 
cbeducationalmat @cs.com. Phone (970) 
835-3072, Fax (970) 921-6578. 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS 


REENACTORS 


LIMITED EDITION PRINTS, STATUES, 
BOOKS on Buffalo Soldiers, Civil War, 
Tuskegee Airmen, Black Western. For color 
brochure, send $3.00 to: P&L Enterprises, 
PO Box 518-NS, Temple Hills, MD 20757. 
Telephone: 301-449-5730; 
www.buffalosoldier.nu. 


CANNONS 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 
CARBIDE CANNON 


BIG BANG! $1 39,95 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 

with terrific BANG! Have 

a bang-up time at special 

events, Uses powdered car- 

bide ammo. Hundreds of 

shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, rugged cast iron 
wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy loading and firing. Authentic 
tum-of-century design. Handsome decor when not in use. Made in USA 
to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 9" cannon, $59.95 ; 17" 
cannon, $109.95 ; 25" cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $139.95 post The larger the cannon the 
louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $7.50; 3-pack 
$18.00. Spark plugs, 3-pack $2.00. Send check, money order or 
call. Visa, MasterCard accepted by mail or phone. Give card number 
& expiration, Money-back guarantee. Send for FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept CW, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG xx 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUND TABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand painted 
detail, $449; 4" pewter set, exquisitely 
painted, $895; Solid Walnut Board 2" 
squares, add $99. Prices include shipping. 
Rochester Chess Center, 1-800-ON- 
CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
FREE ivi war 


Miniatures Catalog 
Complete selection of un- 
painted figures; models (in- 
cluding artillery, naval vessels, 
siege guns), diorama accesso- 
ries, etc., in all scales. 


For free 100-page catalog: 
E-mail 
milminwh@aol.com 
Call/Fax: 845-680-2503 
Write: Military Miniatures 
Warehouse, 159 Pine Tree 
Lane, Tappan, NY 10983 


CANADIANS WANTED-to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott@ sympatico.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets ¢ Tinware » Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
tllustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 
http://www.umvmco.com 


Grand Illusions 


Uniform research & manufacturer for 
the motion picture Gettysburg 


Manufacturers of fine 
Civil War uniforms 
and civilian clothing. 
Visit our retail shop 
conveniently located 
1 mile off 1-95 at the 
MD/DE border. 


Please send $3.00 
for our new catalog. 
705 Interchange 
Boulevard 
Newark, Delaware 19711 
Phone (302) 366-0300 
Fax (302) 738-1858 


WANTED 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Southern Heritage Press 


Publishers of 
The Journal of Confederate History 


4035 Emerald Dr. 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 


(615) 895-5642 
In addition to our own series of 
Confederate books, we will provide 
publishing services for you, your 
church, or patriotic group to publish 
your own history. 
Write or call for information. 


CLASSIFIED RATES Per Word: 1 x $1.25; 3x’s 
$1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word minimum. Name, 
address, and phone number all count toward 
the word total. DISPLAY RATES VARY: Con- 
tact Keith Poulter, Phone: (559) 855-8637 * Fax 
(559) 855-8639; Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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FINALLY A SITE 
THAT LETS YOU BE 


SUPREME 
COMMANDER 


OF ALL THE WORLD’S TROOPS. 


Every toy soldier collector can share tales of time-consuming 
searches for the perfect piece. Enter foxsoldiers.com, a web site 
as passionate about toy soldier collecting as you are. We’re dedi- 
cated to providing you with easy access to an entire network of 
specialist dealers. So whether you choose to search by category or 
manufacturer, you'll find thousands of soldiers and related items, 
all accompanied by thorough descriptions and images, plus 
exclusive commissioned products from Britains Ltd. and Tradition of 


London. We’ve included an online magazine featuring articles by 
world class experts, collector ratings of items and a message board 
so you can communicate with your fellow collectors. The thrill of 
collecting toy soldiers hasn’t changed. How to collect them has. 
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“«‘ foxsoldiers.com 


